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3 1 U $5 ſuffered little, and many conſiderable 


and K families were converted. 


ABouT the year 171, aroſe the fe& of the 
Montaniſts, a ſe& pretending to prophecy and 
extraordinary illuminations, and to exceſſive 
rigour in doctrine, diſcipline, and practice. It 


(conſiſted, as we may ſuppoſe, of fome hypo- 


crites, mixed with ſeveral enthufiaſts, and Ter- 
rullian was eaſily drawn in to fide with them, 


They were accuſed by haſty and eredulous ad- 


VoI. II. B verſaries 


2 Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 


verſaries of abominations from which they 
were free, of killing and eating children, ca- 
lumnies which only ſerved to confirm them in 
their obſtinacy and in their errors. This ſect, 
though it ſpread itſelf much for a time, did 
ſome ſervice perhaps to Chriſtianity; for it pro- 
duced in its oppoſers, even for the very ſake and 
pleaſure of contradiction, an antifanatical ſpirit, 
a prudence in avoiding danger when it might 


be lawfully ſhunned, a charitable diſpoſition 


towards repenting ſinners, a caution not to be 
impoſed upon by impudent or frantic pretences 
to inſpiration, and a diſlike of ſuperſtitious and 
uncommmanded auſterities, though theſe indeed 
ſome time. after overwhelmed the Chriſtian 
world like a torrent. 

Beſides Tertullian's own vehement and rigid 
diſpoſition, the ill uſage which he received from 
the Eccleſiaſtics of the Church of Rome con- 
tributed to make him a Montaniſt, as Jerom 
lays, Invidid et contumeliis Clericorum Eccleſiæ 
Romanæ ad Montani dagma delapſum. De Script. 


Ecl. This may be true; and it may be a 


miſtake: for how ſhould Jerom know Ter- 
tullian's motives? Thus however he loſt the 
title of Saint, a title which hath been often as 
wretchedly beſtowed as other titles and favours. 
Charity bids us ſuppoſe that he loſt not what 
is infinitely more important. Several have 
thought too hardly concerning him, never con- 
ſidering that, with all his abilities, he was 
deficient in judgment, and had a partial diſorder 
in his underſtanding, which excuſes almoſt as 
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much as downright frenzy. He was learned, 
for thoſe times, acute and ingenious, and ſome- 
what ſatyrical, haſty, credulous, impetuous, 
rigid and cenſorious, fanatical and enthuſiaſtical, 
and a bad * writer, as to ſtyle, not perhaps 
through incapacity of doing better, but through 
a falſe taſte and a perverſe affectation. He fell 
into many errors; but it 1s to be hoped that, 
in another world; the miſtakes, as well as the 
doubts, of poor mortals are rectified, and forgiven 
too, and that whoſoever loves truth and virtue; 
— tlic poſtquam ſe lumine vero | 

Implevit, ſtellaſque vagas miratus et aſtra 

Fixa polo, vidit quanta ſub nocte jaceret 

Noſtra des. | 

But the manner in which he treated ſome of thoſe 
Heretics whom he attacks, is not to be excuſed. 

In his Books againſt Marcion, he declaims 
againſt the very country in which he ſuppoſed 
him to have been born, and calls him, by way 
of reproach, a Sailor, or water-man, and a Scy- 
thjan, He ſhould have remembred, as Beauſobre 
obſerves, that Peter the Apoſtle was a fiſher-man, 
and the Scythian Anacharſis a philoſopher, and 
that ſuch reflections are good for nothing. 

TERTULLIAN informs us that a Chriſtian, 
called Proculus, cured the Emperor Severus of 
ſome diſtemper with oil, for which the Em- 
peror was favourable to the Chriſtians, and kept 
Proculus, as long as he lived, in the palace. 


* Mr. de Balzac dit que l' obſcurite de Tertullien, eſt 
comme la noirceur de I ebene, qui jette un grand éclat. 


Menagiara, 
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Ipſe etiam Severus, pater Antonin, Cbriſtiano- 
rum memor fuit, nam et Proculum Chriſtianum, 
qui Torpacion cognominabatur, Eubodee procura- 
forem, qui eum per oleum aliguando curaverat, 
reguiſivit, et in palatio ſus habuit ad mortem ejus : 
uem et Antoninus optime noverat, latte Chriſtians 
_educatus. Ad Scap. iv. 

Was this cure miraculous ? 

Inſtead of making a direct anſwer to the 
queition, we will ſupply the Reader with ſome 
facts relating to it, which ought to be taken into 
conſideration. 

Tertullian ſeems to have thought the cure 
miraculous, for he joins it to other cures of 
that kind, which, as he ſays, were wrought by 
. Chriſtians. Hæc omnia tibi et officio ſuggeri 
poſſunt, et ab njdem advocatis, qui et ipſi bene- 
ficia babent Cbriſtianorum, licet adclament que 
valunt. Nam et cujuſdam Notarius, cum a Dæ- 
mone pracipitaretur, liberatus eſt; et quorundam 
propinquus et puerulus. Et quanti honeſtt viri, de 
vulgaribus enim non dicimus, aut a Demoniis aut va= 
letudinibus remediati ſunt. Tpſe etiam Severus etc. 

The relation of Tertullian, as to the cure, 
muſt be admitted, fince he is ſo circumſtantial, 
and part of his account is confirmed by Pagan 
writers. See Tillemont H. des Emp. iii. 89. and 


H. Eccl. iii. 114. and Fabricius Bibl. Gr. viii. 
460. where it appears that there was ſuch a man 


as Eubodus, who was Libertus of the Emperor 
Severus, and by him appointed to educate his 
eldeſt fon Caracalla. Proculus was ſteward to 
this Eubodus, or. Eubodeas, or to Eubodea, who 
might 
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* might be the daughter of Euhodus. Caracalla had 


a Chriſtian nurſe, and a Chriſtian boy for a play- 
fellow, and it is probable that Euhodus or Eu- 


> hodea was a Chriſtian, as well as Proculus. 


Tertullian and Severus were not only con- 
temporaries, but country-men, and Africans; 
and Tertullian, who ſeems alſo to have been 
very curious and inquiſitive, might know more 
particularities concerning the Emperor than 
many other people. 

It had been a cuſtom with Chriſtians in the 
Apoſtolical age to anoint the ſick with oil, and 
to pray over them, after which I know not 
whether it be mentioned in the three firſt cen- 
turies, except this paſſage of Tertullian be al- 
lowed a proof of it, or the authority of the 
Conſtitutions be admitted in this particular: yet 


it is probable that the practice was continued. 


Many medical uſes of oil were very well 


® known before that time, as may be ſeen in 


Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, 1i. p. 308. etc. Ed. 


5 Hard. and the ſtate of phyſic in the days of 
Severus was flouriſhing enough, and Galen lived 
then and was in high eſteem. 


If oil had been thought proper for his diſtem- 
per, Severus would probably have known it 
without the advice of Proculus. 

The caſe ſeems to have been ſomewhat ex- 


traordinary and not accounted curable by oil, 
fince Severus was ſo fond of the Chriſtian who 


recovered him, and took him into the palace, 
perhaps that 'he might have him at hand, if 
he ſhould want him tor himſelf or his family. 

B 3 Severus 
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Severus kept medicines by him, which he 
uſed to beſtow on thoſe who ſtood in need of 
them, and it is ſaid that many perſons had found 
them beneficial in dangerous diſeaſes and diſor- 
ders. Some Emperors before Severus had done 
the ſame. See Galen de Therzaca. 

Severus was for a time very favourable to the 
Chriſtians, though afterward upon ſome diſguſt 
he uſed them ill. He was haughty, cruel, 
ſtubborn, and unerelenting. He was vere Per- 
tinax, vere Severus, as the common people uſed 
to ſay of him, alluding to his names. If he had 
been obſtinately bent upon ſubverting Chriſti- 
anity, he would have proved a moſt terrible 
enemy; but the remembrance of the ſervice 
which he had received from a Chriſtian, and 
the dutiful behaviour of the Chriſtians, who 
had never been in arms againſt him, or aſſiſted 
his rivals, and other motives, might have con- 
_ tributed to make him leſs violent, for if Spartian 
inform us right, his Decree was thus: Judæos 
neri ſub gravi pena vetuit: idem etiam de Chri- 
ſttants ſanxit; which might be interpreted as 
only prohibiting the ſews and Chriſtians to 
make any more converts, and the Pagans to 
embrace either of thoſe religions. | 

Many writers ſuppoſe that his perſecution 
was ſharp, but Dodweil ® thinks that it was not 


> In his Diſſertation De Paucitate Martyrum ; in which, if 


he ſometimes falls ſhort of the truth, yet he approaches near- 


er to it than his Antagoniſts, Who greatly overſhoot it in 


. their notions De Multitudine Martzrum, and in the regard 1 


which they pay to lying Legends. 
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3 rigorous, and the Writer de Mortibus Perſecu- 
2 Zorum paſſes it over in filence, as though it had 
not been conſiderable. 


Thus ſtands the evidence, from which the 


Reader may draw what concluſion he thinks 
= proper. 


He may alſo examine theſe points : 
Was Proculus a Preſbyter ? 
Whether he was or was not, could he anoint 


IF Pagan with oil, in purſuance of the direction 
given by St. James v. 14? 


Or was it in imitation of the common practice 


1 of the Jews, or of the Diſciples whom Chriſc 
ſent to preach, Mark vi. 13. f 


In the Conſtitutions there is a form of con- 


| ſecrating water and oil, in which the Biſhop 


or the Preſbyter prays that God would give 
to each of them duvauw vytias tur ori] ley, v 
aniaculy, qu Ouyaddormly, r dings 
dri. vim effettricem ſanitatis, morborum ex- 
pultricem, Damonum fugatricem, omnium inſi- 
diarum profligatricem. viii. 29, 

In the paſſage of Tertullian concerning Pro- 
culus, S. Baſnage for Euhodee reads Euhodi, and 
for Torpacion, Torpeion, and thus explains the 


1 place, Hæc ergo eft mens Tertulliani: Cum Se- 


verus miraculum a Proculo fuiſſe editum, ex Eu- 
bodo per oleum ſanato comperiſſet, hunc requiſivit 
Proculum, quem et in palatio ſus habuit uſque ad 
mortem ejus. Annal. ii. p. 201. 

Thus he ſuppoſes that Proculus cured Euho- 
dus, and not Severus; and Fleury in his Hi- 
ſtoire Eccleſiaſtique underſtands it in the ſame 


B 4 manner ; 
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manner; but this interpretation ſeems to do 
ſome violence to the words, and is not the 
moſt obvious ſenſe, and eum is more naturally 
referr'd to the Emperor. Beſides, the expreſſion 
memor fuit, and the affection and kindneſs 
which the Emperor ſhewed to this man, make 
it probable that he himſelf had been cured by 
him. 


In the perſecution under Severus, many fled 
to avoid it, or gave money to redeem themſelves. 
Tertullian, like a frantic Montaniſt, condemn- 
ed theſe expedients. De Fuga 5. 6. One Ru- 
tilius, diſtruſting his own courage, made uſe of 
them both; but afterwards being ſeized, he 
endured cruel torments and death with great 
conſtancy and intrepidity, leaving an excellent 
example of prudence and piety, 


THEoOPHILUs wrote three books and ad- 
dreſſed them to his friend Autolycus, a learned 
Pagan, A. D. 168. He thus diſputes © with 
him concerning the doctrine of the reſurrection. 
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Shew me, ſaid Autolycus, even cne man raiſed 
from the dead, that I may ſee and believe. 

Autolycus, in all probability, had no thoughts 
of calling in good earneſt upon his friend, or 
upon any of the Chriſtians, to perform ſuch a 
miracle; but like the generality of the Gentiles, 
accounted the future reſurrection of the dead, 
expected by the Chriſtians, to be an idle fancy 
and an utter impoſſibility, a hope without ground 
and without example, and the reſurrection of 
Chriſt to be a fable: therefore, ſaid he, give 
me an inſtance, and ſhew me one man at leaſt 
who hath been reſtored to life. Obſerve that 
this was a common argument in the mouth of 
the Pagans, Tanta etas abiit, ſays Cæcilius in 
Minucius Felix, ſecula innumera fluxerunt : quis 
unus ullus ab inferis vel Proteſilai forte remeavit, 
horarum ſaltem permiſſo commeatu, vel ut exemplo 
crederemus ? xi. 

So in Lactantius: — ud reponitur, Tot jam 


= ecula tranſierunt: Quis unquam unus ab inferis 


reſurrexit, ut exemplo ejus fiert poſſe credamus ? 

iv. Inſt. vii. 22. 

So in Tertullian: At enim Chriſtianus, fi de 
homine hominem, 1þſumque de Caio Caium reducem 
repromittat, ſtatim illic veſica queritur : lapidibus 
magis nec ſaltem cõſtibus a populs exigetur. Apol. 
c. 48. 
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The general purpoſe of which, though ſome 
of the expreſſions be obſcure and perhaps cor- 
rupted, is plainly this, that if a Chriſtian ſpeaks 
of the certainty of a reſurrection, he is preſently 
treated by the Pagans, as a knave, or a fool, 
or a madman. Speaking of a reſurrection and 
a future judgment, he adds; Hæc et nos riſimus 
aliquando. De vgſtris fuimus. Apol. c. 18. Let 
us ſee what Theophilus replies. 

1. What great thing would it be, if you ſhould 
give credit to what you beheld ? 

Theophilus here ſeems to have thought upon 
the words of Chriſt, Becauſe thou haſt ſeen, thou 
haſt believed, etc. 

2. You who are ſo incredulous, can yet imagine 
that Hercules lives, and that Aſculapius was 
raiſed after death. 

To this Autolycus would perhaps have replied, 
My friend, let me tell you a ſecret; I believe 
no more of the matter than you do: but though 
I ſhould think that the ſouls of theſe two Heroes 
became Gods after their death, what is that 
to the reſurrection which you Chriſtians expect? 

If Autolycus really believed ſuch things, he 
had much more credulity than the Roman 
Publicans. An Ampbiaraus Deus erit, et Tro- 
pbonius? Nuſtri quidem publicani, quum efſent 
agri in Beotia Decrum immortalium excepti lege 
cenſoria, negabant immortales eſſe ullos, qui ali- 
quando bomines fuiſſent. Cicero De Nat. Deo- 
rum, iii. 

Suppoſing him to have admitted popular 
Paganiſm, and rejected Chriſtianity, Theophilus 


might 
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might have told him, that he fframed out a gnat, 
and ſwallowed a camel. | | 

3. If you will not believe the teſtimony of God, 
J queſtion whether you would believe, though I 


; ſhould ſbe you a perſon raiſed from the dead. 


Theophilus had in his mind, If they believe 
not Moſes and the Prophets, neither will they be 
perſuaded, though one roſe from the dead. 

4. The death and reſurrettion of the ſeaſons of 
the year, of day and night, of the ſun and moon, 
of ſeeds and fruits, etc. are figures and divine in- 
dications of the reſurrection which we expect. 

5. I. who was a Pagan, and an unbeliever 
like you, now believe a reſurrefion, being induced 
to it by the indications of it which I have men- 
tioned, and by the Prophets, whoſe writings ſhew 
that they were inſpired of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
had the knowledge of things paſt, preſent, and 
future, | 

Theophilus by the Prophets meant not onl 
the writers of the Old but of the New Teſta- 
ment, and immediately ſubjoins ſome paſſages 
taken from St. Paul's Epiſtles. 

From all this it muſt, I think, be acknow- 
ledged that Theophilus never ſaw a man raiſed 
from the dead. If he had, it would have fo 
affected him, that he could not have avoided 
the mentioning it, and would have urged it to 
his Friend, whom he was deſirous to confute 
and to convert, and who would ſurely have paid 
ſome degree of regard to his teſtimony. At 
leaſt he would have mentioned it as a reaſon 
for his own belief, and a motive to himſelf to 

6 continue 
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continue ſtedfaſt in all the doctrines of Chri- 
ſtianity, and particularly in the doctrine of a 
reſurrection, a reaſon and a motive ſtronger 
ſurely than the return of ſeaſons, and the ſetting 
and riſing of the ſun, etc. Soles occidere et redire 
polſunt, etc. Inſtead of ſaying, I myſelf have 
ſeen it, he talks of the ſmall merit in believing 
what one beholds, and of the reaſonableneſs of 
aſſenting to inſpired men without ſuch over- 
bearing evidence. 

It is probable, from his ſilence, that he had 
heard of no inſtance of ſuch a miracle in his 
days; probable, I ſay, but not certain: becauſe 
though he had heard of it, he might poſſibly 
have thought it to no purpole to tell his friend 
that there were Chriſtians who affirmed ſuch 
things, and he might ſuſpe&t that Autolycus 
would not have admitted the teſtimony of per- 
fons with whom he had no acquaintance, and 
for whom he had little regard. 

Theophilus makes no mention of any. mira- 
cles, except the caſting out Dæmons, not even 
of the miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
which is ſtrange; and when he ſpeaks of curing 
the Dæmoniacs, it is with a ſort of moderation 
and referve — ei oauporarre; Evers & HN ddp 
THO wr o ανν,νενο⁰ TH u Tv nals t 
daiteoneg — This is done, ſays he, ſometimes, even 
Full, — ii. p. 87. Is that all he had to fay? 
And yet ſome will have it that Dæmoniacs and 
Reſurrections were as common in thoſe days 
as fevers and palſies. It muſt be confeſſed that 

his 
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his books are not drawn up in a manner alto- 
gether proper to convince unbelievers. 

Clemens Romanus, Athenagoras, Tertullian, 
Tatian, Minucius Felix, and others, when they 
treat the ſame ſubject, the doctrine of a reſur- 
rection, mention no reſurrections in their days 
to confirm it, but Clemens mentions the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt. | 

As Theophilus was diſputing with a Pagan 
about the reſurrection, he might have told him 
that the thing had not appeared impoſſible to 
ſome Pagans, and have referred him to a re- 
markable paſſage in Plato; c& r T4sAwvryuirav a, 
cue q & ys dh CHA Zuvioauinss % avablarre- 
pivoug — ex mortuis nimirum, ſed terrd conditis, 
illos iterum tum reſtitutos, et in novam vitam re- 


llauratos. — And again; cx yis ð avtGiwoxore 


Waves den fCH,C- F cg Onnes enim ex 
terra redivivi naſcebantur, rerum preteritarum 
immemores. Polit. p. 271, 272. Plato is ſpeak- 
ing of an od hiſtory, maYuiov i. The Athe- 
nians could not be ſurprized at St. Paul's men- 
tioning ave5acy;, if they had read Plato. See 
the paſſage of Minucius cited above, and ſome 
Pagan ſtories of reſurrections in the notes of 
Davies, and Grotius de Ver. R. C. ii. § 7, 10. 
and Bayle's D:#. THEOPOMPE, Not. L. 

It is certain that the moſt convincing proof 
of the reſurrection which could have been of- 
fered to Autolycus, or which Autolycus could 
have aſked, would have been to raiſe a dead 
man before his eyes: but in this kind of Dia- 
logues, real or fictitious, we are not to ſuppoſe 


that 
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that the Pagan always ſaid what was moſt ſuis 
table, and that the Chriſtians always replied in 
the moſt pertinent manner. 


TaHEoPHILUS iii. 3. ſays; Ti po Aoumov Kala 
Ate Td weep Torudav®», 5 Are Aπν On, 1 Awuos 
2 Hear, "Abnvag * QrinouoATv, % 'A@oodirn; 8 
evo uyroy — 3 Quid jam recenſeam Neptuni, 
Apollinis, Bacehi, Herculis, Minerve finus 
amantis, Veneris pudorem projicientis facinora ? 
@inouornte is an epithet which ought to have 
been explained by the Editors. Theophilus 
means the Epheſian Diana, Diana wahuuas@T», 
who is repreſented with a multitude of breaſts 
one above another, and makes an ugly figure, 
more like a She-devil than a Goddeſs. Diana — 
Epheſia mammis multis et veribus [uberibus] ex- 
ſirufta. Minucius, 2. 21. where ſee Davies. 
Theophilus ſhould rather have called her "Agl;uy 
than Aßlua, but the Pagans confounded their 
Deities together, and made their Ceres, Diana, 
Hecate, Iſis, Proſerpina, Minerva, etc. to be one 
and the ſame, and thence came the Symbolic and 
Pantbeiſtic images of Gods and Goddeſſes, re- 
preſenting the attributes of ſeveral Deities. 


CONTEMPORARY with Theophilus was Ire- 
næus, who gives us an account of miracles 
wrought in the Church, as healing the ſick, 
caſting out Devils, ſpeaking various languages, 
raiſing the dead, etc. 

It hath been hitherto taken for granted on 
all ſides that he ſpeaks of all theſe miracles, 

as 
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as being performed in his days. Therefore Dr. 
Middleton has laboured to invalidate his tefti- 
mony, and to ſhew that he was a weak, credu- 
lous, and injudicious man; and I fear it will be 
no eaſy taſk to clear * him entirely from the 
imputation of credulity and innaccuracy. But 
on conſidering the words of Irenzus, a con- 
jecture offered itſelf to me, which may perhaps 
deſerve notice: Irenæus writing againft He- 
retics, obſerves that they never had miraculous 
gifts amongſt them, and thereby might be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the diſciples of Chriſt. Then 
he proceeds to ſpeak of the miracles performed 
by the latter, mixing thoſe which had been 
wrought by the Apoſtles and their immediate 
ſucceſſors with thoſe which, in his opinion, 
and according to common report, ſtill continued 
in the Church. When he ſpeaks of reſurrections 
he ſays, the ſoul returned, the dead were raiſed, 
and remained guy ius, with use, that is, with us 


© The credulity and inaccuracy of the Chriſtians of thoſe 
times permit us not to truſt to their relations, eſpecially when 
they contain any thing preternatural. One cannot help wiſh- 
ing that they had been more circumſpe& and leſs credulous ; 
but perhaps Providence would not preſerve them from theſe 
errors and defects, that it might plainly appear, that they 
were men in no manner comparable to the firſt diſciples of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and conſequently altogether incapable of forging 
the books of the New Teſtament, Le Clerc, Bibl. A. et M. 
xxiii. P. 27. 

* Nvuy dici poteſt, de re quæ ætate noſtra facta eſt, idemque 
valet ac To xa id, quod Euſebius uſurpare ſolet de rebus 
multo ante geſtis. Ut cum dicit de Porphyrio philoſopho 
6 h nu. yer — Juſtinus de Antinoo ita Joquitur, 72 
pvy yEvoive, qui noſtra ætate vixit. Yale/ius ad Euſeb. iv. 8. 
Chriſtians; 
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Cbriſtians; but he fixes not the time when they 
were. recalled to life, and were to be ſeen. It 
is not evident therefore, even upon his own 
account of it, that the dead were raiſed, or re- 
mained alive at the time he wrote. It is re- 
markable that when he ſpeaks of caſting out 
Devils, healing the fick, and other miracles, 
he uſes the preſent tenſe, ire cu, tAauygomn, iav ), 
etc, but when he mentions reſurrections, he has 
the caution always to uſe the aoriſt, iris gelber, 
xen. 1ytebnoa, mapipayey. | 

Irenzus ſays that the dead were raiſed and 
remained alive for ſome years: Quadratus, who 
wrote his Apology about fifty years before him, 
ſpeaks thus; TS 5 Tærñje . id re tgya die mag 
eel Þ . e Sregmebes|es of Gg ciiles C vexpaur 
0 8% O av uc FeegTeuo por XA i ava wo, 
a uu de œu,Ejj gd; Dιοj-iſos peovov Tov Lo- 
TIC), d M du, 10 oy Jn x 1 
50%. Wet ni eic robe ii N TWES aurwy A i- 
xov]o. Ser vatoris autem noſtri opera ſemper con- 


- 


Hicua erant, quippe que vera efſent: u ſcilicet 


qui morbis liberati, aut qui ex morte ad vitam 
revocati fuerant. Qui quidem non ſolum dum 
ſanabantur, aut dum ad vitam revocabantur, 
conſpecti ſunt ab omnibus, ſed ſecuto deinceps tem- 
pore. Nec ſolum quamdiu in terris moratus eſt 
Servator nofter, verum etiam poſt ejus diſceſſum 
diu ſuperſtites fuerunt : adeo ut nonnulli eorum 
etiam ad noſtra uſque tempora pervenerint. Apud 
Euſeb, iv. 3. Both of them uſe the ſame word 
lIxauos. Xe0v0y ixavey, ſays Quadratus ; ixavoie ire, 

ſays 
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* ſays Irenæus. Did Irenzus copy Quadra- 
tus f? 
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1 T AHagitante cum jejuniis multis et orationibus, reverſa eſt in corpus 
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anima defuncti, et Sandtorum precibus hominis vita donata gi. — 
Quod fi ſimulatione quadam ac preſligiis hac Dominum ſeciſſe 
Dau ſunt, ad prophetarum oracula eos deducentes; ex illis ae- 


Vor. II. C Irenzus 
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Irenæus ſays that evil ſpirits were caſt out 
of Pagans, ſo as to return no more, and that 
they who were thus cured often embraced 
Chriſtianity. Tertullian ad Scap. iv. and Ori- 
gen in Reg. aftirm the fame. 

Irenæus ſays not, as ſome have imagined, that 
ALL Chriſtians could work miracles : he only 
ſays, o ana; aurs iat, they who are true 
diſciples of Chriſt, which is not the ſame as 
zevre;, and only means that none except true 
Chriſtians had ſuch powers. Theſe learned men 
ſeem to have been miſled by the tranſlation of 
Valeſius. Aw xa; & Cativg cu of aknba; airs 
uchi c Tap abr Aae TW xa — unde etiam 
in ejus nomine, quotquot veri ſunt ejus diſcipuli, 


monſtrabimus cuncta de ipſo ita predifta et geſta eſſe certiſſime, 
eumgue ſolum eſſe Filium Dei. Unde etiam in ejus nomine, quot- 
gubt veri ſunt ejus diſcipuli, accepta ab eo gratia ad ſalutem at- 
que utilitatem reliquarum omnium ea faciunt, prout unuſquiſque 
ipſorum ab eo munus acceperit. Alii enim Dæmonas expellunt 
certi ſſime ac veriſſime; adeo ut qui ejuſmodi malis ſpiritibus liberati 
ſunt, ſæpe fidem amplectantur, et in Eccleſia permaneant. Alii 
' preſcientiam futurorum et viſiones ſortiti ſunt, et propheticas præ- 
dictiones. Alii infirmos per tmpoſitionem manuum curant, ac 
pꝛriſtinæ ſanitati reſtituunt. Sed et mortut aliquoties, ut ſupra 
diximus, excitati ſunt, et pluribus deinceps annis nobiſcum reman- 
ſerunt. Quid plura ? non poteſi numerus iniri donorum, qua 
per univerſum orbem Eccleſia a Deo accipiens, in nomine ejus qui 
ſub Pontio Pilato crucifixus gſi Jeſu Chriſti, quotidie ad opitu- 
lationem gentium operatur ; nec fallens quenquam, nec pecuniam 
corradens. Ut enim gratis accepit a Deo, fic etiam gratis mini- 
firat. = Sicuti multos ex fratribus audimus in Eccleſia, qui pro- 
Pbetiæ dona conſecuti ſunt, et omni linguarum genere per Spiritum 
loquuntur, et ad hominum utilitatem, occulta in lucem proferunt, 
_ atque arcana Dei myſteria exponunt, Irenæus ii. 57. p. 166. 
Ed. Maſſuet ; or Euleb. v. 7. 

6 acceptd 
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acceptd ab eo gratid — So Valeſius, who had 
no reaſon to put in quotguot. It ſhould be, 
Unde etiam in illius nomine, veri ejus diſcipuli, 
etc, 
Ihe general ſenſe of the paſſage produced 
here from Irenzus is this: Heretics never had 
any miraculous powers, much leſs the power 
of raiſing the dead: yet this our Lord and his 
*Z Apoſtles have done, this the Brethren have often 
by their united prayers obtained from God: 
the dead have been raiſed; and have continued 
with us for ſome years. The true diſciples of 
Chriſt receive vatious gifts, and daily impart 
them as freely as they have received them; 
2 ſome foretell future events, others heal the ſick, 
# others expell evil Spirits, etc. 

I ſuſpe that if Irenzus had been called upon 
to explain himſelf as to theſe gifts, and to prove 
his aſſertions, he would have ſaid, that the 
ejecting of Demons, and the healing the ſick 
were ſtill performed upon certain occaſions ; 
but that the ſpeaking of languages, the diſclo- 
ſing the ſecrets of mens hearts, and the raiſing 
of the dead had been performed by Apoſtles 
and Apoſtolical men; and that he had men- 
tioned all theſe miracles without difcrimination 
of time, as gifts conferred on the faithful, and 
never on heretics. 

In ſpeaking of theſe miracles he alludes to 
the New Teſtament, and talks in the Apoſtolical 
ſtyle: Kao; tis xa; aurov rw drogedy e νν D Wag 
aurs. from 1 Pet. iv. 10. a5 xala; rats xa- 
Tp, — Again; Mire ga ra @T% ric, Aire C ag- 

C 2 WeSC pine 
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ovix]noo US; Again; Q N due e de 7 : 
Oe, Captdy 2 Alæαννti. from Mat. x. 8. peas 2 . 
ere, Cawpeay dere. Again; re ug eig avec: 
d yhſar. from 1 Cor. xiv. 25. % owrw rd xgun]le Þ} - 
Ths xing cru rod Oavres irt j ai. 1 
After Irenæus, there is hardly any mention I 
made of the gift of tongues in Eccleſiaſtical F 
Hiſtory. One who hath written the life of F _ 
Pachomius, a Monk of the fourth century, ſays f. 
amongſt other things equally marvellous and _ 
equally credible, that this Saint had received a 2 
power to ſpeak all ſorts of languages. Sce Bol- 1 
landus, or Tillemont H. E. vii. p. 224. 2 
As to the ejection of Demons, mentioned C 
by Irenzus, and other fathers, every one knows 2 
how often even the wiſe and the wary have m 
been deceived in the affair of ſorcery, witchcraft, * x 
and Dzmoniacal operations. The proofs muſt * Ky 
be very clear and the caſe eaſily diſtinguiſhable 3 e 


trom bodily diſorders, or from impoſture, before 
a man ſhould give a full aſſent to the teſtimony * fu 
either of ancient or of modern Chriſtians. The #1 
ſpeaking of new languages, as we obſerved in 77 
the former volume, hath been ſuppoſed one of 
the marks of a poſſeſſion. Hoc prodigii Demon | * 
imitatione proſecutus eſt, fi creditur Hieronymo fu 
in vita Hilarionis: Videres de ore barbaro, et 
qui Francam tantum et Latinam noverat, Syra 
ad purum verba reſonare. Simile prodigium bu 
narratur 4 Gregorio Magno: Ammonius mihi 49 
Jam in monaſterio poſitus narravit, quod in ea 
morta- 
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mortalitate quæ Patrici ? Narſi temporibus, hanc 
urbem vehementer afflixit, in domo predicti 
Valeriani puer armentarius fuit, præcipuæ ſim- 

licitatis, et humilitatis Cum vero ejuſdem 
advocati domus eadem clade vaſtaretur, idem 
puer percuſſus eſt, et ad mortem uſque deductus, 
qui ſubito ſublatus a præſentibus rediit, ſibique 
dominum vocari fecit: cui ait, Ego in cœlo fui. 
— ut vero ſcias quod me in cœlum fuiſſe verum 
fateor, ecce accepi illic, ut linguis omnium lo- 
quar. Numquid tibi incognitum fuit, Græcam 
me linguam omnino non noſſe, et tamen Græce 
loquor, ut cognoſcas an verum fit quod me 
omnes linguas accepiſſe confiteor; cui tunc 
Græce dominus ſuus locutus eſt; atque ita ille 
in eadem lingua reſpondit, ut cuncti qui aderant 
mirarentur. In eadem quoque domo prædicti 
Narſi Spatarius Vulgar manebat, qui feſtine 
ad ægrum deductus, ei Vulgarica lingua locutus 
eſt. Sed ita puer ille in Italia natus et nutri- 
tus, in eadem locutione reſpondit. Q i vera 


Junt, ut vera efſe poſſunt, crediderim non miſerum 


puerum tot linguis imbutum fuiſſe, at Demonem, 
ut olim ſerpentis, fic et loquentis lingua, finxiſje 
voces pronuncianti peregrinas, Quippe die tertio 
infelix ille puer, manus ac brachia, lacertoſque 
ſuos, dentibus laniavit, atque ita de corpore ex- 
ivit. S. Baſnage, Annal. i. p. 424. | 
Theſe things may be true, as Baſnage obſerves; 
but ſurely we want better vouchers than Jerom, 
and Ammonius the Monk. We might as well 


© I ſuppoſe it ſhould be Patricii Narſetis, or Nar/is. 
C3 believe, 
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believe, upon the authority of Zfop and Fhæ- 
drus, that the Fox and the Cat held a dialogue 
together in Greek or in Latin. 
The reaſon for which ſo many Magicians 
« were found amongſt the Jews, though they 
% were condemned by the Law of God, was 
« that the Jews aſcribed moſt diſeaſes, thoſe 
« eſpecially which diſturb the underſtanding 
« and diſlocate the limbs, to the malice of Dæ- 
„ mons, and imagined that ſuch diſeaſes could 
© only be cured by ſorcery and incantations. 
« Wefind in the Goſpel that, when our Saviour 
« cured the diſeaſed and the poſſeſſed, the Jews 
« ſaid that he wrought theſe miracles by the 
« power and aſſiſtance of Damons.” Vgneul- 
Marville b, tom. i. p. 278. 

« There are men of abilities, who reſpect 
te the authority of the ſacred Books, and yet 
« know not how to believe that the Dæmoniacs 


% mentioned in the Goſpels were tormented 


„ by Dzmons. They are inclined to think 
« that their diſeaſes were natural, but that the 
* cauſes of them were not known. This 
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opinion gives me no offence: the miracles 


cc 


only ſo much the greater, ſince it is much 


" His true name was Dom Bonaventure D' Argonne, and he 7 
was Pricur de la Chatreiſe de Gaillan. See Lettres de Bayle, 
p. 666. 708. 869. Vous avs raiſon, lays Bayle, de trouver bon 


le Melange de Vigneul-Marville, etc. 


i Some learned men now living have declared themſelves 
of this opinion, with a very good deſign, as I firmly believe; 
but their ſyſtem is liable to inſuperable objections. 


& more 


of our Saviour, upon this ſuppoſition, were 
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more wonderful to command a Diſeaſe than 
to command a Devil to depart inſtantly, and 
to be inſtantly obeyed; beſides, our Lord 
was not ſent to rectify the wrong -notions 
which the Jews might entertain concerning 
theſe maladies.” Thus Beauſobre, in his 


* poſthumous remarks on Mat. v. p. 14. whoſe 
Z ſincere attachment to Chriſtianity no man can 


# fairly call in queſtion. 


In his notes on Mark v, he is of opinion 


that the Demoniac who brake his chains and 


fetters, muſt have been aſſiſted by an evil Spirit, 


and that, of the Dzmoniacs mentioned in the 
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Sacred Books, ſome were really poſſeſſed, and 
Z others were only afflicted with epilepſies, &c. 


« Theoſebius, a Pagan philoſopher, had a 
wife who was poſſeſſed with a Dzmon. To 
deliver her, he at firſt had recourſe to prayers | 
and humble intreaties: but the Demon, 
who was an opiniatre, made a jeſt of all this. 
At laſt Theoſebius conjured him in the name 
of the God of the Hebrews, and called to 
witneſs the Beams of the Sun. Then the 
Dæmon quitted his lodging, proteſting that 
he had a profound reſpect for all the Gods 
in general, but moſt particularly for the God 
of the Hebrews. It is not a Chriſtian who 
relates this ſtory: it is the philoſopher Da- 
maſcius. Apud Phot. Cod. 242. col. 1037. 


Beaufobre Hiſt. de Man. 11. 67. 


It would not be right to overlook 7. ertullian's 


Dæmoniac. A woman, ſays he, went to the 
Theatre, and came home poſſeſſed by a Devil. 


C + 'The 
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The Exorciſt, who endeavoured to caſt hin 
out, aſked him how he had the aſſurance to 
enter into a Chriſtian. Why not? ſaid the 
Dzmon: I found her at my own houſe. De 

. Spectac. 20. 

It is moſt probable that the Dzmoniacs de- 
ſcribed in the New Teſtament were really 
poſſeſſed. Sec vol. i. p. 10. When the Devils 
went out of the Dæmoniacs, and entered into 
the ſwine, if the diſorder of theſe men was 
only madneſs, the ſenſe muſt be that 2% diſcaſe 
left the men and was transferred to the beaſts, 
and this muſt have been performed by the im- 
mediate act and power of Chriſt; but if it was 
a Dæmoniacal caſe, the deſtruction of the beaſts 
was only by his permiſſion, and by the act and 
power of the evil ſpirits, It deſerves therefore 
to be conſidered, whether a bare permiſſion of 
our Lord, in this caſe, be not more conſiſtent 
with the general character of his mighty works, 
which were of the merciful and not of the 
ſevere kind, and alſo with the words of the three 
Eyangeliſts, which repreſent him, not as acting. 
but only as nat hindering. | 
As to the Dzmoniacs in the following ages, 
it may be left as a dubious point; dubious, I 
tey; for it is poſſible that, after the Apoſtolical 
2c, evil Spirits might be permitted or com- 
manded by the Supreme Governor to afflict 
men, and might be obliged to depart at the 
command of Chriſtians, and at the name of 
J-ſus. It is poſſible that ſuch interpoſitions of 
L=:nons might be permitted in one century 

LE, and 
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and in one region, and not in another. 'The 
inviſible and ſpiritual and Angelical world may 
undergo many variations, and be ſubject to 
different reſtraints and regulations in different 
ages, ſo as to interfere more, or leſs, or not at 
all, in human affairs. Thus much in behalf, 


not of belief, but of Academical heſitation. 


LE CLEeRrc, in his Hiftoria Ecclgſiaſtica, 
hath inſerted the Chriſtian Creed, as it ſtood in 
the days of Irenæus: 

e Eccliſia, inquit Irenzus, tamet/i per totum 
&« orbem, uſque ad extremos terre fines, ſparſa, ab 
«© Apoſtolis eorumgue Diſcipults fidem accepit, que 
« oft, 1. in unum Deum Patrem Omnipotentem, qui 
fecit calum et terram et mare et omnia que in eis 
&« ſunt, 11. et in unum Jeſum Chriſlum, Filium 
Dei, noſire ſalutis cauſid, incarnatum; 111. et 
in Spiritum Sanctum, qui, per Prophetas, æco- 
« nomias et adventus (Chriſti) prædicavit, et ge- 
ce nerationem e Virgine, et perpeſſionem et reſur- 
« rectionem e mortuts, ef cum carne in calos ad- 
6e ſumptionem dilecti Feſu Chriſti Domini noftri, 
« ef e cel adventum ejus, in gloria Patris, ad 
% colligenda omnia, et ad excitandam omnem totius 
© humani generis carnem; Iv. ut Chriſto feſu Do- 
ino noſiro et Servatori et Regi, ſecundum Patris 
e inconſpicui voluntatem, flectatur omne genu cæ- 
« lefttum, terreſtrium, et inferorum, et omnis lingua 
ei confiteatur, utque ipſe juſtum judicium in 
omnibus ferat, ſpiritualia quidem nequitiæ et An- 
« gelos tranſgreſſores, quique in defettione fucrunt, 
« emproſque item homines et injuſtos et flagitioſos et 

I „ blaſphemos 
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« blaſphemos in ignem æternum mittat : uſtis vero 
« ſanctis, qui pracepta ejus ſervaverint, et in amore 
&« permanſerint, ſeu ab initio, ſeu poſt panitentiam, 
« vitam gratificatus, immortalitate eos donet, et 
« glorid æternd circumdet. 

Hanc confirmat in ſequentibus Jrencus fidem per 
totum terrarum orbem a Chriſtianis unanimi conſenſi 
et una voce doceri. — Hinc intelligere eſt eadem eſſe 
omnibus ſumma Fidei Capita, nec doctos pluribus 
indigere ad conſequendam ſalutem, quam minus cru 
ditos, neque ad plura admittenda adigi poſſe. 
Revelation, nimirum, ut detrahi nibil poteſt, fic nec 
quidquam addere fas eſt. Ideoque ſemel conſtituta 
Fidei Capita neque augeri, fine nova Revelatione, 
neque minui poffant. Duod ad animum revocaſſe 
oportuiſſet eos, qui nova Fidet Capita ſequentibus ſœ- 
cults, frve novis ullis a Deo mandatis acceptis, con- 
diderunt. — Ex hac, aliifve id genus priſcts Con- 
Feſponibus, conflatum poſtea eft, quad vocatur Sym- 
bolum Apoſtolorum, ut viri docti eftenderunt. p. 651. 

Let us add to this, the Creed which is de- 
livered to us by Tertullian ; 

Unicum quidem Deum credimus, ſub hac tamen 
drſpofatione, quam Oeconomiam dicimus, ut unici 
Dei fit et Filius, Sermo ipſius, qui ex ipſo proceſſerit, 
per quem omnia facta ſunt, et fine quo factum eſt 
nihil; hunc miſſum a Patre in Virginem, et ex ea 
natum hominem et Deum, filium hominis et filium 
Del, et cagnominatum Jeſum Chriflum ; hunc paſſum, 
bunc mortuum et ſepultum, ſecundum Scripturas, et re- 
Juſcitatum a Patre, et in cals reſumtum ſedere 
ad dexteram Patris, venturum judicare vivos et 
mortuos; qui exinde miſerit, ſecundum promiſſionem 

ſuam 
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ſuam, a Patre Spiritum Sanctum Paracletum, ſanc- 
tificatorem fidet eorum qui credunt in Patrem et Fili- 
um et Spiritum Sanctum. Adv. Praxeam, 2. 

Theſe are perhaps the two moſt ancient Creeds 
thit are extant, and not at all the worſe for their 
antiquity, 


TowaRDs the end of the ſecond century 
Pantænus, a philoſopher and a learned man, 
went to India to preach the Goſpel. He is not 
ſaid to have wrought any miracles there; but 
it is related that he found Chriſtians in thoſe 
countries. Euſebius v. 10, 
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NaRcissUs was made Biſhop of Jeruſalem 
about A. D. 180. The Chriſtians of that coun- 
try, in the time of Euſebius, preſerved the 
memory of ſome wonderful works wrought by 

> Him, and in his favour, which Euſebius relates, 
Vi, 9, 10, 11, It may ſeem the more probable 
that he ſhould have been enabled to perform 
miracles, becauſe he is not only repreſented as a 
yery good man, but he was in ſome manner, 
a diſciple or ſucceſſor of the Apoſtles, and an 
Apoſtolical Father; for he was born about A. 
D. 96. before the death of St. John, was made 
Biſhop when he was eighty four years old, and 
lived to an uncommon age, to a hundred and 
ſixteen at leaſt. But as his miracles ſtand upon 
traditionary report in Euſebius, every one may 

Judge of them as he thinks fit. 
Narciſſus is ſaid to have turned water into 
oil; but the change of water into oil to ſupply 
| the 
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the Church- lampe, has the air of a miracle per- 
formed upon an occaſion rather too ſlender. 
Let us therefore leave it in ambiguo. 

This miracle calls to mind a ſtory related by 
Dio, xlviii. Oroſius vi. and Euſebius in his Chro- 
nicon, that, in the time of Auguſtus, a fountain 
of oil burſt out at Rome, and flowed for a whole 
day. In Natural Hiſtory there are accounts of 
greazy and bituminous ſprings, where ſomething - 
like oil has floated on the water. Pliny xxxi. 
p. 549. and Harduin, in his notes, mention 
many ſuch fountains, qui explent olei vicem, and, 
guorum aqua lucerne ardeant. So that this re- 
port of Dio, etc. ſhould not raſhly be ranked 
with the appearance of Caſtor and Pollux, the 
men with the red beard, and other prodigies of 
the like nature. 


Ax anonymous writer of the ſecond century 
fays, that Natalis, a Confeſſor, having accepted 
of a Biſhoprick amongſt the Heretics, was ſe- 
verely ſcourged all night by Angels, and the 
next morning repented and returned to the 
Church. Apud Euſeb. v. 28. The teſtimony 
of this unknown writer cannot be of great au- 
thority : but the ſtory ſeems to have given the 
hint to Jerom to feign that he alſo underwent 
the lame diſcipline for ſtudying profane authors, 
Cicero, Virgil, etc. Upon which one of the 
Italian Ciceronians hath obſerved, that if Jerom 
was Whipped for being @ Ciceronian, that is, 
tor writing altogether in the ſtyle and manner 


of 


. 


BO H 


of Cicero, he ſuffered what he did k not deſerve, 
and might have pleaded Not guzlty. 

Of all the Latin Fathers Lactantius would 
have been entitled to the moſt ſtripes, as being 
by far the pureſt and politeſt writer: but he 
eſcaped this puniſhment: he was not whipped ; 
he was only ar ved. Lactantius, vir omnium 


ſuo tempore eruditiſſimus, ſed adeo  pauper, ut ple- 


rumque etiam neceſſaris indiguerit. Hieronymus 
Chron. I mention not this as any thing ex- 
traordinary or wonderful; not as one of the 
miracles cf the fourth century: for Poverty is 
a diſeaſe which rages as much and as frequently 
in the Republic of Letters, as the Plague in Con- 


antinople. The Motto of the Republic was 


given toit by Terence: it is; 
Modo liceat vivere; eft ſþes. Que? Nos efurt- 
turos ſatis. 


FroM the death of Severus, A. D. 211, to 
Decius, A. D. 249, the Chriſtians enjoyed a 
calm with little interruption : but proſperity is 
often a greater trial than adverſity ; a relaxation 
of diſcipline and a corruption of manners en- 
ſued. Cyprian, De Lapis, complains of it 
heavily, and deſcribes it in very ſtrong terms, 
which yet may perhaps require ſome abatement, 
though other writers concur in a great meaſure 
with him. His vehement temper, his indig- 
nation againſt vice, and his African eloquence 


* Yet he was a very good writer, for the time in which 
he lived. 


might 
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might induce him to make free with a figure 
called Exaggeration. But the number of Chri- 
ſtians who fell from the faith in the Decian 
perſecution ſhews that there had been a pre- 
ceding degeneracy. As the Chriſtians and the 
Pagans had dwelt quietly together in civil ſo- 


ciety, they learned ſomething of each other, 


and the former grew too compliant to worldly 
faſhions, and ſuffered from the contagion of 
bad example. In the time of Tertullian, if not 
before, there were ſome Chriſtian ſoldiers, and 
it is hard to conceive how they could maintain 
their innocence in that ſtation, and avoid ſuch 
diſſimulation, and ſuch practices! as were ſcarce- 
ly allowable. It is to be ſuppoſed that the 


Chriſtians kept out of the army as much as they 


could; which they might the more eaſily do, 
becauſe the Roman Service was attended with 
many profits, advantages, and privileges, and 
ſo the army was ſupplied and recruited with 
the leſs difficulty, and the officers were uſually 
cautious in accepting thoſe who offered them- 
ſelves, and required teſtimonials of their being 
duly and legally qualified; but to be ſure it 
muſt have happened ſometimes that Chriſtians 
were not left to their option, that a refuſal 
would have been criminal, and that they muſt 
have liſted, or have offended againſt the civil 
Laws. In ſuch caſes they might think it per- 


7 Religio tota caſtrenſis Signa veneratur, Signa jurat, Signa 
omnibus Diis præponit. Tertullian. Apol. Afterwards the 
Chriſtian Soldiers worſhiped their Labarum. 
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7 mitted to them to enter into the ſervice, though 


hardly as volunteers: but in this point, from 
the time of Tertullian they grew leſs and leſs 


= ſcrupulous, 


Euſebius highly commends the behaviour of 
the Chriſtian ſoldiers, who in the reign of Dio- 
cletian ſuffered themſelves to be turned out, 
rather than renounce their religion, and at the 
ſame time repreſents their ſtation as very ho- 
nourable and very profitable, and producing 
TYery, dc ga, SOregyiav. viii. 4. Martin was or- 
dered by his Father, who had ſerved in the 
Army, to liſt himſelf (as the Laws required) 
about A. D. 356. cum edictum eſſet a regibus ut 
veteranorum filu ad militiam ſcriberentur. Sulpit. 
Sever. Vit. Mart. c. 2. The army was chiefly 
compoled of Citizens, who had ſome fortunes, 
more or leſs, and whoſe names were in the 
public regiſters; nor did the Romans uſually 
admit aliens, or beggars, or bankrupts, or ſlaves, 
or ireed-men into the land ſervice, though in 
chuſing marines they were not nice and ſcru- 
pulous. They who refuſed to ſerve,” when they 
were ſummoned, unleſs they had an exemption 
or a lawful excuſe, were ſeverely puniſhed. 
But the ſtipends, the rewards, the privileges, 
the promotions, and the military genius of the 
Romans, .made it eaſy enough to find ſoldiers. 


See Lipſius de Milit. Rom. and particularly the 
Theod. Code, I. vii. p. 251, etc, 


TowaARDs the middle of the third century, 
one Paul fled from the perſecution, for which 


he 
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he deſerves to be commended; and quitting all 
that he had, retired to the deſerts, and con- 
tracting a love of ſolitude and a diſlike of the 
world, lived there alone, as it is ſaid, ninety 
years. This Hermit unfortunately ſet an ex- 
ample, which was followed by too many, and 
he may be conſidered as a kind of father and 
founder of the Monks: Jerom wrote his life; 
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his romance, I ſhould ſay, as alſo that of Hi- f N 


larion, who became a Monk in the beginning 
of the fourth century, when Antony was pro— 
pagating Monkery in Ægypt, and gathering 
diſciples. | 

Tillemont hath made two extraordinary con- 


ceſſions concerning Jerom, that he was more 
diſpoſed to augment than to diminiſh miracles, FF 


and that exactneſs was no part of his character. 
H. E. vii. p. 669. not. And Da Pin obſerves 
that Jerom's Life of Paul contains things gui 
font fort peu crotables. 


ABouT the ſame time began the ſchiſm of the 
Novations, which laſted two hundred years, and 
then dwindled away. Their diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rafter was that they would not receive into the 
Church penitent ſinners, and thoſe who lapſed 
in time of perſecution. They are alſo ſaid to 


have condemned ſecond marriages. There were 
at the end of the fixth century ſome people in 
Alexandria called Novatians, who refuſed to 
honour the reliques of the Martyrs, and there- | 


fore were accuſed of deſpiſing the Saints, and 
of making a jeſt of martyrdom, according to the 
ſtupid 
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# ſtupid jargon of the times. Tillemont, H. E. iii. 


=P: 475 


Oki EN was born A. D. 185, and died about 
253. He was very learned and ingenious, and 


indefatigably induſtrious; his whole life from 
his early years was ſpent in examining, teaching, 


and explaining the Scriptures, to which he join- 
ed the ſtudy of philoſophy, and of all polite 


literature. He was humble, modeſt, and pa- 


43 perſecuted and calumniate 


tient under great injuries and cruel treatment 
hich he received from Chriſtians and Pagans ; 
for though he ever had a conſiderable number of 
friends and admirers on account of his amiable 
qualities and uſeful accompliſhments, he was 

by by men who had 


neither his learning nor his virtue, degraded 


from the order of Preſbyters, driven from his 


home, and excommunicated by one Demetrius, 


1 Biſhop of Alexandria, who envied him, fays 


Euſebius, for the reputation which he had 
gained. Whilſt they were both together in the 


3 and of the living, the Biſhop had the advantage 


over the Preſbyter, ſo as to be able to harraſs 
Sand oppreſs him: but now Origen is a far 
: more Illuſtrious and a far more Reverend Name 
Sthan Demetrius, in the Chriſtian world, and in 
the Republic of Letters. Suum cuigue decus re- 


: pendit Poſteritas. 


* PRO hoc ſudore quid accepit præmii Origenes? 
43 Damnatur a Demetrio Epiſcopo. Exceptis Pa- 
Vaſtinæ et Arabia et Phenices atque Achaie ſa- 
rerdotibus, in damnationem ejus conſentit orbis. 
Vor. II. D Roma 
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Roma ipſa contra hunc cogit ſenatum ; non propter 
dogmatum novitatem, nec propter hereſim, ut 'Y 
nunc adverſus eum rabidi canes fimulant: ſed quia 
gloriam eloquentiæ ejus et ſcientiæ ferre non po- 
terant, et, illo docente, omnes muti putabantur. 
So ſaid Jerom, whilſt he had a favourable opi- | 
nion of Origen, and before he turned his coat, 
and abuſed him. Vid. Rufin. Apo. ii. 

There are many, ſays Origen, who loving me 
more than ] deſerve, ſpeak too advantageouſly of *. 
me, and aſcribe to me what I have not, and pre- 
tend not to have; others decry all that I ſay and 
do, and accuſe me of ſentiments which JI never held. 
Both tranſgreſs the rules of truth, the latter 
through ſpite and hatred, the former through 
fond affettion, affettion which perhaps deludes and 
miſleads as much as enmity, In Luc. Hom. 25. 

By boldly and openly confeſſing Jeſus Chriſt 
at all times, by attending the martyrs, and by 
converting many, and ſome of them conſider- 
able perſons, to Chriſtianity, he highly provoked 
the Pagans, and was often in the utmoſt danger, 
and in the reign of Decius he underwent im- 
priſonment, chains, and tortures. When he 
was not ſeventeen years old, his father ſuffered 
martyrdom, and he had fo carneſt a defire to 
die with him for the ſame cauſe, and threw il 
himſelf fo much in the way of the perſecutors, 
that his mother was obliged to ufe violence 
and to confine him at home. He then wrote | 
his father a letter, exhorting him to be conſtant, 
and not moved by compaſſion and affection for 
his family, which conſiſted of a wife and ſeven 
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ſons who had nothing to ſupport them, and 
would be left in great want. He was ever ex- 
tremely ſober and exemplary, practiſing what 
he preached to others, and he lived and died 
poor and deſtitute even of common conve- 
niencies. 

He carried his rigour and ſelf-denial to an 
exceſs, uſing auſterities which proved preju- 
dicial to his conſtitution, and whilſt he ex- 
pounded the Scriptures ® too much in the a/- 
legorical way, he interpreted, I know not how, 
ſome paſſages too literally, and by acting ſuitably 
to ſuch a ſenſe, he injured his own body and 
his health; but this was in his younger days, 
and he condemned himſelf for it afterwards. 

His inquiſitive genius, and his mixing phi- 
loſophy with Chriſtianity, led him perhaps into 
ſome learned ſingularities, and ingenious re- 
ries; but he was by temper far from dogma- 
tizing in ſuch points, from fomenting ſchiſms, 
and ſetting up himſelf for the head of a party. 
He lived in times when Chriſtians were not ſo 
ſhackled with ſyſtems and determinations as 
they were afterwards, nor ſo much expoſed to 
diſingenuous and illiberal objections, and had 
more liberty to -purſue their inquiries, and to 
ſpeak their mind. 

That he ſacrificed to Idols, to avoid an obſcene 
and moſt infamous puniſhment contrived by the 
Pagans, is a tale recorded by the Father of tales, 


in His exceſſes of this kind can never be excuſed ; they 
were in him even a diſtemper, which might be called, Furor 


Ailegoricus, 
D 2 by 
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by Epiphanius, who was a diligent collector of 

roundleſs and cenſorious reports, and who 
2 Origen and his writings. Towards the 
end of his life he wrote his juſtly eſteemed Book 7 
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againſt Celſus, where, after owning that the 
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number of miracles in his days was very much 
diminiſhed, he ſpeaks of ſome which were per- 
formed even then, as healing the ſick, and caſt- _ 
ing out Devils by invocation of Jeſus, and he 
mentions ſome who were converted to Chriſti- F _ 
anity by viſions and revelations. He ſpeaks of _. 
ſome of theſe things as one who was well in- 
formed, and he appeals to God that what he 
ſays is true, p. 34, 35, etc. This ſeems to P. 
be the beſt teſtimony we have that the fick 
in thoſe days were ſometimes miraculouſly MR ©* 
healed, and thus much may be affirmed that he in 
was utterly incapable of affirming a fact which * 
he knew or ſuſpected to be falſe. 10 
But from his writings and from his conduct 1 _ 
it appears too evidently to be denied or diſ- * " 
ſembled, that, with all his great and good qua- 1 
lities, he had a warm imagination, which leflens | 
the force of his teſtimony in the affair of mi- * bs 
racles, though his piety and probity be unque- ; 
ſtionable. He ſeems to have admitted the 7 
power of magical o ſpells, and the efficacy of Di-„ © 
vine names pronounced in barbarous languages; I 
and hence he alſo was accuſed of approving ma- f 
gie arts, by ſome of his adverſaries, but unrea- j 
Contra Cell. i. 19. Syneſius, a Platonic Philoſopher and if 5 


a Biſhop, had much the ſame notions. 


ſonably, 


. 
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ſonably, ſince they ought rather to have charged 
* him with over-credulity in theſe things. 


« Origen figured to himſelf divers kinds of 


XX «« Dzzmons, preſiding, if we may fo ſay, over 


« different vices, and having each their Prince 
« and their Chief. Legions of Dzmons, ſome 
« of pride, others of anger, others of avarice or 


bv of fornication, laboured inceſſantly, under the 


« orders of their Leaders, to ſeduce miſerable 
e mortals, and to turn their hearts towards vice. 
« This imagination was not peculiar to Origen.” 
Orig. in Joſ. Hom. xv. App. Maſi. Diff. in Iren. 
p-. 62. Beauſobre Hiſt, de Man. ii. 20. 

It is no wonder if they who ſuppoſed that 
each vice had its preſiding and influencing Dæ- 
mon, found Demons and Dæmoniacs every 
where, and aſcribed almoſt every moral or na- 
tural evil to evil ſpirits, ſo that a profligate fel- 
low could not commit any miſdemeanour, but 
it was, Siguis, inſtigante Diabolo, etc. 

But what Origen hath delivered concerning 
divine impulſes upon hearts properly diſpoſed 
to receive them, is more probable and more 
reaſonable. Many people, ſays he, have been 
brougbt over to Chriſtianity, by the Spirit of God 
giving a ſudden turn to their minds, and offering 
vifions to them either by day or might; ſo that 
inſtead of hating the word, they became ready even 
to lay down their lives for it. I have ſeen many 
= examples of this fort. — God is my witneſs, that 
ny /ole purpoſe is, to recommend the religion of 
= /c/aus, not by fictitious tales, etc, Why ſhould 
it be thought improbable that Pagans of good 

D 3 diſpo- 
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diſpoſitions, but not free from prejudices, ſhould 
have been called by divine admonitions, by 


dreams, or viſions, which might be a ſupport 


and a reinforcement to Chriſtianity in thoſe 


days of diſtreſs? See the ſtory of Baſilides and 


Potamiæna, in Euſebius, vi, 5. Baſilides, whilſt | 
he was a Pagan ſoldier, had ſhewed great hu- 


manity and compaſlion to this illuſtrious Virgin 


and Martyr, and the prayed to God for his con- ; 


verſion, and, as we are told, appeared to him in 
a dream, upon which he profeſſed himſelf a 


Chriſtian, and was beheaded. Potamiæna ſeems * Þ 


to have been one of Origen's diſciples, and it 1s 
not at all unlikely (though I think it hath hitherto 


eſcaped obſervation) that Origen had this ex- 3 
ample in his thoughts, when he wrote the 


words above cited. 


Socrates the hiſtorian makes a remark in 
which Plato and Origen are. concerned, Speax- 
ing of two learned Preſbyters, he expreſſes his 
wonder that they continued Arians, fince one 
of them was very fond of Plato, and the other of I 
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* Rufinus Potamiænam Origenis diſcipulam facit. In quo 
Rufino refragari equidem non auſim, Etſi enim id diſerte 
non dixit Euſebius, ex ejus tamen narratione id colligi videtur. 
Nam cum Martyres qui ex Origenis ſchola extiterunt, hic 
recenſens, Baſilidem et Potamiænam illis accenſeat, hi quo- 
que ex Origenis diſcipulis fuerint neceſſe eſt. quod cum de 
Baſilide dici non poſſit, de Potamiæna certe fit admodum pro- 
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7 ouvaidey aalaxs gonrye To you To ade. Etenim 
nec Plato ſecundam ac tertiam Cauſam, ut ipſe 
= guidem nominare ſolet, exiſtendi initium cepuſſe dicit : 


Et Origenes paſ/im in libris ſuis Filium Patri co- 
eternum eſſe confitetur. He adds that theſe two 
eloquent and learned Eccleſiaſtics, though they 
continued in their own Church, mended and im- 
proved the Arians not a little, and brought 
them nearer to the Conſubſtantialiſts. Both 
ſides wanted mending very much, and to be 
taught to differ and diſpute at leaſt like Chri- 
ſtians, and not to pull out one another's eyes. 

The Arians and the ? Conſubſtantialiſts both 
laid claim to Origen, as favouring their ſyſtems, 
and neither ſide wanted arguments drawn from 
his writings ; for, on the one hand, Origen ad- 
mitted the eternity of the Ay, and, on the 
other hand, he ſaid many things concerning the 
Aoy@», which ſeemed agreeable to the Semi- 
Arian doctrines. 

Origen was a Platonic Chriſtian, and a Pla- 
toniſt would have readily allowed that the As- 
y@» was an eternal emanation or production from 
the Firſt Cauſe, the T Ey. | 

Cudworth hath made it probable. that ſome 


notion of a Trinity obtained in the Pagan world. 


It is to be found even amongſt the Chineſe, if 
the accounts given us of that nation may be 
credited. Whence had the Pagans this notion ? 


One part of them, I mean; for others condemned him 
as a father of Arianiſm. 
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From the firſt chapter of Gengſis, ſay ſome per- 
ſons. Let them by all means enjoy their opi- 
nion, if they can refrain from anathematizing 
thoſe who differ from them, and not imitate *R 
the ſage Council of Sirmium, which anathe- 
matized all thoſe who ſhould dare to deny that 
God the Father ſpake to his Son, when he ſaid, 
Let us make man, etc. Socrates H. E. ii. 30. 
The Platonic philoſophers, when they conſi- 
dered the viſible, and vital, and intellectual 
ſyſtem, found that, beſides ſluggiſh and inani- 
mate matter, which has a ſhadowy being, and 
is a ſmall remove above nothing, there exiſted 
in the univerſe, % and active power; above 
that, reaſon, underſtanding, wiſdom ; above that, 
goodneſs, above which there could be no ima- 
ginable perfection. The ſame things they ' 
found in every man who acts according to his 
nature, namely /;fe, reaſon, and goodneſs. Tracing 
effects up to their cauſes, and proceeding in the 
aſcending ſcale, above all other beings they 
placed as Principles, a Puxi, above that a Aoy@», 
and above both a To EY E *Aſabiv. Theſe no- 
tions the Platonics aſcribed to their Maſter ; 
but it muſt be confeſſed that Plato talks ve 
obſcurely upon the ſubject. 
The Emperor Julian, who rejected Chriſt, 
did not reject the notion of a AC. His As- 
„O. was the Sun, whom he accounted to be the 
viſible Image of the inviſible God, whilſt he 
perverſely ſhut his eyes againſt the Sun of 
7 :ghteouſneſs that aroſe on a benighted world 
with ſalvation in his rays, N 
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Eraſmus was one of thoſe who had a high 
eſteem for Origen. Plus me docet, ſays he, 
Chriſtians philofophia unica Origenis pagina, 
quam decem Auguſtini. This is an honourable 
teſtimony for Origen ; it 1s Laudari a viro 
laudato. 


GREGORY, called Thaumaturgus, a diſciple 
of Origen, is ſaid to have wrought many mi- 
racles; but Euſebius, who makes honourable 
mention of him, ſays not a word concerning 
them, which is remarkable ; and ſome of them 
are of a very ſuſpicious kind, as his writing 
Laconic Epiſtles to Satan, and laying commands 
upon him, which were punctually obeyed. This 
is full as probable as that the bones of Babylas 
drove the Devil from Daphne, though both 
theſe ingenious ſtories, with others of the ſame 
kind, are defended by Tillemont, and by Fa- 
ther Baltus, and the latter by Cave, and by 
many other writers. The relators of Gregory's 
miracles lived when romancing was much in 
faſhion, as Socrates, Theodoret, Rufinus ; and 
alſo Gregory of Nyſſa who wrote his life, and 
this Gregory's brother Bafil, who had learned 
many of theſe ſtories from their grand- mother 
Macrina. Gregory Nyſſen ſays alſo that the 
Apoſtle St. John, at the requeſt of the Virgin 
Mary, preſented Thaumaturgus with a! Creed, 
which the Saint wrote down immediately, and 


* See Waterland's Importance, etc. p. 232. Berriman's 


Flijt. Acc. of the Trin. Contr. p. 138. 141, Middleton's In- 


quiry, p. 148. 
ever 
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ever after made uſe of, as well he might, and tranſ- 
mitted it to poſterity. The ſtory ſeems to have 


been borrowed from the tranſactions between Nu- * 4 


ma and the Goddeſs Egeria ; and both are equally 
credible. This dnt; ayarua, his Symbol dropt 
from the clouds, which muſt needs be a wonderful 


curioſity, is {till extant, to our great benefit, and 3 


may be ſeen, though it cannot be warranted free 
from interpolations, in Fabricius, Bibl. Græc. v. 
P. 249. or in Cave's Life of Gregory. Here ariſes 
no ſmall difficulty, the ſolution of which ſhall 
be left to thoſe whom it concerns: If the 


Chriſtians of the fourth and following centuries | 4 


were ſatisfied with the truth of this narration, 
they ſhould certainly have drawn up no new 
Creeds, but have reſted contented with a truly 
Apoſtolical Symbol, and not have had the vanity 
to think that they could compole a better than 
St. John's. | 

Many of theſe * celeſtial gifts were beſtowed 
in better days upon mortal men, Pachomius, a 
Monk of the fourth century, received from an 


Angel a table of braſs, containing rules for the 


Monaſtic Order. The fa& is related by Cyril 
of Alexandria, by Palladius Lau/iac. 38. by So- 
zomen iii. 14. and by Gennadius Vit. Patr. 
Be it as it will, ſays Du Pin, for although this 
flory be reported by many Authors, I cannot think 


that we are abſolutely obliged to believe it. Saint 
Pacome. 


See more of theſe Chriſtian frauds in Beauſcbre, H. de 
Manich. i. p · 338. | 
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In the eighth century ſome monks pretended 


that the Angel Gabriel had brought ?welve Ar- 
* ticles from heaven, one of which was, that Ec- 
= cleſiaſtics muſt not marry. A Fhirteenth ſhould 
have been added, hat they might keep concubines, 
Bibl. Univerſ. xii. p. 376. 


In the twelfth century an Angel brought 
from heaven a Book of prophecies upon copper 
plates, and gave it to a prieſt called Cyril, who 


q gave it to Abbot Joachim. Bibl. Univ. xi. 


13. 
1 In Fabricius there is an Epiſtle of Jeſus Chriſt 
which was ſaid to fall from heaven. Cod. Apocr. 
N. T. p. 307. But this is an impoſture too 
profane to be laughed at. 

Not only the ancient Pagan Legiſlators, but 
the Heretics alſo had the ſtart of the Catholics 
in this curious device. An obſcure ſect of men 
called Helceſaitæ, Gio rwa Oeogow, 1 AY gow 8 
Sa cla Ni produce a Book, which they 
affirm to have fallen from heaven, ſays Origen 
apud Euſeb. vi. 38. 

It is affirmed, that there is no reaſon to reject 
it; that when Gregory was made Biſhop, Neo- 
cæſarea and its neighbourhood, conſiſted almoſt 
entirely of Pagans; and that when he died he 
left it as full of Chriſtians, whom he had con- 
verted, and who retained a great and laſting re- 
ſpect for his memory, which was honoured, ſays 
Socrates, in Athens, Berytus, Pontus, and in- 
deed in all the earth. 


IN 
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In the third century began the Manichzan 
hereſy, of which I ſhall give an account ex- 
Kt from Beauſobre, who. has fully diſcuſſed 
the ſubject in his Hiſtory of Manichæiſm, and 
cleared it from abundance of lies and for- 


geries. | 


THE Manichzans fell into great errors, and 
ſtrangely corrupted the Chriſtian faith; but 
they were much miſrepreſented, and cruelly 


treated by their adverſaries, which probably was 


the caſe of many other ancient heretics. 

The Chriſtians of every ſect and denomina- 
tion, the Eaſtern Pagans, the Mahometans, 
and the Jews, have all agreed in hating the 
Manichæans. 

Their books are loſt; for it was an old cuſtom 
with the Chriſtians to burn heretical writings, 
and to forbid the reading of them. 

The accounts therefore which we have of 
ancient Heretics are uſually very imperfect, and 
not to be depended upon; for the Orthodox, 
either through reſentment or ignorance, have 
not done them juſtice. 

Manichæus pretended to be an Apoſtle of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, and a prophet illuminated by the 
Paraclete, to reform all religions, and to re- 
veal thoſe traths-which our Saviour thought it 
not proper to commit to his firſt Diſciples. This 
was his impaſture, or his fanaticiſm ; for he 
pretended not himſelf to be the Holy Ghoſt, 
though he has been accuſed of it, 
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By virtue of this divine miſſion, he rejected 
pa Old and reformed the New Teſtament. He 
13 either that the Goſpels were not the 


; 4 work of Apoſtles or Apoſtolical men whoſe 


a names they bare, or that if they were, they 
had been falſified by Judaizing Chriſtians : but 
it appears not that he or his followers took 
upon them to curtail or interpolate the New 
Teſtament. 

Having denied the inſpiration, or at leaſt the 
ſuperior authority, of the Hebrew prophets, he 
oppoſed to them other prophets, whoſe books 
the Eaſtern nations pretended to have preſerved. 
Ne affirmed that every nation had been favoured 
& with prophets, and that the Chriſtian Church, 
being chiefly compoſed of Gentiles, ought to 
be guided by thoſe illuminated Gentile teachers, 
and not by Hebrew inſtructors: , 

He admitted the authotity of Apocryphal | 
Books compoſed to maintain the hereſies of 
the Docetæ and of the Encratites, whoſe no- 
tions he alſo adopted ; thoſe of the former, who 
held that Chriſt had only the appearance of a 
man, and thoſe of the latter, who condemned 
marriage and the uſe of animal food. 

Manichæus believed that the divine nature 
was extended and limited: but as he limited 
not the divine perfections, his error was the leſs 
noxious, nor were ſome of the Fathers free from 
at. 

He held a Trinity, and the conſubſtantiality 
of the Perſons, but he thought them as really 


diſtin as three men. We muſt not hence 
charge 
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charge him with Tritheiſm, unleſs we would 
involve in the ſame charge many of the moſt il- 


luſtrious Fathers, who were in the ſame ſenti- 
ment. ; 
He acknowledged only one God, to whom 
he aſcribed all the attributes that ſeemed to him 
to belong to a Being ſupremely perfect. Having 
no idea of a ſubſtance without place and exten- 
fion, he conceived the Divinity to be a livin 
immaterial Light, which had reſided from all 


eternity in the higheſt heaven, accompanied 


with pure and immortal Spirits, whom he called 
Eons, and who were emanations of the divine 


eſſence. This was a Platonic notion. Yet were 


theſe ons infinitely beneath their Author, and 
not, properly ſpeaking, Gods. 

The higheſt heaven and the intelligent agents 
who inhabit it, compoſe the intellectual world, 
which is eternal. The luminous ſubſtance, of 
which heaven is formed, is coeternal with God ; 
it is alſo ſelf-exiſtent, ſince from nothing no- 
thing can proceed: but the heaven and the E- 
ons have only a ſecondary eternity, fince they 
have a cauſe, which is God; yet as this cauſe 
hath operated from all eternity, they are like- 
wiſe eternal. This alſo was Platonic. 

From the eſſence of the Father have emaned 
two perſons, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, 
Theſe two emanations are far ſuperior to all the 
others : they are conſubſtantial with the Father; 
but ſubordinate, and they have not abſolute in- 
dependency, which belongs to him alone. The 
firſt of theſe, fince the formation of the mate- 
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rial world, reſides in the ſun and moon, the 


© ſecond in the air. There they execute the or- 
ders of the Father, and there they will remain, 
till the conſummation of the age. In this part 


of the Manichzan ſyſtem there are notions not 
remote from the Hebrew and the Ægyptian 
Theology. 

In a corner of infinite ſpace reſided from all 
eternity an evil Power, which Manichæus called 
Matter in philoſophic ſtyle, the Devil in vulgar 
ſtyle, and Dari#neſs in Myſtical language, which 
was that of the Magi. The empire of this Power 
was divided into five regions, the uppermoſt of 
which ſurrounded and contained within it the 
reſt. Each of theſe regions had one of the ele- 
ments of matter,” together with living animals 
formed out of it; each had alſo its ruling Prince, 
but all were under the dominion of the Great 
Prince, the ſole head of the Evil Powers. 

Theſe two empires being thus divided by I 
know not what bounds, God knew the Dark- 
neſs, but the Darkneſs knew not him, or the 
Light, nor would ever have known the happy 
realms, if a ſedition which aroſe in it had not 
cauſed the Powers of Darkneſs to come forth 
from their limits, Seeing the Light, they pro- 


. jected to make an irruption into that kingdom, 


and to ſeize it. God oppoſed to them a Power 
called the firſt Man, who was armed with the 
five elements of the celeſtial ſubſtance. Among 
theſe elements was that of light, by which was 
probably meant the human ſoul. But this firſt 
Man being too weak for his adverſaries, God 

ſent 
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ſent to his aid a ſecond power, called the living 
Spirit, who delivered him. However the Dz- 
mons having ſeized a part of the heavenly ſub- 
ſtance, Light and Darkneſs became blended 
together. This fable was intended as a ſolu- 
tion of the origin of natural and moral evil. 

The living Spirit having conquered the Dæ- 
mons, chained them in the air, leaving them 
no more liberty than he judged ſuitable to his 
own deſigns. There, in their fury, they are 
the cauſe of tempeſts, thunder, lightning, rain, 
and contagious diſtempers. 

The two ſubſtances being mixed, the living 
Spirit judged that he could make ſomething 

grand and beautiful out of them ; and indeed 
this was the intention of the Supreme God in 
permitting this mixture. The Spirit began then 
by ſeparating the parts of the celeſtial ſubſtance 
which were preſerved from the contagion of 
matter, and of them he formed the ſun and 
moon : of thoſe which were corrupted only in 
a ſmall degree he made the planets, and the 
lower heaven. The reſt remained confounded 
with the material ſubſtance, and it was all em- 
ployed in forming our ſublunary world where 
good and evil are intermixed. 

As human ſouls were the moſt excellent parts 
of the celeſtial ſubſtance which the Princes of 
Darkneſs had ſeized, they contrived to retain 
them. The great Prince formed two organized 
bodies upon the model of the fir/# Man, whom 
he had beheld. He made them of different 
ſexes, and in them he incloſed the firſt ſouls 


which 
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which he had taken. His project was to charm 
them by the ſweet impreſſions of the ſenſes, to 
make them love their priſons, and to incline 
them irreſiſtibly to perpetuate their captivity by 
the allurements of concupiſcence : and as gene- 


ration continues to produce bodies reſembling 


the two firſt, the ſouls which flutter in the air 
and are diſperſed every where in theſe lower re- 
pions, imprudently enter into the corporeal 
priſons which , 1 ß continually pro- 
XZ duces and prepares for their reception: there 
they willingly continue, enamoured with their 
hhabitation. 

Souls, being of celeſtial origin, have by na- 
ture the ſeeds of virtue, and the knowledge of 
duty; but when they are united to bodies, they 
drink in the cup of oblivion a pernicious poiſon, 
XZ which deprives them of their memory. That 
was Platonic. 

To remedy this inconvenience, the Divine 
Providence at firſt made uſe of the miniſtry of 
good Angels, who taught the ancient Patriarchs 
ſalutary truths. Theſe tranſmitted the” know- 
ledge of them to their deſcendants; and that 
this might never be totally extinguiſhed, God 
hath not ceaſed to raiſe up in all times and in 
all nations Wiſe men and Prophets, till at laſt 
it pleaſed him to ſend his Son into the world. 
This divine Miniſter inſtructed human ſouls 
concerning their true origin, the cauſes of their 
captivity, and the means of their deliverance, 
Atter having wrought innumerable miracles to 
confirm his doctrine, he taught them by his 

Vor. II. E myſtical 
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myſtical crucifixion, how they ought to mortify 
the fleſh with its affections: he alſo ſhewed 
them by his myſtical reſurrection and aſcen- 
ſion, that death deſtroys not the man, but 
only breaks his priſon, and reſtores to purified 
ſouls the liberty of returning to their heavenly 
country. 

Fleſh being compoſed of matter, and of the 
moſt vicious part of matter, it followed thence 
that the Son of God could only take the figure, 
not the real nature of man. Therefore Mani- 
chæus denied the incarnation, and the birth of 
Chriſt from, a virgin. He denied alſo that Chriſt 
made uſe of food for his ſuſtenance, that he 
had a ſoul ſuſceptible of the innocent affections, 
that he ſuffered, died, and roſe again. He ac- 
knowledged that all this was done in appear- 
ance, but not in reality, He denied alſo the 
reſurrection of the fleſh, fince that would be a 
perpetuating of thoſe evils of which the fleſh 
is the cauſe. He diſapproved of marriage, as 
being the invention of the Devils, to tie the 
fouls to the fleſh, and to retard their return to- 
heaven, He ſtrongly recommended all the au- 
ſterities which ſerve to mortify the body; and. 
for the ſame reaſon he d;/approved of the ule of 
wine and of fleſh,. pretending that it nouriſhed 
the body too much, and inflamed concupiſcence. 
He required of his Elect or the Perfect, that they 
ſhould embrace a voluntary poverty, and meddle 
with no ſecular affairs. | 

This Hereſiarch knew well, that as concu- 
piicence hath ſuch an empire aver the mind, it 
$555 224027 | would 
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would be a vain thing abſolutely to prohibit 
marriage : he therefore permitted or tolerated 
it in the Laity, as alſo meat, wine, and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of worldly goods. As all could not 
aſpire to Evangelical perfection, he uſed ſome 
condeſcenſion towards the weak: but as to the 
Perfect, and particularly the Eccleſiaſtics, he 
ordered them to imitate the life of Chriſt, who 
never was married, and who had no poſſeſſions. 
He permitted them only the moſt ſpiritualized 
pleaſures, ſuch as muſic and perfumes. His 
deſign was to wean the ſoul from ſenſual af- 
fections, becauſe, unleſs it be perfectly purified, 
it is not qualified for the heavenly manſions. 

As it is not poſſible that all human ſouls 
ſhould acquire this perfection in the preſent 
ſtate, he admitted the tranſmigration of the 
ſoul, a doctrine much received by thoſe who 
held its immortality. He taught that ſouls 
paſſed from one body to another, but that thoſe 
which were not purged in a certain number of 
theſe revolutions, were delivered to the Dz- 
mons of the air, to be tormented and tamed by 
them; that after this ſevere diſcipline, they 
were ſent into other bodies, as into a new ſchool, 
till having acquired a ſufficient degree of purity, 
they traverſe the region of matter, and enter 
inta the Moon; that the Moon, when ſhe is 
full of theſe ſpirits, which is when her ſurface 
is intirely bright, tranſmits them to the Sun, 
and he ſends them to that place which the Ma- 
nichzans called the Pillar of Glory. Manichæus 
was not the inventor of theſe notions. 

c E 2 T he 
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The Holy Ghoſt, who reſides in the air, 
continually aſſiſts the ſouls by his ſalutary in- 
fluences. The ſun, who is compoſed of a pure 
and purifying fire, facilitates their aſcent .to 
heaven, and purges off the material particles 
whoſe weight retards their flight. 

When all the ſouls and all the parts of the 
celeſtial ſubſtance ſhall be ſeparated and diſen- 
gaged from matter, then ſhall be the conſum- 
mation of the age. A devouring fire ſhall burſt 
forth from the caverns in which the Creator 
hath impriſoned it. The Angel who holds up 
the earth, ſhall let it fall into the flames, and 
then caſt the uſeleſs maſs from the limits of the 
world into the place called in Scripture Urter 
Darkneſs. There ſhall the Devils dwell for 
_ ever; and the ſouls, which by indolence have 

not finiſhed their purification at the time of 
this great cataſtrophe, for the chaſtiſement of 
their negligence ſhall be appointed to guard the 
doors of the Infernal Regions, and to keep the 
Devils confined to their priſon, that they may 
No more make any attempts and inroads on the 
kingdom of God. | 

The puniſhments which God inflicts on hu- 
man ſouls are corrective, and intended to pro- 
duce reformation, and will produce this happy 
effect, more or leſs, ſooner or later; but the 


ſouls which have been ſo corrupted as to be 


found in a ſtate of imperfection at the laſt day, 
muſt be doomed to this ſituation and employ- 
ment, which may be conſidered rather as a de- 


privation 
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privation of ſuperior happineſs and glory, than 
as actual miſery. 

Such is the Manichæan ſyſtem. 

The difficulty of conceiving a creation, and 
of accounting 'M the origin of evil, and an un- 
willingneſs to aſcribe it to God, gave riſe to 
the doctrine of two Principles, one good, the 


bother evil, or God and Matter, Matter eternal 


and uncreated, and containing in itſelf the ſeeds 
of incorrigible evil natural and moral, whence 
ſprang evil beings and their Chief. 

This notion was very ancient, and held by 
Perſians, Chaldzans, Indians, and other Orien- 
tal nations, and thence brought into Chriſtianity 
by Chriſtian Heretics. 

Baſilides ſeems to have been the firſt who in- 
troduced it into Chriſtianity at the beginning of 
the ſecond century. 

Manichæus or Manes, who was a Chaldzan 
or Babylonian, was born about A. D. 240. and 
was a learned and ingenious man, and a good 
Aſtronomer apd — He taught that 
the earth was ſpherical, and this was one of 
his hereſies. Euſebius was of the ſame opi- 
nion conperning the figure of the earth, but 
advances it cautiouſly, for fear of giying of- 
fence to the Chriſtians of his time. 

Manichæus was ordained in his youth a Preſ- 
byter in the Chriſtian Church ; but a defire of 
mixing his philoſophical notions with Chriſti- 
anity led him to make a new ſyſtem out of 
both, which he hoped to propagate among the 
Perſian infidels and the Chriſtians, Upon this 

E 3 he 
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he was excommunicated, and then he inſinuated 
himſelf into the favour of the Perſian king. 

But his perſonal ſucceſs was ſmall, and he 
pleaſed neither party. He offended the Perſian 
Chriſtians by his hereſies, and he offended Sapor 
the Perſian king, and the Magi, by innovating 
and pretending to reform the Zoroaſtrian do- 
ctrines and ceremonies, and was forced to fly 
his country. ws 

Hormizdas, ſon and ſucceſſor of Sapor, fa- 
voured him; but a king who reig ned afterwards 
is ſaid to have put him to death, and his diſ- 
ciples were then perſecuted in Perſia. 

His hereſy died not with im; it ſpread it- 

ſelf in Perſia, Meſopotamia, Syria, Ægypt, 
Greece, Afric, and Spain, 


Moſt of the ancient hereſies were a mix- 4 
ture of philoſophy, Greek, or Oriental, and of 


Chriſtianity. ee e 

The moſt ancient ſects in Chriſtianity, after 
the Judaizing Chriſtians, were the Ebionites and 
the Docetæ, and they were directly oppoſite : the 
firſt denied the divinity, and the ſecond the hu- 
manity of Jeſus Chriſt. St, John ſeems to have 
had them both in view, aſſerting againſt the firſt 
that he Word was God, and againſt the ſecond 
that the Word was made fleſh. | 


Manes borrowed and adopted many. notions | 
of Heretics who had appeared before him, of | 


the Docetz, and of Baſilides, Marcion, Valen- 

tinus, Bardeſanes. | | 
It is not fair to charge thoſe who held two 
Principles with admitting two Gods, which 
they 
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they conſtantly diſclaimed. All the Dualiſts in 
general held that there was only one God, and 
looked upon the evil Principle as upon a Dæ- 
mon unworthy of the name of God. 

The: Manichzans deteſted evil Spirits, and 
never paid them any honour, nor did , they in- 
voke Angels or Saints, but they were conſtant 

and aſſiduous in prayer to God. 
They imagined God to be extended and cor- 

real, but not material, and not preſent where 
the evil Subſtance was, yet infinitely extended 
every where elſe. 

They thought that Matter was endued with 
ſenſe and perception, but not with any morally 
good quality, and that from this Matter the 
Devil was tormed, not from eternity, but in 
time. ; 

They were not fataliſts, .or not more ſo than 
many Chriſtians have been; they held a liberty 
in the ſoul to do well or ill, and alſo the doc- 
trine of Original fin, of Divine aſſiſtance, and of 
the neceſſity of infant-baptiſm, 

When they endeavoured to prove from the 
New Teſtament, that J-ſus Chriſt was not born 
of the Virgin Mary, and had not a human body, 
they had recourſe to miſerable ſhuffle and chi- 
canery, receiving the words of the ſacred writers 
when they could wreſt them to their own pur- 
pole, and rejecting them when they could: not. 

In their morals they ſeem to have been as 
good as moſt of their contemporaries, and by no 
means ſcandalous ; yet in this point they met 
with cruel uſage, and were charged with ſhock- 
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ing * impurities and abominations in their reli- 
ious ceremonies, and in celebrating the Lord's 
Ftv 

Auguſtin having reproached the Manichzans 
with being no other than Pagan Schifmatics, 
who had ſeparated themſelves from the body of 
the Gentiles, but had retained their ſuperſtitions 
and their idolatry, Fauſtus the Manichzan re- 
plies ; The Pagans ſerve the Deity by tem- 
« ples, images, altars, victims, perfumes. As 
« for me, I ſerve him in another manner, and 
« have quite another notion of the worſhip 
« which is agreeable to him ; It is I myſelf, if 
«« be worthy of it, who am the reaſonable 
« Temple of God. I receive in me Jeſus Chriſt 
«« his Son, the living image of the Divine Ma- 
« jeſty. A ſoul inſtructed in the truth is God's 
« altar; and as to the honours and ſacrifices 
« due to him, I hold them to conſiſt of pure 
« and pious prayers. How then can I be a 
« ſchiſmatical Pagan?“ 

In this deſcription we may diſcern the war- 
ſhip of the Chriſtian Church, before it was al- 
tered by the mixture of numberleſs Pagan or 
Judaical ceremonies, and corrupted by Secular 
Pride. So that if Fauſtus be not an audacious 
liar, which there is no reaſon to think, there 
was nothing reprehenſible in the Manichzan 
worſhip. Manichzus, who ſeparated himſelf 
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from the Catholic Church in the third century, 
retained the worſhip as he found it, and tranſ- 
mitted it to his followers, whilſt the Catholics 
altered it every day by new 1 

This alſo is what Fauſtus fails not to retort 
upon Auguſtin, and to repreſent the Catholics 
as Schiſmatics who, having ſeparated themſelves 
from the Gentiles, had retained many of their 
errors and ſuperſtitions. You have ſubſtituted, 
« ſays he, your Agape to the ſacrifices of the 
% Pagans, and to their Idols your Martyrs, 
«+ whom you ſerve with the very ſame honours. 
« You appeaſe the ſhades of the dead with wine 
« and feaſts; you celebrate the ſolemn feſtivals 
« of the Gentiles, their Calends and their Sol- 
« ſtices; and as to their manners, thoſe you 
« have retained without any alteration. No- 
« thing diſtinguiſhes you from the Pagans, ex- 
« cept that you hold your aſſemblies apart from 
« them.” 

There is in theſe accuſations ſome exaggera- 
tion, and falſehood; but it muſt be confeſſed 
that there is alſo ſome truth, and that Paganiſm 
had already begun to enter along with the Pa- 
gans into the Church. It increaſed greatly in 

roceſs of time. 

The* Valdenſes and the Albigenſes were per- 
ſecuted and maſſacred, under the pretence of 


t Beauſobre wrote a Hiſtory of theſe perſecuted Chriſtians, 
and of the reformation in Germany, which, as I am informed, 
is in the hands of his Relations, If they would offer Propo- 
ſals for printing it by Subſcription, it is to be hoped that all 
zuvers of literature would join to recommend and encourage 


being 
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being Manichzans, A. D. 1022. which cruelty 
continued in Europe long afterwards againſt per- 
ſons falſely accuſed of this Herely. 


It has been for a long time a kind of merit 3 


to accuſe, and even to calumniate heretics, and 


a crime to excuſe them. Why ſhould a man 
engage in their defence, unleſs he be engaged 
in their errors? This ſpirit and temper paſſed 
from the Jews to the Chriſtians, and hath con- 
tinued to this day: and ſo far is it carried, that 
to commend the learning, the eloquence, the 
abilities, the virtues of ſome illuſtrious Sectary, 
is to be a favourer of heretics, and to tread 3 


the paths that lead to excommunication. The 
learned world is well acquainted with this Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Policy, and not ignorant of its rea 
fons. | 
Upon a fair examination, it will appear that 
no part of Hiſtory hath been more falfified and 
miſrepreſented than that which relates to Sects 


and Hereſies. The frantic extravagances, the | 


ſtrange impurities, the deteſtable abominations 
which have been imputed to many focieties 
who invoked the holy name of Jeſus Chriſt, 
appear to me as ſo many outrages done to 
Chriſtianity, and I cannot read without indig- 
nation thoſe evidently fabulous ſtories of an- 
- cient ſects, charged with monſtrous errors, 
and infamous ceremonies. All this is the effect 
of blind zeal, weak credulity, precipitation, and 


the undertaking. I can anfwer for one, though an inconſi- 
derable perſon. * 
: blunder, 
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blunder. For what more ſpecious argument 
apainſt Chriſtianity, than this multitude of ſes, 
ſceming to vie with one another which ſhould 
have the honour to invent the moſt abſurd opi- 
nions, and the moſt profane and ungodly rites? 
The Pagan Philoſophers failed not to make their 
advantage of it, and by it to expoſe Chriſtianity 
to the contempt and hatred of the people. It 
is true that the philoſophers who paſſed over 
from Judaiſm and Paganiſm to Chriſtianity, 
corrupted the ſimplicity of the Goſpel, and 
turned it into a contentious Religion, and filled 
it with unedifying ſpeculations : but as to im- 

ure and abominable myſteries, either they who 


practiſed them were not Chriſtians, but true 
Pagans, or thoſe pretended myſteries were fable 


and fiction. 
The Chriſtians accuſed Manes of being a Ma- 


gician upon very flender grounds, If he had 


done what Saint Macarius did, there would 


have been more reaſon for the ſuſpicion. Pal- 


ladius, in his hiſtory of this Monk, tells us that 


having interrogated a human 1kull, the ſkull 


anſwered him, and let him into all the myſtery 
of the ſtate of the dead. It mult confeſſed that 
this miracle hath a very magical air, and that, 
without the belt atteſtations in the world of be- 
ing a ſound Catholic, whoſoever ſhould do as 
much in the territories of the Holy Inquiſition, 
would run a great riſque of being ſent to ſee 
whether the {kull had given a true account. 
Faſting is a kind of auſterity too much eſteem- 


ed in the Eaſt, to have been neglected by the 
Manichæans. 
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Manichzans. The Syrians in general, under 
which name I comprehend all the Communions 
of the Levant, and the nations beyond Syria, 
are naturally very auſtere. Thence it came to 
paſs that Monkery, born and nurſed in Ægypt, 
made a great and rapid progreſs amongſt the 
Syrians : thence the Scylitæ, ſo famous in thoſe 
parts, whom ſome Heretics called holy Birds, 
and Martyrs in the air. The Eaſterns are very 
| ſober, and in Perſia the ſobriety of the Weſterns 
would be accounted no better than intemperance. 
The Syrians are perhaps the greateſt faſters in 
the univerſe. Of the three hundred and ſixty 
five days of the year, they have one hundred 
and fixty of fixed faſts, without counting the 
weekly faſts of Wedneſday and Friday obſerved 
in all Eaſtern Communions. I cannot forbear 
citing on this occaſion a paſſage from the Mo- 
ral Syſtem. of the Guebres, or ancient Perſians. 
% When others keep a faſt, the meaning is, that 
« they eat nothing before dinner: our faſt con- 
«« ſiſts in endeavouring to reſtrain the organs of 


«« our body, our hands, our eyes, our ay rf 


« from all fin. It is better to abſtain from 
% concupiſcence and vice, than from food.” 
This indeed is the faſt recommended by the 
Prophets, but it is the leaſt brilliant, and the 
moſt difficult, and not at all calculated to pleaſe 
hypocrites. 


Tus far from Beauſobre, to which I add: 


M axes 
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Manes drew up a Theological ſyſtem, and 
entered into a minute detail of things tranſacted 
before Adam, for which he had no proofs to 

ive from Scripture or from Reaſon, and there- 
Pee thought it convenient to pretend to Inſpi- 
ration. If a man had aſked him, Where waſt 
thou, when the Demons brake priſon, and 
fought with the Firſt Man and with the Living 
Spirit ? he muſt have replied ; The Lord hath 
revealed theſe things to his ſervant Manes. To 
which the other might have ſaid; Foretell us 
then future events, and work ſome miracles, 
that we may be ſatisfied of thy miſſion, and then 
it will be time enough to take thy marvellous 
doctrines into conſideration. 

It may ſeem ſtrange that he had diſciples ; but 
it will ſeem ſo only to thoſe who conſider not 
what paſſes in the world. Manes was bold, in- 

enious, learned, and inſinuating; but men, 
who reſembled him in nothing beſides effrontery, 
have found admirers and followers. 

Jerom ſays, Nullus poteſt bæręſin ſtruere, nifs 
gui ardentis ingenii eſt, et habet dona nature, que 
a Deo artifice ſunt creata. It is uſually as Je- 
rom obſerves; but to this general rule there are 
exceptions. Multum refert in que tempora cu- 
guſque virtus inciderit. Sometimes the moſt 
frantic Enthufiaſt, or the moſt abſurd and unin- 
telligible Mortal ſhall be the Author of a Doc- 
trine or of a Syſtem, and ſhall beget ſons and 
daughters after his own image and ſimilitude. 
True it is that ſuch a ſect ſeldom holds out for 


above half a century, or deſcends beyond the 
ſecond 
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ſecond generation; as amongſt the brutes, a 
mule, whoſe fire is an aſs, leaves no poſterity, 
and is the laſt of the family. 

The Hereſies which aroſe amongſt Chriſtians, 
admitted the truth of the Chriſtian religion, and 
were a ſort of Chriſtianity, though ſometimes ſo 
corrupted and adulterated as hardly to deſerve 
that appellation. Mohammediſm itſelf made 
ſome conceſſions to the Jews and to the Chriſti- 
ans; and if the author of it had denied the di- 
vine miſſion of Moſes and of Chriſt, he would 
not have gathered five diſciples. Chriſtianity 
on the contrary entered into no compoſition 
with Paganiſm, but abſolutely condemned the 
whole ſyſtem of Idolatry, and ſo had ſtronger 
n to contend with, and yet was trium- 

ant. | 
F The Manichzans gave to each man two ſouls, 
the one a good, the other a bad one. Clemens 
Alexandrinus mentions an odd and ridiculous 
notion held by ſome Heretics, that God made 
man down to the navel, and that the reſt of 
him was made by another power. *Evevbe dx- 
Ao TIVES; xiynbei e [4310 % Sridave! 725 duo Lad 
dap Iuvepeuy WARGHIVA NEyET1, % Th fe hig 
euPanz Seeds tg TENG cb: Ta wephe J, 3 nrloog* 
& 01 xdgo, egi oweoiag. Hinc moti aligui alit, 
pufullt et nullius pretn, dicunt formatum fuiſſe Bo- 
minem a drverſis poteſtatibus : et que ſunt quidem 
uſque ad umbilicum, efſe artis divinioris; que aut- 
em ſubter, minoris : qua de cauſſa coitum quoque 
@ppetere, Strom, iii. p. 526, ; 

| Theo» 
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Theodoret ſays that the Eunomians, as well 
as the Marcionites, held that there were two 
Principles, and that the lower parts of the hu- 
man body came from the Evil Principle. He 
probably miſrepreſents the Eunomians, for what 
hath Arianiſm to do with Manichæiſm? Euno- 
mius was an Arian indeed, and the Father of an 
Arian ſect; yet as far as we can judge from his 
writings, ſome of which are ſtill extant and have 
eſcaped burning, he was no more a Manichzan 
than Epiphanius, or Athanaſius, or Jerom, or 
Theodoret. 

Theodoritus L. iv. Hæreticarum fabularum 
cap. 3. inter alia Eunomiants tribuit, quod et 72 
cum Marcione duo rerum principia, malum et bo- 
num, ſlatuerint, et inferiores partes a malo principio 
ortas, et hinc non totum baptizandum efſe bomi- 
nem docuerint, Cui congruit quod S. Ambrojius 
Eunomianos jungit Marcioniftis, L. i. de officiis 
c. 2. ad quem locum conferendæ nota Monachor. 
Benedictin. Tom. ii. p. 31. Fabricius Bibl. Gr. viii. 
251. | | 
Eunomius ritus baptiſm: immutavit, qua de re 
accuſatum fuiſſe fatetur Philoftorgius. Teſtts pa- 
tentiſſimus mutationis eft Epiphanius : Qui jam 
baptizati ſunt, iterum baptizat Eunomius, non 
modo qui a Catholicis, aut ab aliis hæreſibus, 
ſed eos etiam qui ab ipſiſmet Artanis deficiunt. 
Repetiti porro illius baptiſmatis ea formula eſt, 
« In nomine Det increati, et in nomine Filii 
« creati, et in nomine Spirits ſanctificantis, et 
&« a creato Filio procreati.” Alam tamen adh 


buiſſe 
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| ſecond generation; as amongſt the brutes, a 
mule, whoſe fire is an aſs, leaves no poſterity, 
and is the laſt of the family. 
The Hereſies which aroſe amongſt Chriſtians, 
admitted the truth of the Chriſtian religion, and 
were a fort of Chriſtianity, though ſometimes ſo 
corrupted and adulterated as hardly to deferve 
that appellation. Mohammediſm itſelf made 
ſome conceſſions to the Jews and to the Chriſti- 
ans; and if the author of it had denied the di- 
vine miſſion of Moſes and of Chriſt, he would 
not have gathered five diſciples. Chriſtianity 
on the contrary entered into no compoſition 
with Paganiſm, but abſolutely condemned the 
whole ſyſtem of Idolatry, and fo had ſtronger 
prejudices to contend: with, and yet was trium- 
ant. 
F The Manichzans gave to each man two ſouls, 
the one a good, the other a bad one. Clemens 
Alexandrinus mentions an odd and ridiculous 
notion held by ſome Heretics, that God made 
man down to the navel, and that the reſt of 
him was made by another power. Eiſebbe aa- 
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minem a diverſis poteſtatibus : et que ſunt quidem 
uſque ad umbilicum, eſſe artis divinioris; que aut- 


em ſubter, minoris : qua de cauſſa coitum quoque 


appetere, Strom, iii. p. 526. 
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Theodoret ſays that the Eunomians, as well 
as the Marcionites, held that there were twa 
Principles, and that the lower parts of the hu- 
man body came from the Evil Principle, He 
probably miſrepreſents the Eunomians, for what 
hath Arianiſm to do with Manichziſm ? Euno- 
mius was an Arian indeed, and the Father of an 
Arian ſect; yet as far as we can judge from his 
writings, ſome of which are ſtill extant and have 
eſcaped burning, he was no more a Manichzan 
than Epiphanius, or Athanaſius, or Jerom, or 
Theodoret. 

Theodoritus L. iv. Hæreticarum fabularum 
cap. 3. inter alia Eunomianis tribuit, quod et 1 72 
cum Marcione duo rerum principia, malum et 
num, ſtatuerint, et infertores partes @ malo principio 
ortas, et hinc non totum baptizandum eſſe bomi- 
nem docuerint. Cui congruit quod &. 2 
Eunomianos jungit Marcioniſtis, L. 1. de officits 
c. 2. ad quem locum conferendæ note Monachor. 
Benedictin. Tom. ii. p. 31. Fabricius Bibl. Gr. viii. 
251. 

2 unomius ritus baptiſini immutavit, qua de re 
accuſatum fuifſe fatetur Philoftorgius. Tejits pa- 
tentiſſimus mutationts eft Epiphanius: Qui jam 
baptizati ſunt, iterum baptizat Eunomius, non 
modo qui a Catholicis, aut ab aliis hæreſibus, 
ſed eos etiam qui ab ipſiſmet Arianis deficiunt. 
Repetiti porro illius baptiſmatis ea formula eſt, 
« Jn nomine Dei increati, et in nomine Flu 
« creati, et in nomine Spirits ſanctificantis, et 
« a creato Filio procreati.” Aliam tamen adh 
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buifſe formulam in Theodorito legimus : Dicit non 
oportere ter immergere eum qui baptizatur, nec 
Trinitatem invocare, ſed ſemel baptizare in mor- 
tem Chriſti. Riſune an lacrymis proſequenaa, 
gue de Eunomiant baptiſmi ritibus a Veteribus 
unt memoriæ mandata? Epiphanius: Sunt qui 
narrent, quotquot ab 1is denuo baptizantur in 
caput demergi, pedibus in ſublime porrectis, et 
fic jusjurandum adigi, nunquam fe ab illius hæ- 
reſi diſceſſuros. Obſervat et Nicetas : Longiſ- 
fima faſcia, eum in uſum parata conſecretaque, 
hominem a pectore, uſque ad extremos pedum 
articulos involvebant, tum deinde ſuperiores cor- 
poris partes aqua proluebant. Cajus ritus cauſa 
bac fuit, quod inferioribus corporis partibus pollui 
aquam arbitrabantur. Tantum ſuperſtitio potuit 
ſuadere malorum ? Baptizatos ad pectus uſque 
aqua madefaciunt, inguit Theodoritus, reliquis 
autem partibus corporis, tanquam abominandis, 
aquam adhibere prohibent. Diſcipulis Eunomii 
Ecclęſias vifitare moris non erat. Omnes ſecta- 
tores ejus Baſilicas Apoſtolorum et Martyrum 
non ingrediuntur, ut ſcilicet mortuum adorent 
Eunomium, cujus libros majoris authoritatis ar- 
bitrantur quam Evangelia. Hieronymus. Ne- 
que caſtioris doctrind mores fuere, fi vera de Aitio 
pradicat Epiphanius: Cum quidam ob ſtuprum 
feminæ illatum accuſarentur, et ab aliis damna- 
rentur, nihil illum commotum: ſed factum riſu 
et ludibrio proſequentem dixiſſe, Nullius hoc 
eſſe momenti: corporis enim hanc eſſe neceſſi- 
tatem. S. Baſnage Ann. ii. 861. 

| Obſerve 


Koo tt FART H. 6 


Obſerve that the teſtimonies of Epiphanius 
and of Theodoret, concerning the form of Eu- 
nomian baptiſm, contradict each other. We 
may ſuppoſe that the Eunomians uſed only one 
immerſion, or rather ſuperinfufion, and that they 
baptized in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, as they were plainly directed to do 
by the Scriptures, to which they paid as much 
regard as the Conſubſtantialiſts. 22 8 

When Epiphanius ſays of their baptiſm, ſunt 
qui narrent, we may be ſure that proofs ran very 
low with him. | 

The Eunomians ſeem to have been of opinion 
that it was not neceſſary for perſons to be plunged 
all over in water, and that it was not decent fo: 
them to be ſtripped at the performance of this 
religious rite. They therefore only uncovered 
them to the breaſt, and then poured water upon 
their heads. This was enough to give their 
adverſaries a pretext, though a poor one, to ca- + 
lumniate them, and to call them Manichzans, 
and to charge them with holding that the lower 
parts of the body were made by the Devil. 

That they worſhipped Eunomius, and placed 
his writings above the New Teitament, and 
deſpiſed the Martyrs, are ſome of Jerom's uſual 
figures of rhetoric, and arts of controverſy, to 
{et the populace againſt the Eunomians : He 
might as well have ſaid that they had cloven 
feet, and rode upon broom-ſticks in the air, 

8. Baſnage gives too much credit to ſuch 
vague and improbable accuſations. Epiphanius, 
a dealer in hearſays, was told by ſomebody, that 

For. II. F Etius, 
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Etius, an Arian Biſhop, talked looſely about 
fornication, and made a jeſt of it. Ergo, the 
Eunomians and the Arians were as corrupted in 
their manners, as in their principles. What a 
weak. and halting inference from precarious 
premiſles | 

If the Eunomians rebaptized thoſe who had 
already been baptized by Chriſtians, they were 
much to be blamed for it; but the ſame fault 
was committed by Athanaſius and by thoſe Con- 
ſubſtantialiſts who rejected Arian baptiſm as in- 
valid and null. 

I know not whether this Manichæan conceit 
of a double ſoul ſuggeſted to the firſt Lord 
Shaftſbury an ingenious thought. He was 
« wont to ſay, that there was in every one two 
« Men, the wiſe and the fooliſh, and that each 
« of them muſt be allowed his turn, If you 
« would have the Wiſe, the Grave, and the 
«« Serious always to rule and have the ſway, the 
« Fool would grow ſo peeviſh and troubleſome, 
e that he would put the wiſe Man out of order, 
« and make him fit for nothing: He muſt 
« have his times of being let looſe to follow 
« his phanſies and play his gambols, if you 
« would have your buſineſs go on ſmoothly.” 
Locke's Memoirs. From ſuch a paſſage as this, 
fome of the Ancients would have concluded 
that Shaftſbury was a Manichzan. 

Manes placed the Father in heaven, the Son 
in the ſun and moon, and the Holy Ghoſt in 
the air; and in this notion of the Son, or the 


ACO, he ſeems to have adopted what the Per- 
ſians 
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ſians held concerning Mithras. By the account 
of Sozomen, ii. 9, efc. it appears that in the 
fourth century the Sun was the favourite Deity 
of the Perſians, as he had been of old, and he 
whom they moſt worſhipped: The learned and 
philoſophical Perfians might perhaps honour the 
Sun only as the ſymbol of the Divinity ; but 
the multitude, without queſtion, terminated 
their worſhip in the Sun, and he was their 
God, not the Supreme, but the next to him. 

The Oriental Theology contains ſome traces 
of a Trinity. We find in the Chaldzan or 
Zoroaſtrian Oracles, which were publiſhed by 
Stanley, and then by Le Clerc in his Philoſo- 
phical Works, = 

Iaiſi B & x6opy Adpra Tods, 15 Morag apye. 

Toto enim in mundo lucet Trinitas, cujus Unitas 

initium eft. | 
But this Oracle ſeems to be the forgery or in- 
terpolation of ſome Chriſtian, or ſome Platonic 
philoſopher, and the whole Collection to be not 
only a 2 and ſenſeleſs rhapſody, but ſpuri- 
ous and of no authority. 

The Manichæan notion that the ſouls of the 
righteous went to the Moon, agrees well enough 
with the Stoical- doctrine, thus delivered by 
Lucan ix. 6. 

Quodgue patet terras inter, lunæque meatus, 
Semidei Manes habitant, quos ignea virtus 
Innocuos vita, patientes ætheris imi 
Fecit, et æternos animam collegit in orbes. 

See Lipſius Phy/. Stoic. iii. 14. 


2 Manichæus, 
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Manichæus, ſays Auguſtin, thought that the 
Moon was made of pure water, and the Sun of 

ure fire. He would have been ſurpriſed, if 
5 had been informed that the Moon has nei- 
ther water nor atmoſphere. | 

The Manichzans held that all ſhould termi- 
nate in good, as far as human ſouls are con- 
cerned. Some of the Dualiſis ſeem alſo to have 
ſuppoſed that all moral and natural evil ſhould 
ceaſe at laſt, and the evil principle be aboliſhed. 
But this opinion, if ſtrictly conſidered, is by no 
means conſiſtent with the doctrine of two Prin- 
ciples; for if Evil be unoriginated and ſelf- 
exiſting, it muſt be indeſtructible, and though 
its modifications may be varied, it will remain 
in one ſhape or other: yet the deſtruction of 
Arimanius, and Hades, and the future felicity of 
mankind is * ſo ſet forth by ſome Dualiſts. 

The perfect Manichzans abhorred wine, 
which they called the gall of the Prince of Dark- 
neſs. Others before them had held wine in 
abomination, as being the blood of the Giants. 
Hggaiſo 3 ie A Fœhfανis, aubrego- 3 che - 
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Plutarch. de Iſid. a | 
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vev ewoy, 80% taredov, ws Ciο Hees, ar" ws wipes F 
moApnTav uw wilt ros Neis, ig wv craic Wer 3, 
Ti yy Copprfprev d % Mi. d % To fehle 
exPpora; wor Y @DLTMY 265 dre di F oy owes TH ai- 
ua i H,. Bibere autem caperunt a 
Eſammeticho, cum neque bibiſſent ante, neque Diis 
libaſſent vinum, non id gratum Diis ratt, ſed ſan- 
guinem eorum qui aliquands bellum Dus intuliſſent : 
ex quorum cadaveribus terre permixtis putant 
vites efſe ortas. Itaque etiam ebrietas inſanos facit 
et abalienat mente, impletis hominibus ſanguine ſuo- 
rum majorum. Plutarch de Tide. | 

Perhaps Androcydes had this fable in view ; 
Androcydes ſapientia clarus ad Alexandrum Ma- 
gnum ſcripfit, intemperantiam ejus cobibens : Vi- 
num poturus, Rex, memento te bibere ſanguinem 
Terre. Plinius xiv. 5. 

Jerom, Ambroſe, and other Fathers have de- 
claimed againſt matrimony, and recommended 
Monkith abſtinence, almoſt as much as Manes, 
and have employed arguments as inſignificant 
as thoſe of the Heretic. | 

Philoſophy, Natural, Moral, and 'Theologi- 
cal, hath received ſuch great improvements in 
this and the laſt century, by the labours of the 
Learned, and particularly the * Learned of this 
nation, and the Manichzan hypotheſis is ſo 
very weak in all its parts, that there is no dan- 
ger in expoſing it fairly and impartially to pub- 
lic view, and no occaſion for the mean artifice 
of miſrepreſenting it, and of charging its fa- 


* Cudworth, Boyle, Locke, Newton, etc. 
EY vourers 
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yourers with ® follies and enormities of which 
- they were not guilty. 

To ſuppoſe that Matter, which is limited, diſ- 
perſed, paſſive, and ever-diviſible, is ſelf- exiſt- 
ing, independent, endued with ſenſe, perception, 
life, and motion, eſſentially evil, and neceſſarily 
vitious; to add to this the ſpontaneous genera- 
tion of evil Dæmons and other evil beings out 
of this matter; to ſuppoſe God corporeally ex- 
tended, and excluded from thoſe parts of ſpace 
which are occupied by body, but in all other 
reſpects perfect, is a ſyſtem ſo unphiloſophical, 
that it can never hold up its head or make its 
fortune in theſe days, or, at leaſt, it can never 
be adopted by men of any ſenſe and judgment. 

Milton, judiciouſly, introduces Satan, talking 
of his origin and generation according to the 
Manichzan ſyſtem : v. | 
That we were form'd then, ſay'ſt thou? and the 

Work 
Of ſecondary hands, by taſk transferr'd 
From Father to his Son? ſtrange point and new ! 
Doctrine which we would know whence learn'd : 
who ſaw 
When this creation was? remember'ſt thou 
Thy making, while the Maker gave thee being ? 
We know no time when we were not as now 
Know none before us : ſelf-begot, ſelf-rais'd 
By our own quickning pow'r, when fatal courſe 
Had circled his full orb, the birth mature 
Of this our native heav'n. 


dee in Bayle's Dict. the Adamites and the Turlupins, who 
probably have been wronged as well as the Manichæans. 


Bayle 
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Bayle took a ſingular delight in adorning and 
improving the Manichzan objections againſt the 
doctrine of one ſelf-exiſting Principle, and en- 
deavoured to ſhew that, upon the ſuppoſition 
that God is the Author of all things, it is im- 
poſſible to defend his wiſdom and his goodneſs 
againſt the difficulties which ariſe from his 
cauſing or permitting natural and moral evil, 
On the other hand he was very willing to allow 
that the Manichæan ſyſtem was indefenſible. 
The reſult of all this was, according to him, 
the triumph of Scepticiſm, and the futility of 
human Reaſon. 

Many replies were made, and amongſt others 
Le Clerc undertook to defend the juſtice, wiſ- 
dom, and goodneſs of God againſt him, firſt in 
his Parrhaſiana, and then in his Bibliothegue 
Choifie ; in which controverſy he had manifeſtly 
the advantage over Bayle. 


A. D. 250. Dionys1ivs Biſhop of Alexan- 
dria, in a letter to Fabius Biſhop of Antioch, 
relates to him the following ſtory ; There 
« was in our City an old Chriſtian, one Sera- 
ce pion, whoſe conduct in other reſpects had 
« ever been, unblameable and exemplary, but 
'« who in the perſecution had deſerted, and 
te afterwards had often begged to be forgiven 
« and readmitted. His petition was rejected, 
« and no regard was ſhewed to him, becauſe 
«© he had ſacrificed, Some time after he was 


&« taken very ill, and lay for three days ſenſe- 
F 4 « leſs 
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« leſs and ſpeechleſs. On the fourth day he 


« came to himſelf a little, and calling to him 
« his grandſon, Child, ſaid he, how long will 
« you detain me here? haſten, I beſeech you, 
« and releaſe me. Go, call me one of the 
« Preſbyters. When he had ſaid this, he loſt 
© his ſpeech again. The boy haſtened to call 
te a Preſbyter. It was in the night time, and 
« the Preſbyter himſelf was fick. But as I had 
« ordered that pardon ſhould be granted ta all 
« thoſe who lay a dying, (eſpecially if they had 


« humbly begged it before) that they might 


«« depart in faith and hope, he gave the child a 
t portion of the Euchariſt, and ordered him to 
« dip it in wine, and give it to the dying man. 

ce As the youth was drawing near, the old man 
cc recovered his ſenſes, and ſaid, You are come, 
« my child, but the Preſbyter, I know, could 
«« not come himſelf, Do as you were ordered, 
« and give me my diſmiſſion. So he received 


e the Euchariſt, and inſtantly gave up the 


« phoſt. Doth it not appear from this that 
4e pe had his time prolonged, till he was thus 
4 diſmiſſed in peace, and that his crime was 
« remitted, for the ſake of the many good 
% actions which he had performed in the long 
cc courſe of a virtuous life?“ Apud Euſeb. 


vi. 44. 


vom iH cl. . Valeſius, agua intinddam. But I 


2 with Louth, it ſhould rather be rendered, vino 
tinctam. 


1 
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If this wonderful thing happened juſt as Diony- 
fius hath related it, it tended to a good and edi- 
fying purpoſe, at a time when it was matter of 
debate in what manner Lapſed Chri/tians ſhould 
be treated by the Church ; and it ſhewed that fin- 
ners truly penitent were not to be harſhly uſed by 
their brethren, and excluded from the hopes of 
falvation, and that God was ready to receive thoſe 
who with humility, and ſorrow, and reſolutions 
of amendment returned to him. 

This Dionyſius of Alexandria was one of Ori- 
gen's diſciples; he is called by Jerom, Vir elo- 
quentifſimus, he was held in great eſteem by 
Euſebius and by all the ancient Chriſtians; and 
from the large extracts of his writings produced 
by Euſebius, he appears to have been a learned, 
critical, acute, ingenious, elegant author. He 
was of an illuſtrious family, had received a po- 
lite education, had been a Profeſſor of rhetoric 
in the days of his Paganiſm, and afterwards was 
a Biſhop and a Confeſſor. 

He pretends to have had ſome viſions and re- 
velations ; but whether it was really ſo, or whe- 
ther he thought ſuch ſort of fictions harmleſs 
and lawful, or whether he had a warm jmagi- 
nation and was a little enthuſtaſtical, it is im- 
poſſible now to determine. 

Some of the viſions and revelations of thoſe 
days ſeem to have been vouchſafed, to teach 
men that they might flie in time of perſecution : 
but ſuch admonitions were not extremely ne- 
ceſſary, fince the dictates of Nature and Rea- 


4 ſon 
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ſon taught it, and the Goſpel confirmed thoſe 


dictates : 
Scimus, et hoc nobis non altius imprimet Ammon. 


CvrRIAN was made Biſhop of Carthage 
A. D. 248. It hath been ſaid of him that he 
was fond of ſpiritual power, and it cannot en- 
tirely be denied: but he had factious Eccle- 
faſtics and troubleſome Schiſmatics to deal with, 
which might lead him to inſiſt ſomewhat the 
more on his prerogatives ; and it is certain that 
in one point he was for reſtraining Epiſcopal 
encroachments, He highly approved and re- 
commended the method of appealing to the 
people in the election of Biſhops, and of aſking 
their conſent and approbation, and of allowing 
them a negative. He thought that the Biſhops 
of a province had no right to make a cabal, 
and elec a Biſhop ſecretly by themſelves, and 
obtrude him upon the Church. But after 
Chriſtianity was the eſtabliſhed and the ruling 
Religion, great inconveniences, and tumults, 
and ſeditions, and maſſacres aroſe from the 
popular elections of Biſhops; and Eccleſiaſtical 
prefetments became more * lucrative, and were 
thought more worthy of a battle, or of mean 
tricks and ſollicitations. 
— omnium rerum viciſſitudo eſt. 


Cum ligneis uteremur calicibus, aureos ſacerdotes habe- 
bamus: nunc aureos habemus calices, ligneos ſacerdotes. 
Bonifacius Decret. part. iii. de Conſecrat. diſtinct. i. can. 44. 


Cyprian 
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Cyprian upon all occafions © conſulted his own 
Clergy and people, and defired their conſent. 
The Biſhops of Rome at that time began to take 
upon them and to domineer; and Stephen, deal- 
ing about his cenſures and excommunications, 
behaved himſelf with indecency and arrogance 
towards Cyprian and many others, in the affair 
of rebaptizing. 8 

In a Council of Carthage conſiſting of eighty- 
ſeven Biſhops, Cyprian ſaid to them, None of us 
ought to ſet himſelf up as a Biſhop of Biſhops, or 

retend tyrannically to conſtrain his colleagues, be- 
cauſe each Biſhop hath a liberty and a power to 
act as he thinks fit, and can no more be judged by 
another Biſhop, than he can judge another. But 
we muſt all wait for the judgment of Jeſus Chriſt, 
to whom alone belongs the power to ſet us over 
the Church, and to judge of our actions. Du 
Pin inſerted theſe words in his Biblioth. i. p. 164. 
to buffet the Pope by the hand of Cyprian. 

Many paſſages there are in Cyprian's writings 
containing high notions of Epiſcopal authority 
and Ecclefiaftical juriſdiction. Whilſt he ſtre- 
nuoufly oppoſed the domination of one Pope, 
he ſeemed in ſome manner to make as many 
Popes as Biſhops, and mere Arithmetical Noughts 
of the reſt of the Chriſtians ; which yet, I be- 
lieve, was not his intent. 


* Epiſcopus fine conſilio clericorum ſuorum clericos non ordinet, 
et civium teflimonium quærat, ſay the Canons of the fourth 
Council of Carthage A. D. 398, if they be genuine. Ihe 
Canon however is very reaſonable, | 


In 


” 
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In the perſecution under Decius, he fled from 
Carthage, and was proſcribed, and his effects 
were ſeized, He was cenſured by ſome per- 
ſons as a deſerter of his flock; but the decent 
conſtancy and the Chriſtian piety with which 
he laid down his life afterwards, afford a pre- 
ſumption that he had not retired for want of 
courage. 

His death was lamented even by many of the 
Pagans, whoſe eſteem he had gained by his at- 
fable and charitable behaviour. 

He often talks of his viſions and revelations, 
ſome of which he had on occaſions which in 
all appearance were ſmall and inconſiderable 
enough, whilſt he had none to guide him and 
ſet him right in points of more importance. 
He appeals to theſe viſions, and makes uſe of 
them to juſtify his conduct. It would be deal- 
ing too ſeverely with him, conſidering his cha- 
racter in other reſpects, to aſcribe this entirely 
to artifice and policy, and it would be more 
candid and charitable to ſuppole that with much 

iety, he had a mixture of African enthuſiaſm, 
and that what he thought upon in the day, he 
dreamed of at night, and the next morning 
took his dreams for divine admonitions. Some 
perhaps will chuſe to leave it ambiguous — 
dum Elias venerit. 

In his treatiſe de Lapfis, he relates ſome 
ſtrange miracles, one of which is, that the con- 
ſerated bread was turned into f a cinder, in the 

f Macarius of Alexandria, a celebrated Monk and Saint 
of the fourth century, is ſaid to have related this was ** 

ands 


— 
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hands of a profane perſon, who thus found, ac- 
cording to the Proverb, Pro theſauro carbonet. 

When the Corinthians ſhewed a want of reve- 
rence and decency in receiving the Lord's Supper, 
what was the conſequence? For this cauſe many are 
weak and fickly among you, and many ſleep. The 
correction was ſolemn and tremendous : But of 
theſe transformations what can we ſay ? and how 
can we give credit to them? 

There is a ſtory of the ſame kind, of &read 
turned into a fone, related by Sozomen. An 
heretic of the ſect of the Macedonians had a 
wife of the ſame ſet. The man was convert- 
ed by Chryſoſtom, and uſed many arguments, 
in vain, to bring over his ſtubborn ſpouſe. At 
laſt he told her that if ſhe would not receive 
the Lord's Supper with him at Church, he would 
live with her no longer, She conſented, but was 


when the Monks approached to the holy communion, and 
ſtretched out their hand to receive it, Devils under the figure 


of little ugly /Ethiopian boys (who were only viſible to Ma- 
carius) prevented the officiating Prieit, and gave to ſome of 


them coals inſtead of the conſecrated bread, which bread, 


though to by-ſtanders it ſeemed to be given by the Prieſt and 
received by theſe Monks, returned back again to the altar : 
whilſt other Monks, who were more pious and better diſ- 
poſed, when thcy approached to receive the Sacrament, 
chaſed the evil Spirits away, who fled with great terror and 
precipitation, becauſe an Angel, who aſſiſted at the altar, 
put his hand upon the hand of the Preſbyter when he deli- 
vered the Sacrament to theſe good men. This account is in 
the Vitæ Patrum, and inſerted, with a thouſand more ſtories 
of the ſame kind, in Tillemont, H. E. viii. 641. To ſuch 
a degeee of boldneſs of feigning miracles, and the facility of 


admitting them, was carried in thoſe days! 


reſolved 
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reſolved to deceive him, and inſtead of eating 
the bread which the Miniſter gave her, ſhe took 
ſome which ſhe had brought with her ; but as 
ſhe was biting it, it was turned into a ſtone in 
her mouth, a ſtone neither in ſubſtance or co- 
lour like other ſtones, and bearing upon it the 
impreſſion. of her teeth, etc. which made her 
repent, and publicly confeſs her crime. viii. 5. 
This happened about the end of the fourth 
century, and Sozomen can ſupply us with an 
hundred miracles as good. His ſending unbe- 
lievers to the Church to look at the ſtone 
which was kept there as a rarity, was very 
judicious. | 
We have an account of a far prettier and 
ſtranger ſtone than this, in Morhof, who had it 
from ſome editions of Thuanus : Mirabilis iſtius 
lapidis hiſtoria animo obverſatur, Regi Galliæ Hen- 
rico ſecundo per ignotum aliguem Barbarum oblati. 
lam quidem narrat Thuanus, in prima illa edi- 
tione minori Pariſina part. i. lib. 5. pag. 453. 
Reperitur et in Francofurtenſi prima in fol. alter- 
ague octavæ forme lib. vi. pag. ibi 217. hic 286. 
Sed in ceteris editionibus verba illa, neſcio quam ob 
cauſam ſublata. Pipinus, ad cujus teſtimonium 
provocat Thuanus, de eo ita ad Mizaldum ſcribit : 
Nuper ex India Orientali Regi noſtro allatum 
hic vidimus lapidem, lumine et fulgore mirabi- 
liter coruſcantem : quique totus veluti ardens et 
incenſus incredibili lucis ſplendore præfulget 
micatque. Is jactis quoquo verſus radiis am- 
bientem circumquaque aërem luce, nullis oculis 
fere tolerabili, latiſſime complet. Eſt etiam 
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(quod bene notari velim) terre impatientiſſi- 
mus: fi cooperiri coneris, ſua ſponte et vi, facto 
impetu, confeſtim evolat in ſublime. Contineri 
vero includive loco nullo anguſto nulla poteſt 
hominum arte, ſed ampla liberaque loca dun- 
taxat amare videtur. Summa in eo puritas, 
ſummus nitor : nulla ſorde aut labe coinquinatur. 
Figuræ ſpecies nulla ei certa, ſed inconſtans et 
momento commutabilis: cumque ſit aſpectu 
longe pulcherrimus, contrectari ſeſe tamen non 
ſinit, et ſi diutius adnitaris, vel obſtinatius agas, 
incommodum affert: ſicuti multi ſuo non levi 
malo, me præſente ſunt experti. Quod ſi quid 
fortaſſis ex eo enixius conando adimitur, aut de- 
trahitur, nam durus admodum non eſt, fit, dictu 
mirum, nihilo minor. Hæc Pipinus, que mi- 
randa ſunt, etc. Morhof. Polybiſt. L. i. c. 13. 
127. 
l Some part of this deſcription may ſuit well 
enough with a Phoſphorus : but there ſeems to 
be a double meaning, and perhaps by the fone 
we are to underſtand an allegorical and philoſo- 
hical ſtone, repreſenting Urim and Thummin, 
Light and Truth; a preſent fit to be made to 
kings, though ſeldom acceptable to them ; a 
Jewel whoſe luſtre is ſometimes too bright and 
dazzling for mortal eyes; which cannot be ſup- 
preſſed, diminiſhed, and adulterated, but will 
prevail and triumph at laſt ; ; 
Merſes profundo, pulcrior eventt : 
Luctere, multa proruit integrum 


Cum laude vittorem : 
and 
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and which it is not ſafe to handle too much, 
for fear of burning ones fingers. 

Is there any abſurdity in ſuppoſing that this 
pretious oriental ſtone, which would not bear 
confinement, was The Holy Bible, a copy or 
tranſlation of which might have been preſented 
to the King? The third and beautiful Edition 
of the New Teſtament, by Robert Stephen, 
was printed with Royal Types, by the King's 
Printer, and dedicated to the King, to Henry 
the Second. 

Mizaldus (in French Antoine Mizaud ') wrote 
many books, as, De Aeromantia, De ſecretis 
hortorum, Planetologia, Secret de la Lune, Cen- 
tures, etc. and was a triffing Author, and a 
Philoſopher minorum gentium. The deſcription 
which Pipinus gives of the fone, belides its al- 
legorical meaning, contains an oblique banter 
of the Philoſophers flone. 

One Comiers wrote a book called Trait? des 
Pheſphores, in which he is of opinion that this 
fone was a Phoſphorus : Clariſſimus Autor — va- 
ria phoſphororum artificialium genera — deſcrivit, 
atque ut tam admirabilis inventi gloriam patriæ 
fue vindicet, jam olim Fernelio, Hernici ſecundi 
Medico famigerat ſumo cognitum fuiſſe modum pa- 
randi phoſphorum ficcum fulgurantem, qui nunc 
communiter Kraftio adjcribitur, et de efus ſtupen- 
die effectivus tſſum prolixe ac perſpicue lib. ii. de 
abditis rerum cauſis c. 17. gie affirmat. Is 
enim lapis Indicus lucidiſſimus, quem, Bononiæ, Regi 
oblatum Thuanus memorat, et cujus mentionem 
Fernelius hc. alleg. facit, juxta Comterium Phoſ- 
phorus 
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pborus fuit, a Fernelio arte factus, et per hominem 
ex India venientem in aulam miſſus, ut tanto pluris 
eftimaretur, nec; quum ejus compofitio vulgaris fa- 
ciliſque eſſet, vileſceret. Verum an hac ita recte 
dicta fint, viderint alu. Certe qui Fernelium 
leget, hand obſcure ſentiet, hiftoriolam de lapide ex 
India allato znigma ignis et flanime eſſe, quo for- 
taſſe Fernelius aliguibus ſuæ artis ac ſectæ viris 
illudere voluit. Acta Erudit. 1684. p. 246. 

Le Clerc hath drawn up an account of Cyprian 
in his Bibl. Univ. xii. 207. See alſo Barbeyrac 
Morale des Peres, p. 131. | 

I would willingly have paid a greater defer- 
ence to the authority and teſtimony of this pious 
Father and Martyr concerning viſions and mi- 
racles; and if I diſſent from him, it is not with- 
out ſome reluctance. I have no notion of dif- 
fering from worthy perſons, living ot dead, for 
the ſake of ingularity or of contradiction, in 
which I can diſcern no charms; and neither 
pleaſure nor profit. To an Opinion commonly 
received, and received by good men, when I 
cannot aſſent, I am inclined to ſay, 

Invitus, Regina, tuo de litore ceſſi. 

But alas! Opinion is a Queen who will not ac- 
cept of ſuch excuſes : 

Illa ſolo fixos oculos averſa tenebat ; 

Nec magis incepto vultum ſermone movetur, 

uam i dura filex aut ſtet Marpęſia cautes. 

Origen and other ancient Chriſtians aſcribe to 
our Saviour this ſaying, Thicge % rexTeQerais 
rd je Dodge, To J x xdſixailt. that is: 
Ad lite filful bankers, ręiecting what is bad, 

Vor. II. G and 
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and retaining what is good. This precept 1s pro- 
per for all who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 
Religious Antiquities. Good and bad money 
is offered to them, and they ought to beware of 
the coin which will not paſs current in the Re- 

ublic of Letters and in the Critical World, and 
of that which is found light when weighed in 
the Balance of the Sanctuary. 


FELIX of Nola is thought to have lived in 
the days of Cyprian, though that be uncertain. 
Many miracles were wrought in his behalf, and 
after his death he wrought them himſelf in vaſt 
abundance ; all which reſts principally upon the 
credit of Paulinus Biſhop of Nola, a writer of 
the fifth century, as alſo upon that of Auguſtin, 
and Damaſus: but their united teſtimonies are 
worth juſt nothing at all in this caſe, and indeed 
in any caſe where miracles are concerned. 


Tux Roman Empire under Gallienus, A. D. 
262, was'terribly afflicted, by civil war, by a 
multitude of uſurpers and petty tyrants, by fa- 
mine and peſtilence, and earthquakes, and an 
irruption of Barbarians on all fides. The be- 
haviour of the Chriftians in theſe calamitous 
times was moſt excellent and exemplary, as was 
the compaſſionate care which they took of the 
ſick and needy, at the hazard and at the expence 
of their own health, fortunes, and lives, whilſt 
the conduct of the Pagans was the very reverſe. 


Euſebius vil. 22, 
About 
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About this time the Goths, and other ſavage 
nations which dwelt by the Danube, took ſome 
Chriſtian Preſbyters captives, and were taken 
captives by them; for theſe Chriſtians, by the 
lovely force of a blameleſs behaviour and a holy 
life, and by the miracles which they wrought, 
converted many Barbarians, and at the ſame time 
ſoftened and civilized their manners. So ſays 
Sozomen, ii. 6. Euſebius mentions it not; but 
it is obſervable that Euſebius is often ſhort and 
deficient in his account of the tranſactions in the 
weſtern parts. 


Paul. of Samoſata, Biſhop of Antioch, was 
depoſed for heteſy, A. D. 270. If the account 
given of him by Euſebius be true, which there 
is no reaſon to ſuſpect, he well deſerved to be 
turned out of the church even for his wicked 
behaviour, and for the many proofs which he 
gave of being only a nominal Chriſtian. Les 
Eubgues du Cecil d' Antioche Paccuserent de tous 
les vices ordinaires aux Eveques des grand Sieges, 
ſays Du Pin, very boldly, Bibl. Eccl. i. p. 214. 
It is abſurd to ſuppoſe that Paul was fool enough 
to call himſelf Jeſus Chriſt; though ſome have 
charged him with it. The Biſhops who con- 
demned him, accuſe him of no ſuch crime; and 
if he had been guilty of it, it would have been 
a Circumſtance in his favour, and a proof that 
he had loſt his ſenſes. They charge him indeed 
with affirming that Jeſus Chriſt was a mere man, 
and with ſuffering himſelf to be called an Angel 
come from heaven. | 

G 2 The 
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The Synod which was aſſembled to examine 
the affair of Paul of Samoſata, conſiſted of all 
the Biſhops, Preſbyters, and Deacons, who 
could conveniently meet together. None were 
excluded. See Euſebius vii. 29, 30. 


Ak Noz Ius, a valuable author, and of whoſe 
works a good edition is much wanted, lived in 
the time of Diocletian, and wrote about the 
end of the third century. He was a convert to 
Chriſtianity, ſomniis compulſus, ſays Jerom. He 
makes ſome objections to Paganiſm, which 
might have been retorted on Judaiſm and Chri- 
ſtianity. He borrows much from Clemens 
Alexandrinus: for example, he ſays to the 
Pagans : 5 

uts ex reliquits Pelopis compactum eſſe Palla- 
dium prodidit ? non vos? Quis Spartanum fuiſſe 
Martem ? non Epicharmus auctor veſter? Quis 
in Thracie finibus procreatum ? non Sophocles At- 
ticus, cunctis conſentientibus theatris ? Quits menfi- 
bus in Arcadia fribus et decem vinttum ? non Mele 
flumms filius? 

Some words are dropped, which ſhould be 
reſtored thus — theatris? quis in Arcadia? non 
vos? Quis menſibus tribus et decem vinctum? non 
Melæ fluminis filius? iv. p. 143. 

This is taken from Clemens Alexandrinus, 
who ſays, Mars, according to Epicharmus, was 
a Spartan; according to Sophacles, a Thracian ; 
as others ſay, an Arcadian ; and, as Homer informs 
us, was tied neck and heels for thirteen months. 
'O @ANengranA\ ©» ar, % dige, ws f Exixag- 
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Ax rox, the Monk, aged thirty-five years, 
retired into a deſert in Ægypt, A. D. 285. 
Athanaſius hath written his hiſtory, his viſions, 
his conflicts with Devils, the wonders which 
he wrought, and his great abomination for all 
heretics, particularly for the Arians. The eaſtern 
Monks were in general firmly attached to the 
doctrine eſtabliſhed by the Nicene Council, upon 
which account they ſuffered much under the 
Arian Emperor Valens. Sozomen iii. 13. Socrates 
iv. 22. Some modern Heretics, ſo Tillemont 
calls them, have thought this life of Antony to 
be a ſpurious or a much corrupted piece, as 
Rivetus, and Baſnage in his Exercitationes. If 
they could have fully proved it, they would 
certainly have done a ſingular ſervice to the 
Manes of Athanaſius. Yet Tillemont is quite 
angry, and ſays; James Baſnage, a Calvinift, 
hath undertaken to prove that this Life 1s not the 
work of Saint Athanaſius, or that it hath been 
extremely interpolated and corrupted. He offers 
no new reaſon for this aſſertion, that is of the 
leaſt moment, and nothing remarkable, except ſome 
filly and ſtupid, not to ſay, impious jeſts upon 
things moſt holy and moſt worthy of God. H. E. 
viii. p. 700. Now Baſnage, Diſſert. Epiſt. p. 
136. ſeems to have given into this ſuſpicion, 


artly through a very favourable opinion of 
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Athanaſius, and a perſuaſion that he could not 
tranſmit ſuch things to poſterity ; for which 
reaſon Tillemont ſhould have treated him more 
civilly, 

Socrates iv. 23. fays that Antony faw the ſoul 
of Ammon the Monk carried up into heaven by 
Angels, and cites Athanaſtus for it, who has 
the very ſtory in his life of Antony. Sozomen 
relates the ſame tale 1. 14. and is thought to 
have taken his account of Antony from Atha- 
naſius. Du Pin is a little doubtful whether 
this Life of Antony be genuine, but determines 
for the affirmative. Bibl. ii. p. 41, and upon 
the whole, there is far more reaſon to receive 
it as genuine, than to reject it as ſpurious. Ex 
ſeriptis Athanaſii nullum eſt cui veterum plures 
teſtimonium perhibeant. Laudatur a Nazianzeno, 
Chryſoflomo, Palladio, Hieronymo, etc. Iu tanta 
ext/timatione fuit de vita Antonu Liber, ut eo 
lecto nonnulli ad pietatem accenſi fuerint. — In- 
terea faciles largimur puram non eſſe, fed lutulen- 
tam nonnullis in locis fluere. Illud certe magni 
effe Athanaſi credere non poſſumus. Antonius 
beſtiam vidit forma humana ad femora uſque ; 
8 et pedes aſinum, etc. S. Baſuage Ann. 
111, 38. 

Wan loved the Monks, and the Monks 
loved him. One of them ſaid to his diſciples; 
When you find any fragment of the works of 
Athanaſius, tranſcribe it; and if you have no 
paper, write it upon your garments. This makes 
it probable that Athanaſius did not negle& to 
write the life of Antony, and that he collected 

every 
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every rumour and report which tended to em- 
belliſh and magnify his Friend. 

It is a cuſtom with the Arabs, always to give 
a man a patient hearing who tells romantic ſto- 
ries, and never to contradict him, and this is 
reckoned amongſt them a rule of civility and 
politeneſs. By this rule, we muſt let the Lyfe 
of Antony paſs uncenſured, reſerving to our- 
ſelves the liberty not to believe all that is related 
in it. 

Antony, as if he had foreſeen the tricks of the 
relique-mongers, deſired to be buried where 
they might not find him, and make money of 
him. Ingreſſus montem interiorem, quem incolere 
ſolebat, poſt paucos menſes in morbum incidit. Tum 
accerſitis duobus Aſcetis, qui propter ſenium la- 
boranti miniſtrabant, mandata pietatis inculcat, 
ſubjungit dein: Si vobis de me cura eſt, meique 
tanquam patris non obliviſcimini, corpus meum 
in Ægyptum transferri ne patiamini, ne forte 
reſervent domi ſuz. Meum ergo corpus ſepelite, 
terraque contegite, et nemo præter vos locum 
ſepulcri noſcat. Veſtes meas ſic diſtribuite. Me- 
lotem unam date Athanaſio Epiſcopo, cum ſtra- 
gula, quam ab ipſo novam accepi, nunc detritam 
reddo. Serapioni Epiſcopo alteram date meloten, 
vobis cilicium ſervate. Quodque eſt reliquum, 
filii, falvete, Antonius enim hinc migrat, non 
amplius vobiſcum moraturus. Finito ſermone, 
poſtquam ſunt ipſum oſculati, pedibus ille por- 
rectis, et quaſi amicorum adventantium aſpectu 
ad modum lætatus, animam exhalavit. Vit. Ant. 
Ili vero praceptis Abbatis ſui obtemperantes, 
G 4 defunttum 
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defunftum ſepeliunt, in loco, qui, preterquam binis 
tis Aſcetis, cunctis ignoratur mortalibus. At, 
A. D. 561. mira Reliquiariorum ſagacitas locum 
olfecit, ubi ſacræ exuvie recondebantur. Id ſtripto 
prodit Victor in Chronico, etc. S. Baſnage Ann, 
il. 834. | 

Leet us here inſert the bold and generous re- 
marks of Melchior Canus, a Dominican Monk 
and a Biſhop. Dolenter hoc dico potius quam 
contumelioſe, multo a Laertio vitas Philoſophorum 
ſeverius ſcriptas, quam a Chriſtianis vitas Sancto- 
rum, longeque incorruptius et integrius Suetonium 
res Cæſarum expoſuiſſe, quam expoſuerint Catho- 
lici, non res dico Imperatorum, ſed Martyrum, 
Virginum, et Confeſſorum. Illi enim in probis aut 
Philoſophis, aut Principibus, nec vitia, nec ſuſ- 
piciones vitiorum tacent, in improbis vero etiam 
colores virtutum produnt. Noſtri enim plerique, 
vel adfectibus inſerviunt, vel de induſiria quoque 
ita multa confingunt, ut eorum me non ſolum pu- 
deat, fed etiam tædeat. Hos enim intelligo Eccle- 
fie Chrifti cum nibil utilitatis adtuliſſe, tum incom- 
modationis plurimum. Nominibus parco, quoniam 
hujus loci judicium morum etiam eſt, et non erudi- 
tionis tantum, in qua liberior poteſt eſſe cenſura; 
nam qua morum ęſt, hac debet er in vivos cautior, 
et in mortuos reverentior, Certum eſt autem, qui 
ficte et fallaciter Hiſtoriam Eccleſiaſticam ſcri- 
bunt, eos viros bonos atque finceros eſſe non 
poſſe, totamque eorum narrationem efſe aut ad 
quaſtum, aut ad errorem ; quorum alterum fæ- 
dum eſt, alterum pernicigſum. Fuſtiſſima eft Lu- 
dovici Vives querela de hiſtoriis quibuſdam in Ec- 
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cleſia confietic. Prudenter le ſane ac graviter 
eos arguit, qui pietatis loco duxerint mendacia pro 
religione fingere. Id quod et maxime periculoſum 
eft, et minime neceſſarium. Mendaci quippe ho- 
mini ne verum quidem credere ſolemus. Juamob- 
rem qui falſis atque mendacibus ſcriptis mentes 
mortalium invitare ad Diporum cultum voluere, 
hi nihil aliud mihi videntur egiſſe, quam ut verts, 
propter falſa, adimatur fides, et que ſevere ab 
auttoribus plane veracibus edita Junt, ea etiam re- 
vocentur in dubium. 

The words of Ludovicus Vives, to which 
Melchior Canus refers us are theſe; Que de 
(Santis) ſunt ſcripta, preter pauca quaedam, 
multis ſunt commentis fadata, dum qui ſcribit af- 
feftui ſua indulget, et non que egit Divus, ſed 
gue ille egiſſe eum vellet, exponit : ut vitam dictet 
animus ſcribentit, non veritas. Fuere qui magnæ 
pietatis loco ducerent mendaciola pro religione con- 
fingere : quod et periculeſum eſt, ne veris adimatur 
des propter falſa ; et minime necęſſarium, quoniam 
pro pietate noſira tam multa ſunt vera, ut falſa 
tanquam ignavi milites atque inutiles oneri fint 
nagis quam auxilio, De Tradendis Diſciplinis 
L. v. 

« By all which I haye ever read of the old, 
and have ſeen of the modern Monks, I take 
e the preference to be clearly due to the laſt, 
* as having a more regular. diſcipline, more 
good learning, and leſs ſuperſtition amongſt 
te them than the firſt.” Thus Middleton; and 
what he ſays of the modern Monks is juſt and 
reaſonable, Many of them are to be —_ 
_ or 
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for their abilities, erudition, good ſenſe, and 
humanity. 


ABOUT A. D. zoo, or ſomewhat ſooner, 
aroſe a ſect called Hypſiſtarii, and afterwards 
Cælicolæ, who are mentioned in the Theodoſian 
Code, as heretics. They ſeem to have been 
perſons who, rejecting Idolatry, and Polytheiſm, 
and all revealed Religions, admitted only Na- 
tural Religion. | | 

Dixi Cœlicolas fuſe homines nullam religionem 
revelatam five veram five falſam admittentes, ſed 
folam naturalem, quam Ratio diflat, colentes. 
Contra quam interpretationem vir dbctus objecit, 
tales homines ab ævo condito ſemper extitiſſe, Ho- 
norium vero atque Auguſtinum de Cehcolts loqui, 
tanqguam de ſecta nova. At non difficile eft hac 
in concordiam redigere : Homines quidem ſingu- 
lares, ita de religione ſentientes, a priſcis tempo- 
ribus fuerunt ; ſed jefta fuit nova, 1. e. ſeculo 
demum tertio Cælicolæ ſeipſos a Gentibus, Fudais 
et Chriſtiants ſegregare, et in ſocietatem coire cœ- 
perunt, electo Majore ſeu Patriarcha, et ritu 
baptiſmi inſtituto, quo in Eccleſiam iſtam novam 
admitterentur. In his, quos Græci Tuhisae e- vo- 
carunt, nomen ſuum profeſſus erat in juventute 
Gregorius, pater Gregor Nazianzeni. Wet- 
ſtenius Proleg. in N. T. p. 38. Tillemont 

hath collected what he could find concerning 
this ſet of Deiſis with their Grand Mater, 
H. E. xiii. 315. It is a wonder that they ſhould 
have adopted the rite of Baptiſm, unleſs they 
did 
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did it to appear to the world as a ſect of Chriſti- 
ans, and to draw in filly people. 


DrocLETIAN's perſecution began A. D. 302. 
It was preceded by a great depravation of man- 
ners in the Chriſtian church, both of the Clergy 
and of the Laity, ſays Euſebius. In theſe times 
of diſtreſs, as many worthy and pious Biſhops 
became Martyrs and Confeſſors, many unworthy 
ones were involved in the common calamity, 
and condemned to ſervile and infamous employ- 
ments; and before the rage of the perſecution 
was entirely abated, the Chriſtian church ſuf- 
fered much from internal diſſenſions, from the 
cabals of ambitious men who wanted to be Bi- 
ſhops, from irregular ordinations, and from 
ſchiſms even amongſt the orthodox and the Con- 
feſſors. Of theſe evils Euſebius makes light 
and curſory mention, declaring that he choſe to 
drop ſo melancholy a theme. He might have 
had good reaſons for declining the taſk ; but we 
cannot help wiſhing that we had an accurate 
and impartial account of the ſtate of the Church 
in thoſe days. The love of governing, and the 
love of diſputing and deciding, have been the 
parents of innumerable evils. De Mart. Pal. 
12. 

Diocletian's perſecution was very ſevere, and 
laſted ten years. Euſebius, who lived at that 
time, hath given us a particular, an affecting, 
and an invaluable account of the Martyrs under 
thoſe dreadful trials. There was, ſays he, a 
youth not twenty years of age brought out to 

| ſuffer, 
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ſuffer, who ſtood untied, erect, holding his arms 
in form of a croſs, praying earneſtly to God, 
and never ſtirring from his place, nor changing 

ſture, nor ſhewing the leaſt ſign of fear; but 
full of calm reſolution, whilſt bears and pan- 
thers made up to him, and were roaring about 
him. The name of this young hero is loſt, 
whilſt ſo many names are preſerved in Eccle- 
fiaſtical Hiſtory, which might as well have ſlept 
in neglected oblivion. | 

At the ſame time Apphianus, who was not 
twenty years old, and who had been inſtructed 
by Euſebius, endured for three days together 
all the torments that Diabolical cruelty could 
contrive, See alſo the account of the ſufferings 
of Theodoſia, who was not eighteen. Mart. 
Palæſt. 7. 

In the perſecution under Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus, Ponticus, a youth of fifteen 
years, after he had been brought forth day after 
day, to ſee the torments which were inflicted 
on the Chriſtians, ſuffered them himſelf, and 
died with the utmoſt conſtancy and reſolution. 
Euſeb. v. 1. f 

Amongſt other puniſhments inflicted on the 
Chriſtians, one was, to crucify them with their 
head downwards, Euſeb, viii. 8. a barbarity 
which was practiſed in the days of Seneca, and 
which perhaps gave occaſion to the ſtory that 
St. Peter, at his own requeſt, ſuffered this kind 
of martyrdom. Video iſtic cruces non unius qui- 
dem generis, ſed aliter ab als fabricatas. Alii 
capite converſos in terram ſiiſpendere, alii per ob- 

 ſeana 
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ſcæna ſtipitem egerunt, etc. Seneca Conf. ad 
Marc. 20. 

Euſebius in his hiſtory of Diocletian's per- 
ſecution is ſparing of prodigies ; but later 
writers have amply ſupplied that defe&, and 
have mentioned ten thouſand miracles, which 
may be found in Tillemont, E. H. v. 

What Euſebius relates of this kind, is; 

That the wild - beaſts could not be com- 

lled to touch the Chriſtians who were ex- 
poſed to them, particularly the young Martyr 
whoſe name is not recorded, who was run thro* 
with a ſword, and flung into the ſea. He ſpeaks 
as an eye-witneſs, and appeals to many then 
living for the truth of his narration. viii. 7. 

That when the Martyr Apphianus was killed 
and caſt into the ſea, a violent tempeſt ſud- 
denly aroſe, which ſhook the whole city, and 
the waves caſt his body back on the ſhore, of 
which all the inhabitants of Cæſarea were wit- 
neſſes. De Mart. Pal. 4. 

Amne jubet mergi puerum, ſcelus unda refugit. 

That the bodies of Pamphilus, and of other 
Martyrs who died with him, being expoſed to 
the birds and beaſts four days and nights, re- 
mained untouched, the divine providence 
ſo ordering it, and were honourably interred 


* Concerning this forbearance of the beaſts, ſome remarks 
have been made Vol. I. p. 241. It ſhould not be diſſembled 
that, from the accounts given us by Euſebius and others, it 
appears that ſome Martyrs were aſſaulted and wounded by 
wild beaſts, and others were not touched by them, 6 

* 
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by the Chriſtians. That is, to uſe the words 
of Statius : | 
73 nec ſontis iniqua tyranni 
Fuſſa valent; durant habitus et membra cruentis 
Inviolata feris, nudoque ſub axe jacentes 
Et nemus, et triſtis volucrum reverentia ſer vat. 
The fact, we may ſuppoſe, is not to be denied, 
and as Pamphilus was a moſt dear and inti- 
mate friend of Euſebius, it was natural for the 
Hiſtorian to interpret it thus. This, and more 
than this, might be allowed to ſacred friendſhip 
and virtuous affection, 11. 

That at Cæſarea, when the perſecution raged, 
and the Chriſtians lay up and down unburied, 
and the earth was ſtrewed with their mangled 
limbs, though the day was bright and ſerene, 
the buildings ran down with drops, and the 
ſtreets were wet with a ſudden dew, as if the 
earth and elements had wept at the fight of 
ſuch barbarities. So ſaid the Chriſtians ; and 

erhaps we ſhould have ſaid the ſame, if we 
had lived then, and had been in their diſtreſſed 
condition. I doubt not, ſays Euſebius, that this 
will be called fiction and trifle by ſome readers. 
— But he adventured to record it, nor is there 
any reaſon why he ſhould be ſcorned and in- 
ſulted on that account, though probably there 
was nothing in it which did not ariſe from na- 
tural cauſes. Conſtantine ſeems to allude to 
the ſame thing, in his Edict, ſpeaking of the 
perſecution : 79 Twmaure Ae fe avap{itonws i 
YI 0 7) rd ovpraila A xop@: T6 new xe 
vide. exninAgera* j 'ye wil ie e auth, Tw ale 
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Favue) . vixarunſero., Ea tempeſtate tellus qui 
dem ipſa proculdubio lacrymas edidit : celum vera 
quod univerſa ſuo ambitu complectitur, cruore in- 
quinatum ingemuit. Ipſa quoque diei lux, pre luctu 
atque horrore tanti prodigii obſcurata eſt. Apud 
Euſeb. Vit. Conſt. ii. 52. 

Euſebius, in his narration of Romanus, men- 
tions nothing miraculous, ch. 2. and yet Pruden- 
tius, Chryſoſtom, and Euſebius himſelf in a 
Diſcourſe De Reſurrectione, talk of many and 
ſignal miracles on the occaſion, as the fire being 
ſtrangely extinguiſhed in which he was to have 
been burnt, his ſpeaking plainly after his tongue 
was cut out, though he had naturally an impe- 
diment in his ſpeech and could not pronounce 
his own name, etc. Valeſius wonders that Eu- 
ſebius ſhould thus differ from himſelf; to which 
it may be replied that Euſebius the Orator 
thought he might ſay what Euſebius the Hiſto- 
rian would not atteſt, and that his real ſenti- 
ments muſt be learned from his hiſtory, and 
5 127 a Sermon or a Declamation. Tille- 

nt is not quite fair, and ſlily diſſembles this 
ſilence of Euſebius H. E. v. 206. But it 1s 

farther to be obſerved, that the Opuſcula of Eu- 
| ſebius, in which is the Diſcourſe De Reſurrec- 
tione, are extant only in Latin; and who knows 
what tricks the Tranſlator has played with them, 
and whether they. be. genuine or no? Euſebius 
1s a name which belonged to more than three- 
ſcore perſons, and Cave is of opinion that theſe 
Opuſeula were not written by the Hiſtorian, and 
Tillemont 
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Tillemont himſelf is inclined, in another place, 
to give up this diſcourſe, H. E. vii. p. 63. 

Rufinus in his verſion of Euſebius added, and 
left out, and altered what he thought fit, and 
inſerted a long account of the miracles of Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus, of which Euſebius ſaid 
not a word. The ſame inſupportable licence he 
took in tranſlating Origen ; ſo that they are not 
Verſions, but Perverſions of the Originals. How- 
ever Rufinus is ſo far honeſt, as to own that he 
uſes ſuch liberties. Jerom was guilty of the 
ſame fault, and they had nothing to reproach 
one another with on that ſcore. 

It is agreed that St. Ferom may be the greateſt 
Saint of all tranſlators, but that he 1s not the 
moſt exact. He hath taken liberties which the 
laws of tranſlation will not admit, and his adver- 
ſary Rufinus fails not to charge him with it, etc. 
Baillet, Fug. des Savans. 

Rufinus was excommunicated by Pope Anaſta- 
fius, as an Origeniſt. He was not ſo good a ſcho- 
lar, but he might be as good a Saint as Jerom, 
for any thing that we know to the contrary. 

In this perſccution Peter and Aſclepius, the 
former a member of the Church, the latter a 
Marcionite biſhop, were burnt. Peter, ſays 
Tillemont, went to heaven, and * Aſclepius to 


v Will men never be cured of the raſh and malicious ha- 
bit of always ſeeking in the corruption of the heart the ori- 
gin of errors, which may be found more naturally and more. 
innocently in the obſcurity in which God hath judged it 
proper to leave certain truths, and in the weakneſs of the 
human underſtanding ? Beauſobre, Hiſt, de Manich. i. p. 28. 


bell-fire. 
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hell-fire. But Euſebius, more decently and mo- 
derately, ſays, With Peter ſuffered Aſclepius —« 
through a zeal, as he thought, for piety, but not 
for that which is according to knowledge : how- 
ever, they were conſumed in one and the ſame 

. 
# Many of the Matcionites ſuffered martyrdom 
at different times. Why were theſe men put 
to death? Becauſe they were Heretics? No; 
but becauſe they acknowledged Jeſus to be the 
Son of God, and would not renounce him, and 
facrifice to idols. See Beauſobre, Hi. de Manich. 
ll. 120. 


Wx read in the Alexandriun Chronicle, in Bol- 
landus, and in the Menæa, that Gelaſinus, ot 
Gelaſius, and Ardaleo, two Pantomimes, as they 
were drolling on the ſtage, and feigning them- 
ſelves Chriftians, were ſuddenly converted, and 
ſuffeted martyrdom ; and other ſtories of the 
fame kind are tecorded. See Tillemont H. E. 
iv. 418—42z 1. As to theſe two Saints, Gela/i- 
nus, and Ardaleo, (I fuppoſe it ſhould be Arde- 
lo } their names, joined to their profeſſion, maks 
the account ſuſpicious, the one being Saint 
Harlequin, and the other Saint Fackanapes : for 
it is not probable that theſe were names of 
men, though the one might act the part of a 
Gelaſinus, and the other of an Ardelio. Gelaſius 
indeed is a name common enough. 


In the time of Diocletian, there was a whole 
legion of Chriſtians, called the Thebean Legion, 
Vor. II. HI conſiſting 
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conſiſting of more than fix thouſand men, who 
ſuffered martyrdom by the orders of Maximian. 
Tillemont H. E. 4. 421. This ſtory hath never 
wanted patrons, ancient and modern. It hath 
been defended by Tillemont, by Hickes, (who 
would have called any man an Atheiſt for de- 
riding it) and by many others. 

As it would not be fair to diſſemble the evi- 
dence for it, kt it be obſerved that it ſtands 
upon the authority of one Eucherius, Bifhop of 
Lions, and a writer of the fifth century, who 
had it from the Biſhop of Geneva, who had it 
from Theodorus, another Biſhop, who had the 
honour and felicity to find the reliques of theſe 
martyrs by revelation, and perhaps by the ſmell 
of the bones, Thus it terminates in a miracle; 
but 

Nil agit apa + litem quod lite refolvit, 


Aout the time of Diocletian's perſe- 
„ cution, or à little after, a Couneil of the 
Eaſtern Churches was held at Seleucia, to 
reform the abuſes which Papas Patriarch of 
« Seleucia had introduced into Eccleſiaſtical 
« diſcipline, to examine many heavy accuſa- 
« tions laid againſt him, and to hear the com- 
« plaints of the Biſhops who were juſtly of- 
„ tended at his inſolence. Miles, Biſhop of 
« Suſfazy cenſured him for it with much freedom 
« and gravity, Whence ariſes, ſaid he, this 
* arrogance of yours, this contempt for your 
s brethren the Biſhops, who have done nothing 

« to merit ſuch treatment? Do you then look 
e upon 


< 
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8 upon the precepts of Jeſus Chriſt as upon 
Als or know you not that he hath ſaid, 
10 : Tot him who is chief among you be as though 
1% he were the ſervant of others? Stupid animal, 
« rephed Papas, it becomes thee truly to teach 
« me what I know better than thou doſt! At 
« theſe words, Milles took the Goſpels out of 
« his breaſt, and put the book upon a cuſhion, 
4% and addreſſing himfelf to Papas, faid, If you 
% are aſhamed to learn your duty from me, 
« who am but a mortal man, learn it at leaſt 
« from this Goſpel; which you ſee plainly 
i enough with the eyes of the body, but not 
4% with the eyes of the underſtanding. Then 
« Papas; like a man frantic and poſſeſſed, ſtrik- 
ing the ſacred Book with his hand, cried out, 
« Speak then, Goſpel, ſpeak. Milles, hearing 
theſe profane 2 75 took up the book, and 
turning himſelf to the xeople who were many 
« in nander, he put it to mis mouth, and to 
« his eyes, and chen raiſing his voice, 0 proud 
“man, faid he to Papas, the Angel of the Lord 
« will puniſh thy inſult againſt the word of 
« everlaſting life. One half of thy body ſhall 
c wither in a moment, that ſo ſudden a puniſn- 
«© ment may be a conſpicuous proof of the juſt 
i ſeverity of God againſt the proud and the 
« profane. But thou ſhalt not die preſently ; 
« God will continue thy life for ſome years, 
„ becauſe he will make of thee an example for 
& thoſe who are like thee. On the inſtant Pa- 
« pas fell to the ground, and was ſtruck witl 
« aPally which took away the uſe of one fide 
H 2 « of 
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of his body; and in this condition he lived 
« twelve years, and then died. This happened 
« A. D. 314. 

« Such is the relation which the Syrians have 
6 given us of Papas, Primate of the Eaſt, Our 
« age has little faith for the marvellous, and 
« chuſes rather to aſcribe ſuch events to natural 
* cauſes; and indeed violent fits of anger * have 
« ſometimes brought on palſies. But it is not 
e unſuitable to Divine Providence ſo to order 

« ſecond cauſes, that the puniſhment of a noto- 
ee rious ſinner ſhall tread cloſe upon his crime, 
and that even the Incredulous ſhall never be 
« able to determine that there is nothing mira- 
70 N 8 in it.” Beauſobre Hiſt. du Manich. i. 
Pp. 184. 

Beauſobre took this account from Aſſeman's 
Bibl. Orientalis, and refers the Reader to it. 

Milles, as Sozomen relates, was at firſt a ſol- 
dier in the Perſian army, embraced Chriſtianity, 
and was made Biſhop of a city in Perſia, where 
he was often cruelly uſed and beaten by the In- 
fidels. Finding that his labours amongſt them 
were unſucceſsful, and that he could not make 
one proſelyte, he departed thence, having pro- 


© The death of Nerva and Valentinian the firſt, is aſcribed 

to a violent fit of anger; and, to deſcend from Emperors to 

lower perſons, we read that a Maſter of Trinity College in 

Cambridge, fcolded himſelf into a palſy ; but theſe are no 

objections to the ſtory here related, according to which the 
dittemper was foretold by a good man, and inflicted upon a 

bad man, and there is nothing in the account itſelf that 
mould incline us to reject it. | 
| nounced 
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nounced a malediction on the city, which not 
long after was deſtroyed by the king, together 
with its inhabitants. Setting out as a pilgrim, 
and carrying with him nothing but the Goſpel, 
he went to viſit Jeruſalem ; thence he travelled 
to Egypt, to * fee the Monks, and returning 
home he ſuffered martyrdom with many other 
Perſian Chriſtians in the perſecution under Sapor, 
about A. D. 340. He is ſaid to have wrought 
miracles. 

This account Sozomen took from Syrian 
writers, ii. 14. 


Wr are now coming to the age of Conſtan- 
tine, to the faint ſtruggles of expiring Paganiſm, 
to Chriſtianity by Law eſtabliſhed, and to a 
Church blefled, perhaps, with Proſperity and 
Virtue : but it is hard for men to join theſe two 
together in ſtable alliance, which ſo many Cauſes 
concur to keep aſunder. From the age of Con- 
ſtantine the Divine Providence ſo ordered it, 
that Chriſtianity was the reigning religion in 
the Roman Empire, under Chriſtian Emperors, 
a ſmall interval excepted in the reign of Julian; 
and this ſeems to have been neceſſary for its 
ſupport. In proceſs of time it was ſo much al- 
tered and defaced, that, without the protection 
of the Civil Magiſtrate, it might have been 1n 


Perhaps, to ſee whether the great things which fame re- 
ported concerning them were true, 

The completion of the prophecies, in the eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity, and in the deſtruction of the perſecuting 
Princes, {hall be conſidered in another Volume, Deo volente. 


1 3 danger, 
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danger, and Paganiſm new-modelled and refined 
by Philoſophers might have found too many 
advantages over jt. Thus things went on from 
bad to worſe, till the Reformation reſcued the 
Goſpel in ſome degree from the vile hands into 
which it was fallen. Such was the ſtate of Rey 
ligion for many ages; * ak 
Mobil aderat adjumenti ad pulchritudinem, ut 
ni vis boni Ts | 

In ipſa ineſſet forma, hac formam extinguerent, 
But Chriſtianity, at the very worſt, and under 
the greateſt diſadvantages, could not loſe all her 
excellence, and undoubtedly produced good ef- 
fects on thouſands and ten 'thoyſands, whole 
lives are not recorded in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; 
which, like other Hiſtory, is for the moſt part 
a regiſter of the vices, the follies, and the quar- 
rels of thoſe who made a figure and a f noiſe in 
r 3 
The Sacred Writers foretold this fatal change 
and great apoſtaſy, and thus the divine Provi- 
dence, which brings good out of evil, cauſed 
the very corruption of Chriſtianity to he onę 
proof of its truth. 


f Socrates in the cloſe of his work obſerves, that, if men 
were honeſt and peaceable,. Hiſtorians would be undone for 
want of materials, | | g 
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81 R, | 
al 4 N the firſt Book I have joined myſelf 
„ I x with thoſe who think that the Sad- 
43 4 ducees did not reject the Prophets, or 
En, at leaſt, that we cannot prove them 
to have been guilty of this fault. You incline 
to the contrary ſide, which throws me into a 
ſtate of doubting, as I have, in general, a better 
opinion of your {kill and judgment than of my 
own ; but permit me to produce ſome further 
reaſons for my ſentiment. | 

The queſtion, you think, is determined by 
Joſephus, and I am very willing to appeal to 
him. Let us hear what he fays to it : 

| H 4 — Nope 
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> The Phariſees have 8 to the people many 
precepts from the tradition of the F. athers, Whxch are 
not wriften in the Laws of Moſes, and for this 
reaſou the Sadducees reject them, ſaying, that thoſe 
are qaly to be accounted ftatutes and "precepts which 
are written, and that thoſe which are delivered 
down by tradition are not to be regarded: and upon 
this ſubject they have had perpetual di Huter, ons and 
great contentions. * Ant. xiii. x. 6. 

Ladd vue, 5 3 Tas wuxa; 0 0 Ac Yes CurePantet Tic 
Tweet. Pura | p) cgahar TWGV . - PfJamroino's au mal; 9 
F voy. s I T&6 0: OarRA As TOP, 17 leriacu, 
euPnoye rl H Si. , 
be Sadducees hatd that the foul and body per Jo 
together, and think themſelves bound to obſerve no- 
thing beſides the Laws ; but judge it right and com- 
mendable to di Mule again the teacher of what 75 
called wiſaom. 

Todiæ here is Rabbigigal, Pharifaical, Tradi- 
tionasy v7/dom, and its Profeſſors and Doctors 
were called Leo, Chachans. ' Wiſdom, is the 
__ of the Jewiſh ſchools and ſynagogues. © 
1. The Sadducees, ſays Joſephus, obſerve the 
Lana, and nothing elſe. Now ww@- and de 
though ſtrictly they mean r Law of Moſes, yet 
fometimes include the Prophets in Jewifh phraſe, 

as 
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as John x. 34. 1s it not written in your law, T ſaid, 
ye are Gods ; that is, in the Pſalms. And again, 
xv. 25. that the word might be fulfilled that is 
written in their law, They hated me without a 
cauſe. In their law, that is, in the Pſalms. St. 
Paul, after having cited the Pſalms, ſubjoins, 
Now we know that whatſoever things the law ſaith, 
e | 

2. Joſephus ſays, that the Sadducees obſerved 
ry the laws, that is, if you pleaſe, the laws of 

oſes. Be it fo; but this only is plainly op- 

poſed by him to the unwritten lau, and there- 
fore the prophets ſeem to be out of the queſtion. 
The Phariſees, on the other hand, delivered pre- 
cepts which were not written in the laws of 
Moſes : and J add; nor in the prophets neither. 
' In the controverſy between theſe two ſets, 
the Sadducees did right in rejecting the oral and 
traditionary law, and our Saviour decided it on 
their fide; which alſo made them the more fa- 
vourable to him during his miniſtry. 

3. The Sadducees received no precepts beſides thoſe 
which were contained in the Law); therefore they 
rejected the prophets. I deny the conſequence, 
for this reaſon, that there are in the prophets 
NO vepar and v,, NO laws, no flatutes, no Ar- 
ricles of Jewiſh faith, no Fundamentals, which 
are not contained, either explicitely or impli- 
citely, in the Law of Moſes. The prophets 
were not, properly ſpeaking, legiſlators, but en- 
forcers of the Moſaic ſyſtem. 

4. Joſephus had no love for the Sadducees, 
and gives them 'a bad character, and had nv 
6. R 1 reaſon 
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reaſon to fear them, and was not at all diſpoſed 
to ſpare them. If they had rejected the pro- 
phets, he would have charged them with it ex- 
preſly, and not have left us to collect it from 
oblique hints and dark intimations. Tantamne 
rem tam neghgenter ! It is inconceivable, 

5. The facred writers of the New Teſtament, 
who have ſpoken of the Sadducees in many 
places, and have given us an account of their 
errors, have alſo omitted the mention of this 
capital one. Strange indeed ! To this muſt be 
added the filence of the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, 
and the Recognitions of Clemens, in which the 
Sadducees are cenſured for denying the reſur- 
rection of the dead, but not for rejecting the 
Prophets. 

6. Joſephus, writing againſt Apion, mentions 
the ſacred Books which were received by his 
nation, and boaſts of the religious and uncom- 
mon care with which they had been preſerved, 
and of the univerſal and uniform reſpect paid to 
them by the Jews, by ALL and Every Jew, 
and conſequently by Phariſees, Sadducees, and 
Eſſenes. If it had not been fo, the friends of 
Apion and the adverſaries of Joſephus, and of 
the poor Jewiſh nation, would have ſaid to the 
Hiſtorian, Thou art an audacicus Romancer, to 
talk with ſuch confidence and effrontery of this uni- 
form conſent, when a whole ſee? of thy country- 
men reject all thoſe books, the Pentateuch excepted. 
| Here was the proper place for Joſephus to 
mention the Sadducees with ignominy, as de- 
ſpiſers of the prophets, and little better than 
apoſtates. 50 F Ale 
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Alo I pores (404 arp 1uiv) gig reiß clue GI 
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Duo duntaxat et viginti ſunt apud nos Libri — 
gui merito creduntur divini. — Quanta porro vene- 
ratione libros noſiros proſequamur, reipſa apparet. 
Cum enim tot jam ſcecula effluxerint, nemo adbuc nec 
adjicere quicquam illis, nec demere, aut mutare ali- 
quid eſt auſus. Sed oMNIBUS jupz1s flatim ab 
zþſo naſcendi exordio hoc infitum atque innatum eſt, 
DBI wt hc eſſe PRECEPTA credamus, iiſdemgue 
conſtanter adbæreſcamus, ut eorum cauſa, ft opus fu- 
erit, libentiſſime mortem perferamus, 1. 8. 

7. The Sadducees lay under no temptation to 
diſcard the prophets; for the traditions which 
they oppoſed and hated were not grounded on 
the prophets, but on the oral Law, and the 
decrees of the fathers, If a future ſtate had 
been ſo taught by any prophet as to leave them 
no room for doubts and evaſions, they might 
have been induced to decline his authority; but 
there is nothing of that kind in the ſacred Books 
which they did not think themſelves able to 
ſhuffle or explain away, without having recourſe 
to the deſperate expedient of condemning thoſe 
Bnoks. The truth 1s, that the Sadducees had 
as poor diſputants as themſelves to deal with, 
and contended with adverſaries, who W 
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how to urge the proper arguments from reaſon 
and revelation, and from hiſtorical facts con- 
tained in the Scriptures, in favour of the perma- 
nency of the ſoul and a future ſtate. 

8. The Sadducees conformed to the Phariſees 
in many things, ſays Joſephus, for fear of the 
people. If they had ſtruck any of the ſacred 
books out of the canon, it would not have been 
endured ; for they could not reje& the prophets 
without treating them as liars and impoſtors. In 
this caſe there can be no medium. Whoſoever 
ſpeaks as a prophet in the name of the Lord, 
muſt be a ſacred meſſenger, or a vile deceiver. 
If the Sadducees had dared to treat David, Iſaiah, 
Jeremiah, etc. in this manner, the people would 
have ſtoned them as blaſphemers; at the leaſt, 
they certainly would not have held communion 
with them, as they did. 

9. They knew 'that Moſes had promiſed a 
ſucceſſion of inſpired teachers, and had left 
Joſhua for his prophetic ſucceſſor. 

10. They, like'the reſt of the Jews, had no 
right to their own lands but by prophetic ap- 
pointment, and if they rejected the book of 
Joſhua, they rejected the charter by which they 
held them. They had no claim to the prieſt- 
hood (and yet ſome of them were prieſts) but 
by their genealogies, which ſtood partly upon 
prophetic authority. 5 

11. It hath been the temper of all people, it 
was more particularly the temper of the Jews, 
to honour and reverence their anceſtors. One 
cannot ſuppoſe, unleſs there were overbearing 

evidence 
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evidence for it, that the Sadducees accounted 
their whole hiſtory, and all their own annals, 
from their entrance into Canaan, to have been 
a bundle of fictions, and their forefathers, from 
Joſhua to Malachi, to have been made up of 
two ſorts of men, of deceivers who pretended 
to prophecy, and of dupes who were deluded by 
them. The very Pagans believed more than 
this, and paid more regard than this to the 
Jewiſh prophets, of whom ſome had been con- 
ſulted, protected, and honoured by neighbour- 
ing princes. 

12. The Sadducees, you will perhaps ſay, 
admitted what was Hiſtoric, and diſcarded what 
was didatiic in the ſacred books; but ſee what 
follows : The Sadducees believed a God, and 
admitted his government, and a general provi- 
dence rewarding and puniſhing the Jewiſh na- 
tion, according as the people obſerved or ne- 
leted the Law of Moſes. Now add to this, 
that they rejected the prophets, and from ſuch 
a ſyſtem it muſt have followed, that God ſuf- 
fered the nation to flouriſh moſt under David 
and Solomon, who both pretended to be pro- 
phets ; that Ahab, Jezabel, and other wicked 
princes, did well in cutting off the prophets, 
and yet were cut off themſelves for it; that 
Moſes gave them a moſt uſeleſs inſtruction, how 
to diſtinguiſh true from falſe prophets, inſtead 
of admoniſhing them to receive none ; that the 

rophets foretold the fates of their own country, 
and of neighbouring nations, that their pre- 


ditions were accompliſhed, and that, notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding all this, they were falſe teachers, et. 
And yet we read of no Bedlam erected at Jeru- 
fakem for the reception of th Sadducees. 

x3. Some of the Jewiſh faſts and feaſts and 
religious cuſtoms ſt664 upon prophetic authority, 
and with theſe the Sadducees complied. They 
paid as much regard to the temple, and to the 
ſervice of the temple, as the other Fews, for 
which they had only prophetic warrant, and they 
heard the prophets teat? in the Synagogues. 

14. They eame at firſt to John the Baptiſt, as 
to a prophet, though perhaps afterwards, like 
the Phariſees, finding that John was not ſuch 
an one as they expected, and that he had borne 
teſtimony to Chrift, they lighted and rejected 
him, See Matib. iti. 7. Lule vii. 30. and the 
Commentators. 

15. The Rabbins, in their difputes with the 
Sadducees, have never charged them with diſ- 
carding the prophets; but, on the contrary, 
reaſon againſt them from the prophets. Of 
this many inſtances might be given from their 
writings. 

Interrogarunt Sudducae? R. Gamaliclem, unde- 
nam proburet Deum mortitos vibifraturum. Dixit 
ahs, Ex Lege, ex Prop Betis, ex Hugivgraphts : 
ex Lege, Deuter. xxxi. 16. ex Propbetis, Eſai. 
XXvVi. 19. ex Hagiographis, Cant. vii. 9. Gemara 
Sanhedrin cap. 11. 

Here are the texts produced by this Doctor 
for proofs oba' reſurrection. 

And the Lord faid unte Moſes, Behold thou 
Halt 45 with thy fathers, etè. Deut. xxxi. 16. 

Thy 
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Thy dead men ſball live, together with my dead 
body ſhall they ariſe: awake and fing ye that 
dwell in digt; for thy dew is as the dem of herbs, 
and the earth fhall caſt out the dead. Iſai. xxvi. 
19. And rhe roof of thy mouth like the beſt wine, 
for my beloved, that goeth down ſweetly, canſmg 
the lips of thoſe that are aſleep to peak. Cantic. 
vii. 9. 
The Doctor ſeems to have been in great di- 
ſtreſs for a proof ex Hagiograpbhit. Surely he 
might have made a better choice. 

In the queſtion before ns, the Learned are 
divided: on your fide are Origen, Tertulſian, 
Jerom, Petavius, Prideaux, etc. oh my fide, Fof. 
Scaliger, Pearſon, Van Dale, Le Clerc, Samuel 
and James Baſnage, ere. 

The cafe I take to have been this : The Sad- 
ducees admitted the prophets, as ſent from God 
to inſtruct and reform the nation, and to enforce 
the Law ; but they held that all articles of faith 
and fundamentals of religion were contained in 
the Law, and were to be ſought no where elle. 
So that in reality they paid more regard to the 
prophets than did the Phariſees, who equalled 
their filly traditions to the ſacred Book. In 
preferring Moſes to the prophet, the Jews ſeem 


Rabbi Schabtat publiſhed in the year 1683, a catalogue 
of Rabbinical Writers, and called it, Labia Dormtentium, 
from Cantic. vii. 9. Which of all the fantaftical Titles that I 
can recolleCt, is one of the prettieſt. It hath a double mean- 
ing, of which Schabtai was not aware; for moſt of his Rab- 
binical brethren talk very much like men in {hatr fleep. 


to 
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to have been all pretty well agreed, and they mad? 


his ſuperiority to conſiſt in ſeveral things. 

Thus you ſee, Sir, that I am not willing to 
give up the point without a ſtruggle. I have 
been pleading my cauſe again, partly for my 
own fake, leſt I ſhould ſeem to you to take up 
opinions at mere hazard, and lay them down as 
eaſily; and partly for your ſake, that if you 
ſhould do me the favour to reply, you may not 
have a tame and paſſive antagoniſt to deal with, 
in conquering whom there would be no credit; 
If I fall, I could wiſh to fall like Hector in Ho- 
mer, by an honourable hand, and after an ho- 
nourable reſiſtance : 

My pay aargde Ye % axraus D νe, 

A ht peza; Tr gy foropiput Hubi. 

| | II. x. 304. 
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II. 
An ORACL E in Herodotus. 


vIIF. p. 483. 

AM cron 'Aplepud@» xcvraoper tego dur, 
Nuo YEDULWT WT, x eiue Ai. Kuuëcuο 
Eduridi i aeg morale Abivay 
Aiz dixn oGiors uęgligor xogor, eO. tou, 
Atucy pucupworla, Jeet” ava dil wud). 
Xanxog XaAK® Coppize)s wma], 8 "Agn; 
TlovJoy Powizur Tor tAdbegey EXMAGZIO» nuce 
Evguera Kpovions tm, g va Ninn. 
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Auricome denſis ubi lifora ſacra Diane 
Nawbus inſternent, et litoream Cynoſuram, 
Spe /tolida fortes quod Athenas dilacerarunt, 
Compeſcet juvenem meritiſima pana ſuperbum, 
Inſtinctum furiis, fibi cedere cuncta putantem. 
Nam miſcebitur æs æri, Mars ſanguine pontum 
Inficiet : Graiis tunc libera tempora reddet 
Saturno genitus, fimul et Victoria pollens, 

This Oracle was ſuppoſed to have been deli- 
vered by Bacis, before the battle of Salamis, and 
to have been fulfilled in the ſignal victory which 
the Greeks then obtained over Xerxes. 

On this Oracle I received the following ob- 
ſervation: | 

Give me leave to propoſe to you this queſtion, 
Whether in your Remarks, Book i. p. 107. e- 
ri xc err» i, be rightly tranſlated Juve- 
nem ſuperbum ? I apprehend that Gronovius has 
miſtaken the word xe, which ſigniſies here, not 
juvenem, but faſtum, or inſolentiam. My reaſon 
for this opinion is, that I find Pindar uſes the 
word in this ſenſe Olymp. xiii. 12. where alſo he 
gives Infolence the ſame parentage which the 
Oracle attributes to it, viz. Pride, Ti His 
words are theſe : ſpeaking of the ſocial Virtues 
that dwell at Corinth, he ſays, 

'EbeAai]s d d vegw xs 

Male Segourulor. 
where it ſeems neceſſary that ucoG» muſt hignify 
Infolence, or ſome ſuch concomitant of Pride. 1n 
Olymp. A. 89. 4% i — The Scholiaft ſays, 
viv, Th vega" drain. the words that follow 
indeed ſhew, that it was a metaphorical ſenſe in 

Vor. II. 1 which 
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which the word is here uſed in the opinton of the 
Scholtiaſt : but this is not the caſe in Olymp. xii. 
nor is it the caſe in Olymp. ii. o t6a xop@». which 
is thus explained: Tov ian Tyv dig 2 Oe, 
* J b. The Scholiaſt here plainly takes xog@- 
to fignify pride, or ſome of its malignant attendants. 
And as from theſe paſſages it ſeems that the word 
may have the meaning of Inſolence, fo I fancy you 
Will not think it an inconvenient ſenſe in the Oracle 
cited. The inſolence of the Perſians, confident in their 
immenſe ſupertority, in the number f their troops, 
and ſpreading deſolation in their march, is nobly 
painted in the verſes following that which you 
have quoted, and this inſolence ſeems a very fit 
object of Divine puniſhment. I need not add, that 
if this interpretation be the true one, the expreſ- 
ſion is not in the Oriental manner, but entirely 
Grecian. 


Tux ſameneſs of expreſſion in Pindar and in 
the Oracle 1s very well obſerved by this gentle- 
man, and theſe two writers were contempora- 
ries: but the paſlage in Pindar, O/ymp. xiii. is 
obſcure, and has perplexed his Commentators. 

Abunaance begets Inſolence : ſo ſays Theognis, 
and ſo ſays all the world; 

Tix]£4 74 #68» Veg, brav Rang oO» i790. 
But Pindar, if the paſſage be not corrupted, in- 
verts the proverb, and ſays "YCpyg rise u 
'E6:Ay]: d dh d, x0 
Mae HDH“. 
Volunt autem arcere Injuriam, Satietatis 
Matrem audaciloquam. 
The 
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The Scholiaſt cenſures the bold Poet, for the 
impropriety of the expreſſion, for putting the 
cart before the horſe. H. Stephen, for ce 
conjectures She. The Oxford Editor retains 
xox, and aa the hypallage, and conſtrues it 
backwards. If it be ſuppoſed that 5. here 
is Inſolence, it is hard to conceive how dg can 
produce it, becauſe there is too much identity 
between xe and ds. 
Inſtead of Malte deseo ihauhe, Pindar ſhould 
rather have faid 970 hie 
Pindar often uſes the word vg S, commonly 
in the ſenſe of aimia ſatietas = ſaturitas, and 
of diſlike and loathing, and ſometimes for inſa- 
fence, or envy. 
Pyth. 1. 160. 
"AT 8 40S auoawts 
Alavns ra cicag amadic. 
niinia ſatietas, faſtidium. 
And fo, Nem. x. 37. 
"Es: * 5 5 reg g. a- 
-  Oownwv Baprs ai accu. 
And Pyth. vill. 43. 
un reg aA 
| Kvioy. 
And Nem. vii. 77: 
3 9 1 te 
Kat pea 
Olymp. ii. 173. 
ANN abe SC #0 oO». 
vo ges in this place may mean envy, excited by the 
wy and reputation of Theron, which was fo 
I 2 great 
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great that his enemies could not bear it: and 
the word retains ſome idea of over-abundance, 
Nem. i. 97. 
ow πτẽνj]’ 
Ardęc x0gw c ei xoiſa. 
Here xd ſeems to mean oppreſſive inſolence. 
Olymp. i. 89. 
eg d c 
Aray. 
xb, that is, mayouoy, as the Scholiaſt rightly 
interprets it. Too much affluence and proſpe- 
rity ruined him. 
Ibm. iii. 4. 


xciſt es 
Þexo α,u] Kogeve 
i. e. petulantiam ex ſatietate provenientem. 

But, to come to the Oracle, If we ſhould ſup- 
poſe that ze. there means fulneſs, or inſolence, 
or pride, yet the auti.or made @ perſon of it, and 
by that perſon he meant Xerxes, as it appears, I 
think, from the fifth verſe — «go — 

Aewey fd, door” ava rail a moody. 
which ] tranſlate, 

Vebementer furentem, putantem ſe omnia reſcrviſſe. 
imagining that he had good intelligence, and knew 
all that paſſed among ſi the Greeks. He alludes to 
the ſtratagem of Themiſtocles, who ſent word 
to Xerxes that the Greeks were in confuſion 
and preparing to run away, and adviſed him to 
ſeize the opportunity of incloſing and cutting 
them to pieces. By this trick the Athenian 
General, who had in him as much of the fox 
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as of the lion, brought on a battle, which was 
what he wanted. 

Who can tell whether the Prieſt, who com- 
poſed this Oracle, might not uſe on purpoſe the 
ambiguous word x«@-, which may mean either 
a young man, or fulneſs and ſatiety, and ſo denote 
Xerxes, a young Prince ſwelled with pride and 
glutted with ravage ? Ambiguity ſuits an Oracle, 
and a little jargon is not amiſs. 

The tranſlator of Herodotus rendered x, 
juvenem, and Gale and Gronovius let it ſtand, 
and adopted it: and if it means 4 perſon, the 
phraſe bi, may be accounted oriental, and 
ſcriptural. 


III. | 


Ix the firſt Book of theſe Remarks, p. 79, 
mention is made of a Dream related by Grotius. 
The ſtory is to be found in the Life of Jacobus 
Guionius. Cum Philibertus De La Mare, Sena - 
tor Divionenſis, vitam Facobi Guionii deſcriberet, 
non indignum ſua narratione exiſtimavit, quod non 
Guionio ipſi, fed Quarreo college monitum neſcio 
cujus Genii nocturnum acciderat, Sed me locus 
admonet, ne rem inauditam hactenus, et ideo 
ſeculorum omnium memoria digniſſimam pre- 
teream ; quam etſi haud pertinere videatur ad 
Guionios, non abs-re tamen hoc loco referre 
mihi viſum eſt : ſeu, quid conſcius illius fuit ac 


interpres Jacobus Guionius ; ſeu quod vix apud 
I 3 poſteros 
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poſtercs fidem inveniet, niſi teſtium omni ex- 
ceptione majorum, et illius inter alios, cui illa 
contigit, teſtimoniis et ſubſcriptionibus probata 
fuiſſet; ea tamen fuit: Fœderatorum factione 
plus juſto i in Burgundia valente, Regiarum par- 
tium Præſides ac Senatores Semurium, prima- 
rium Mandutiorum oppidum Regis nomine jus 
dicturi ſeceſſerant, cum Divione non liceret; ac 
inter eos Joannes Quarræus, qui feliciter miſ- 
cuerat ornamenta togæ artibus belli. Is iv. ca- 
lendas Auguſti Mpxciv. circa ſecundam diei 


horam matutinam ſibi viſus eſt motu ſubito ex- 
pergefieri, et verba quædam ignota pronunciare, 


cum famulo propius decumbenti ſurgere, et lam- 
padem accendere juſſo præcepit, ut eademmet 
verba, quæ, ne ſibi elaberentur, dentibus quaſi 
retinere videbatur, ſcripto conſignaret in hunc 
modum : Oug apoſondes ton endon diſtiguion. 
Quod famulus confeſtim exſecutus eſt, neutro 
eorum, Græcane illa eſſent, an Arabica, aut alia, 
ſciente. Quarræus quidem, quamvis abunde 11s 
artibus excultus, quæ viro Senatorio conveniunt, 
in ſuis Profeſſionum tabulis, ex quibus hæc hiſto- 
ria a me excerpta eſt, ſcribit ingenue, ſe Græci 
ſermonis plane fuiſſe inſcium. Summo demum 
mane pergens in Senatum Quarrzus Jacobo 
Guionio, quicum illi conſuetudo intercedebat, 
obvius fit, et vix ſalutatum rogat, ut ille verba, 
quæ ex ſola eorum aſperitate Græca eſſe con- 
jectabat, interpretari vellet; quæ a Guionio lecta, 
Græca ſtatim eſſe deprehendit, ſed minime ex 
Homero excerpta, quod putavit novus quidam 
Philoſophus ; hac autem ratione deſcribenda: 

GH 
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ou dies F woo du5uxiar. Quibus et interpreta- 
tionem addidit verbis totidem: Non repulſurt, 
uod intus infortunium. Horum vero cum diu 
ſenſum ſimul perpendiſſent, et ſi quid triſtius in 
iis lateret, deprehendere conati fuiſſent, autor 
fuit Quarræo Guionius, ut, quia jam ex illa 
domo, quam Semurii incolebat, migrare conſti- 
tuerat, quod illius fœtori recurrentem iterum 
iterumque cœliacum dolorem, quem paſſus fue- 
rat, tribueret, non longiorem 1 in illa moram tra- 
heret. Sed longe gravius exitium illa verba 
portendebant : ſiquidem poſt dies octo, cum 
Quarræus Reipublice cauſa Flaviniacum, Re- 
giarum partium oppidum, perrexiſſet, domus 
illa a fundamentis convulſa de nocte repente con- 
cidit, fatalique, nec penitus improviſa Gujonio 
ruina ſuos incolas oppreſſit: cujus rei hiſtoriam 
eleganti carmine (ut audio) Guionius poſtea ce- 
cinit, quo tam charum Regi et Reipublice ca- 
put jure merito e tanta clade ereptum fuiſſe ſibi 
et bonis omnibus gratulabatur, minime omiſſa, 
ut debuit, Socratis et Bruti Geniorum men— 
tione. 

Memorabilis bæc ſane Hiſloria ęſt, que, etfi ad 
Guionii per ſonam non pertineret, occaſione tamen a 
Guionio data inductus, minime pretermittendam 
exiſtimavit Philibertus De la Mare: atque ex- 
emplo aliis fuit, quomodo in hoc argumento fit ver- 
fandum, Morhof. Polybift. i. 19. p. 217. 

This ſeems to be the Original (and a well- 
atteſted) ſtory, whence the accounts of Grotius, 
Salmafius, and La Mothe le Vayer were derived. 

I 4 Jam 
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I am obliged to Mr. Samuel Johnſon for refer- 
ring me to this place in Morhof. | 


ROO HORROR ENOKHEHE 


IV. 
Toſephus. 


Bell. Jud. iv. 6. Oi an d ricicœiſec 0¹ C 
Aſgrevg; £aw]g5 kv ay, 

Thie place, ſays a Friend, wants emendation, 
as you have obſerved Remarks book i. p. 52. Per- 
haps it ſhould be cis cox HN. Eis nu amongſt 
other things, means animum intendere, animad- 
vertere, and the ſenſe will be — which predictions 
the Zealots not conſidering, or obſerving, or re- 


garding, they-cauſed them to be fulfilled — 
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Vol. I. p. 298. Such were Van Dale and Moyle. 

Van Dale hath not declared himſelf fully of 
that opinion : but he rejected all the Pagan ac- 
counts of magicians, incantations, prophecies, 
oracles, miracles, etc. and he gave no credit to the 
ejections of Dæmons after the age of the Apoſtles 
and of the Apoſtolical men, and to the ſtories 
which the Fathers have related concerning Dæ- 
moniacs. He obſerves, that in the days of the 
Apoſtles the gift of caſting out evil ſpirits, like 
other miraculous powers, was conferred upon a 


few 
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fero perſons, and to them only for great and 
ſpecial purpoſes ; whence he concludes, againſt 
Tertullian and others, that in the ſubſequent 
ages every Chriſtian could not have been endued 
with this power. According to his ſyſtem, Dæ- 
mons not being any longer permitted to take 
poſſeſſion of human bodies, there was no occa- 
ſion for Exorciſts. Every example of this kind, 
which might have been alledged, he would ei- 
ther have called in queſtion, as not well at- 
teſted, or would have aſcribed to a divine power 
and to good Angels. 

In Gerard Brant's Hiſtory of the Reformation 
it is related, that in the year 1566 the boys 
and girls who were educated in the Charity- 
ſchool at Amſterdam, were poſſeſſed with evil 
Spirits, and agitated and tormented to ſuch a 
degree as to feel the ill effects of it all their lives 
after; and that during this diſorder they ſpake 
new languages, and revealed the ſecret counſels 
and deſigns carried on againſt the Proteſtants. 

Upon which Van Dale thus delivers his opi- 
nion: Hiſtoriam hanc revera contigiſſe minime 
nego. Verum enimvero unde habent hi, prudentes 
alias et finceri ſcriptores, hac Diaboli, in his 
pueris ſupernatural: modo operantis, opera atque 
effefta fuiſſe ? — Nam ſi hic aliquid ſuper aut præ- 
ternaturale ſtatuendum, confiderandum eſt, minime 
pueros illos, Diabolica quadam malignitate, in ho- 
mines quoſvis involaſſe, ipſoſve pulſaſſe aut laceraſſe, 
aliiſue maniacorum furoribus incenſos ulla mala 
per petraſſe, dum ipſi tam dira paterentur ; ſed ex 
adverſo, Mirabilia multa, de rebus præſentibus 

et 


et plane occultis, manifeſtaſſe, ac quidem talia, 
quæ Proteſtantibus, gui tunc premebantur ſummis 
anguſtiis, utilia poſſent eſſe ac ſalutaria, contra 
perſecutores, qui omni aſtu Diabolico et crudel tate 
Hos diſpergere ac diſperdere conabantur. 

Pietati certe ac rectæ rationi, ipligue Sacre 
Scripture, malorumquèe iſtorum temporum ſtatut, 
longe magis convenit, talig nos providentiæ Divi- 
ne Majeſtatis, attribuere, ut que in illis rerum 
anguſtiis, per talia, ut ſibi caverent, piis ac pro- 
bis Reformatæ vite ef doctrinæ hommibus auxilid 
He voluit. Diſſert. de Idol. 

Van Dale, a man not inclined to credulity, a 
ſcholar, and a phyſician, moved by the autho- 
rity of wiſe and worthy perſons and candid 
hiſtorians, was willing to admit the fact, and 
inclined to account it preternatural. He will 
not allow it to haye been by the operation of evil 
Dæmons; and yet, on the contrary, there are 
reaſons, though he takes no notice of them, to 
think that a good ſpirit would not afflict chil- 
dren in ſuch a manner: and therefore ſome will 
be of opinion that the caſe of theſe young per- 
ſons was a bodily diſorder, and a ſpecies of en- 
thuſiaſtic madneſs, exaggerated by the firſt re- 
laters, and by common fame. 

A Reformation is ſeldom carried on without 
a heat and a vehemence which borders upon 
enthuſiaſm, and as Cicero hath obſerved that 
there never was a great man fine afflatu divino, 
ſo in times of religious conteſts, there ſeldom 
was a man very zealous for liberty Civil and 
Evangelical, and a declared and active enemy to 

inſolent 
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iaſolent tyranny, blind ſuperſtition, political 
godlineſs, bigotry, and pious frauds, who had 
not a fervency of Zeal which led him on ſome 
occaſions ſomewhat beyond the ſober bounds of 
temperate Reaſon, When men are thus diſ- 
poſed, and have animated each other, and are 
inflamed by oppoſition, perſecution, and ill uſage, 
they are ſtrongly inclined to expect a Divine in- 
terpolition, and to explain every ſtrange appear- 
ance that way. The impetuouſity ſpreads far 
and wide, and ſeizes even upon children. 

But as to the fact before us, I leave it, as I 
have ſome other points, undecided, to the judg- 
ment of the Reader. 

Many ſtories of this kind, but not ſo well 
atteſted, have been related concerning the Pro- 
teſtants in Dauphine and the Cevennes. It is 
ſaid, amongſt other ſtrange things, that one of 
them, to prove himſelf a prophet, ordered a 
pile to be made and kindled, and ſtood unhurt 
for a quarter of an hour in the midſt of the fire, 
whilſt the flame ſurrounded him on all ſides, 
and made an arch over his head, and that more 

than twelve hundred perſons were preſent, and 
ſpectators of the miracle. Sce Le Theatre ſa- 
cre des Cevennes, by Mifſen, which he wrote to 
defend the cauſe of the French Prophets here 
in England. But theſe Prophets were at laſt put, 
not out of countenance (tor ſuch people never 
bluſh) but put to flight, when they had failed 
of their promiſe to raiie a dead man, and had 
fallen out among themſelves. Vid. AZ. Erud. 
1708. p. 13 7. et 1714. p. 89. 

There 
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There will, in all probability, be a ſucceſſion 
of ſuch kind of perſons in every age, and in one 
art or other of the Chriſtian world, not exact- 
ly alike, nor yet very different. 
Facies non omnibus una, 


Nec diverſa tamen: qualem decet eſſe ſororum. 
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VI. 
Treneus. 


i. 22. Ed. Maſſuet. 

Omnia per ipſum fecit Pater — non per ange- 
los, neque per virtutes abſciſſas ab ejus ſententia. 

Virtutes, Aud eg. For ſententia, it ſhould 
perhaps be ſubſtantia, or, effentia. gi. 

1. 22. 

Dicunt [ Baſilidiani] non oportere omnino ipſorum 
myſteria effari, ſed in abſcondito continere perti- 
nere per /ilentium. Grabe added pertinere from 
two Manuſcripts, which ſhould be ſtruck out, 
though it were in two hundred Manuſcripts. 
In the Greek it was, we may ſuppoſe, e x 
xa cxei 2g ce. 

i. 24. Saturninus — unum Patrem incognitum 
omnibus oſtendit. 

Irenæus wrote aridaZe, that is, poſurt, conſtt- 
tuit, eſſe docuit. 

1. | 

Ad detractionem divint Eceleſie nominis. So 
Grabe. , 
The 
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The former editions had, ad detractionem di- 
vini nominis et ecclefie, which was right. Di- 
vinum nomen is the name of Chriſt, or of 
Chriſtianity, 

11. 26. p. 168. 

Neque nos erubeſcimus [or erubęſcamus] gue 
ſunt in queſtionibus majora ſecundum nos reſer- 
vare Deo. 

In Greek it was peifore j xa ide, the things 
which are above us, and too high for us, as in 
Plato's Timeus; ab > F aAAw daipinuv ci dv, % 
yvavai Tiv Me, peo 1 Kal nuzs. Euſebius 
E. H. x. 1. ig 5 % Tdds paeiGaas ij hab” nuas 
gx e CPRONDY Sl] eG nn— 

It ſhould therefore be, majora quam ſecundum 
nos. The old Interpreter of Irenzus tranſlates 
word for word, without any.regard to elegance : 
but the meanneſs and cloſeneſs of his verſion 
helps us often to diſcover the words of the Au- 
thor. 

iii. 11. p. 192. 

Quoniam autem ſola illa vera et firma, et non 
capit neque plura preterquam prædicta ſunt, ne- 
que pauciora efſe Evangelia per tot et tanta often- 
dimus. 

Non capit, that is, ax d), fieri non potejt, 
non oportet, Tertullian is very fond of this word. 
See Apol. c. 17. Quoniam is dri, Qu0d. 

iv. 10. Negque enim varie, neque elate, negque 
glorians dicit hc. 

Vvuarie, that is wexiau;, ſubdote, ver ſute. 


VII. 
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Clemens Alexandrinus. 


Cohort. pag. 74. Ed. Ox. 


7 100 150 Tic DIP, 789 Ds Tels ao argos, 
vd pvr ag, 49, g 8. ra appryye xabubepo- 
Muc, Ag]gav f r Ta/anaucoy areggꝶrus, F 37 Wo- 
E ah cerehgeſul Hue, rei fee, doxgo: mean, 
g Fonoudlew T&5 gere. iis Er“ 1 Heco eG apc 
. Conſpiciuntur. ſepenumero, qui ' fimul- 
acris ſe addixerunt, comd quidem ſordidd et in- 
cultd, veſtibus laceratis et ſqualore obfitts deformatt, 
Iavationibus prorſus abſtinentes, unguibus in im- 
manem longitudinem excreſcentibus plane efferati, 
Hi jane mibi lugere, Deos non colere videntur : 
ut qui ea patiantur, que in - nr potius digna 
ſunt, quam pietate. 

This deſcription of the Pagan Saints ſuits 
ſtrangely well ſome Chriſtian Saints who aroſe 
after the time of Clemens, and ſhews the won- 
derful uniformity of ſuperſtition. 

Tertullian, pleading the cauſe of the Chriſti- 
ans, ſays; Sed— infructugſi in negotiis dicimur. 
Quo pacto? homes vobiſcum degentes, ejuſdem 
victus, habitus, mftrutus, ejuſdem ad vitam ne- 
ceſſitatis. Negue enim Brachmane, aut Indorum 
 Gymnoſophiſie Sumus, fibvicole, et exules vite. 
Meminimus gratiam debere nos Domino Deo crea- 
tori, Nullum fructum operum ejus repudiamus ; 
plane temperamus, ne ultra modum aut perperam 
utamur. Jtaque non fine foro, non ſine macello, 

non 
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non fine balneis, tabernis, officinis, ſtabulis, nun- 
dinis veſtris, ceteriſque commerciis cohabitamus hoc 
ſeculum. Navigamus et nos vobiſcum, et milita- 
mus, et ruſticamur, et mercatus proinde miſcemus. 
Apol. 42. But this was before the days of 
Monkery. 

Ib. p. 75. 

It becomes a wiſe man to ſeek heavenly 
things, xar I? Ceirns & Puleivng degood] ve- 
Oi ns, lucidam illam nubem per atra ſequentem. 
He alludes to the Ajax of Sophocles, 32. 

Kar iq a . 

Ib. p. 80. 

Eregldowpor os naliayfw 1 yIarG; T N, 
on ao deut gegn. Militantem te deprehen- 
dit cognitio ? audi imperatorem, qui nil tibi, niſi 
quod juſtum eſt, imperat. | 

Hence it appears that Clemens thought it law- 
ful for a Chriſtian to ſerve in the army, if, when 
he was converted to Chriſtianity, he was a ſol- 
dier. I would tranſlate it, Oëediens eſta duct 
juſta imperanti. 

Ib. p. gr. 

Let us fly from the wicked world, the dan- 
gerous Iſland; ad J Cy ar wogyidior a H den, 
ad, reg eb PET. 

Ati ay iav, m ,jEi« Oduced, uiya xid On» Axaldv. 

Nic x4/a510o, iy Neude on &xͥx HN. 

In ea autem cantat formoſa meretricula, Vo- 
luptas, que publica vulgarique muſica delectat: 

« Huc age profectus, illuſtris Ulyſſes, ingens glo- 

ria Gracorum, 

& Navem fiſte, ut diviniorem vocem audias. 


The 
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The thought is pretty and prettily expreſſed. 
Clemens compares Pleaſure, the fair deceitful 
harlot, to the Siren ſinging to Ulyſſes. In Ho- 
mer, Odyf}. M. 184. it is not gadſiglu, but vi- 
rie % We mult not imagine that Yesglw could 
be the true reading, or a various reading in 
Homer; for Cicero tranſlates it, 

Auribus ut Nos T ROsS poſſis agnoſcere cantus. 

Clemens altered wireglw, becauſe it was nat 
proper for his purpoſe. In Homer the S:rens 
{peak who were two: Clemens introduces Plea- 
ſure ſpeaking, and therefore changes va;righo in- 
to Yeſeplw., | 

She Ib. p. 95. | 
Ole: N us Beat, mit % of At nou f) el N, 
valide & d Were % ono Ta type ,. 0 GU... 
We have the ſame proverbial ſaying in Euſe- 
bius : Oc y&v my Acyov, ide Prot mv TEOTW. 
Ut vulgo dicitur, Qualis oratio, talis vita. vi. 3. 
Hac poetica ſunt, ſays the Editor of Clemens, 
et facile in Iambicos verſus tranſeunt : 
Ola i c, H, TENIOE Y o oye 
Octo d o Aoyoi, , Y d π ”ðe es. 
X onoiz Tapya, vr ic 0 G.. 
But theſe Iambics are cripples, and would be 
glad to be diſmiſſed, and to return to humble 
proſe, as they were never intended for any thing 
better. It would be eaſy to convert much of 
this Author's proſe into verſes at leaſt as good 
as theſe. For example, p. 2. Ob «dy Ty Eu- 
vous aye) 6 riröig, ws 6 pub@» G, anus A 
gig Tlvbo7 ny Eovouer, awry Ty xi x, Toy TULRY = 
viilu r Noxgg* 6 S vc 77 C Ade edu. 
This, 
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This, if you will pardon. a ſpondee or an ana- 
pa:{t in the fourth foot, falls into paſlable 
lambics: : 

x a 0% i Euvveps 

TE 0 rer, g o au S- GN, 

X dias ius Hubor a0, Euvouey, 

Aury xobe2242, 1 2 / TUPUY 2945 2) Aengs. 

O 5 D d , .xAgu, wav. 

Clemens had a poetical genius, had ſtudied 
the ppets, and is perpetually borrowing their 
expreſſions, and made ſome poems himſelf, and, 
in his. Cobortatio particularly, writes in a poeti- 
cal ſtyle, and gives us what one would. be tempted 
to call \ proſe on horſeback, running too ne in- 
to Iambic meaſure ; das p. 83. 94 

O Resi 554 waif a M.. 

This is ſaid without any intention to = 
upon our Editor of Clemens, or to detract in 
the leaſt from his learned and uſeful labours. 
It, is. impoſſible to attend equally to every thing, 
in ſo large a work, and it is no wonder, if he 
has left a gleaning for thoſe who come after 
him. | 
Pzdagog. 1. 6. p. 127. : 

To. Yip I cu. Heal. ace x 

IIe m Oi g. r Quan Y. 

Aluiſſe inter homines ſepe affert | 

Plura amoris incitamenta, ſguam procreaſſ hi 

beros. 
The firſt. verſe wants the firſt foot.. Write, 
7 geil Pl e Hecletc. W NAS. | 
Ib. ii. 2. p. 8. | 
Oi re Fornlw Nu cut wary 
Vol. II. K Au 
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Aua dnguev due £XwV HATE KAKGG. 

Demenſque lingua multa cum profuderit, 

Invitus audit que volens dixit male. 

From this Poet perhaps Terence borrowed, 
Si mihi pergit, que volt, dicere; ea, quæ nox 
volt, audiet. 
Ib. ii. 2. p. 186. 

TgT0 u £5W 70 d, Hipace Þ apminy, ec. 

This paſſage ſhews that Clemens knew nothing 
of tranſubſtantiation. See the Editor. But there 
is a paſſage ſtill ſtronger in Auguſtin againſt this 
unintelligible doctrine. Non enim Dominus du- 
bitavit dicere, Hoc eft corpus meum, cum fignum 
daret corporis ſui. For our Lord ſcrupled not to 
fay, Thais is my body, when he gave the ſign of his 
body. Auguſt. contr. Adim. c. 12. | 
 Haud pauca ſunt vocabula, que, non dicam 
obſeuram, ſed nullam plane poteſtatem ſubjeftam 
habent ; non ſecus quam Ariſtophanicum @Xarlolegr- 
TePawr]ebegr]. — Hoc obſervare eſt potiſſimum in vo- 
cabulis quibuſdam, que grandia occultare dicuntur 
myſteria; qualia ſunt vocabula Tranſubſtantiatio- 
nis, Præſentiæ corporis, non naturalis, ſed ſacra- 
mentalis, Ubiquitatis humanæ naturæ Chriſti, etc. 
Que adferimus, non quaſi ſola, ſed ut eximia que- 
dam exempla vocabulorum nibil fignificantium. 
Clericus Art. Critic. 
Ib. ii. 8. p. 211. 

T J H, Si Dα,dj iF dunαν,“t᷑ AED. x30 i;- 
raiſag, olxoi Di & (wPporavy. Ex puro autem 
prato contextam coronam pro ornamento domi cir- 
cumferre, non eft ſobriorum hominum. © 
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Hae poetica ſunt, ſays the Editor. Poetical 
they are, to be ſure, for they are taken from 
theſe elegant lines of Euripides, 

Los Tevds ] chav i du,] 

Acid, a drarouwa, ce Dipw, 

Erd Are mole azicr OigSν HU, 

Ou abt ww eiν , aN dei 

Mur Agee 1e4veu ox). 

Tibi hanc coronam contextam ex illibato 

Prato, o domina, floribus ornatam fero; 

UG: neque paſtor vult paſcere ſuos greges, 

Duo neque venit adbuc ferrum, ſed illibatum 

Pratum vernum apis peragrat. 

Hippol. Ereþay. 73. where 42 is ill tranſlated 
vult. The meaning is, Where the ſhepherd pre- 
fumes not to feed his flocks. 

Inſtead of jeh, in the laſt verſe, I ſhould 
like eus. MiAore news, the vernal bee. 

| Ib. p. 211. 
aucb 5 luagalriſon (uc, tv) a1 1 A, xa; 
7 #d4AA@». Ambo enim flacceſcunt, et flos, et pul- 
chritudo. | 

See the ſame thought in an Epigram of the 
Anthologia, L. vii. p. 616. Ed. Brod. 

IlipTw oo tc. 

Ib. p. 213- | 

Ou Þ uiſixeis pda F C Thitgpcrs, Non es roſa- 
rum Pieriarum particeps. 

Taken from Sappho. The Fragment, which 
makes us regret the loſs of the poem, is thus: 

Karhaννm . Y xcic tcæe, 
Oct ore pauaows cher 
K 2 | Eor 05 
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Eore), Lorem gege- 
Ou 7 aut exeig poowy 
Tov cx IIisẽ d PS 
Kyv "Aida por Del. 
Whence Horace might borrow, Carm. iv. . 
ſed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Notte, carent quia vate ſacro. 
| 11. 10. p. 235. 
Ti ya Ppovituev 
Theſe verles are ſet right, pag. 254. 
5 Ill. 2. p. 257. 
Teæreg ,t? 8 xu ETANATAG 
Verſus JIambicus. 
I take it to be proſe. If it be a verſe, it is a 
Scazon. AN 


Ib. p. 259. 

Eu ei 710 1auoalua 0 Gag D. u eq ei, 
Xa . worms Alg Crells T9 0pppuer 1s Opyra; GN. 
Claſſi inſultat Barbarus, dominatim obtinet i ni- 
quitas, et ficti illius Jovis oculus Thracas reſpicit. 

He ſpeaks of the Trojan war, aduiæ x29]: 
— that is, The perjured Trejans prevail, and Fu- 
piter caſts his eyes upon the Thracians ; tor, 

Ze d in &v Tewas te Exo vivo FEAQOSE, 

Tc N t% H Foio T' Exeplp 3 eig 

NwAtutug” ain q wolv Teinty core Oath, 

Nec e (7Tor Aw} Oonrcwy vH. dau. 
Homer II. N. 1. 

Heinſius for 71s reads mos, and indeed 
Clemens uſes that expreſſion, Strom. ii. 493. 
n v x, rg monies Aug Thy aiyida ve Di. which 
ſomewhat favours the emendation. ' 

Ib. 
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EU cdu Pagcaes uit abc. Ingenuus ſan— 

uis barbaros potat campos. 

The blood drinks the elde, ſays the Tranſlator. 
One would rather think that the fields drink 
the blood. Ingenuum Sanguinem barbari bibunt 
campi. 

Ib. p. 294. 

Te d' oXev cx gl. 4 bog / gen. 80e xc ſ a- 
re., WAG y10y WOT N re abr ale 
OY rige 60 x ebe O cy ace, © 
wen oarnHees. In ſumma, neſcio ego ſuſurrare, 
neque fractus in obliguum reflex callo ingredi, 
quemadmodi'm alios hic cinædos multos video in ci- 
vitate, vuiſoſque ac picatos. | 

Cuſuſdum Comici verba, ſays the Editor. 
True; and therefore they ould be written 
thus : 

799 A, v M appar 
E wibue Gen, gc alen ran ij Os 
Laage. clic ac 727 rea, E,, 
Qareg rige 600 vu Sede 
Io Arg C d el, x, ae, 
Ib. p. 312 

Clemens concludes his Book with an Hy 
to Chriſt: 

L, ô Y adgary Ofc. 

Videtur mihi, ſays Bull, hic hymnus deſumptus 
ex Canticis ſacris in primeva Eccleſia uſurpatis, 
vel certe ad corundem imitationem com paſitus. Def. 
Fid. Nic. p. 189. 

But it is undoubtedly the compoſition of Cle- 
mens: the ſtyle ſhews it, and the expreſſions, 

K 3 which 
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which he had uſed in the Pædagogus. Clemens 
was perhaps the firſt Chriſtian, who was capable 
of making ſuch poems as this, and that which 
follows it. | 
* Ib. p. 313. 
Loi 73908 xays Tlaidaywyt, mer fie 
Atyuoi mMiZa; SeQavo, üg axteyry 
e | f 
Hoc, Inſtitutor, offero ſertum tibi 
Orationis nexibus textum, integris 
E paſcuis. 
This is an imitation of the verſes of Euripides 
which are cited above, | 
Ib. 
Qs t gyd ric ut Ywe pur dero 
Bae lu revyara, Xe150 CH Tipe) uy move 
Kue di0wo't Tv YAUuuy TH WEOGATy. 
Ei Hegxùe d t TH, 0inerh; g Tg, 
Ut artifex apicula, quando gramina 
Vindemiat campis, labore ex utili 
Ceram e favis domino ſuo dat optimam: 
Nam fim licet minimus, tuus ſum ſervulus. 
So Horace Carm. iv. ii. 27. 
ego apis Matinæ 
More modoque, etc. 
| There is the ſame thought in Plato's Ion; 
| and thence perhaps Clemens took it. 
| Bs Strom. i. p. 338. 
Ergen Þ yA@orea Hu wo,) iyi probes. 
| Here is a & dropped. 
| Tręen)n Þ Y Y Boolav. 
| But in Homer, I. T. 248. it is, 
Dręe vj I yXaor ig Hg,. 


Ib. 


* 
j 
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Ib. p. 360. 
O r Trravouaxiay ve. 
The Anonymous Writer of the Giants Wars, 
cited here by Clemens, ſays that Chiron 
Eis re dixauoruuluy Jvilav MO. Tyaye, dei gag 
Ogeor, gucias IA, % KhEv ONure. 

Is primum uni verſum genus ad juſtitiam duxit, 
indicatis jurisjurands formults, Deorum letis ſa- 
crificts, et cæli figuris. 

O 9/1uale, according to ſome, are the 
celeſtial Gods; as Sir If. Newton thinks, they are 
the Aferi/ms which Chiron delineated. Mr. 
Waſſe conjectured that it ſhould be oyuar' OA . 
Ts, the Signs of heaven. Chiron brought the 
world to a ſenſe of religion by teaching the 
obligation of an oath, the manner of ſacrificing, 
and the ſigns of the divine will, or the threats 
and admonitions, the portents and - prognoſtics 
of heaven. See the Miſc. Os&/ervat. ii. p. 233. 
To the paſſages collected by Mr, Waſſe may be 
added theſe lines of Parmenides, as they ſtand 
in Clemens, Strom. v. p. 732. 

Ely ꝙ aibsgav re Ovow, rd r & wileet πw - 

LHMATA, & xabaggs Layi@» nero 
Aaarad g. ty ald, % crrolw ige Mer. 
"Egya TE xUZAGw7T Ov a Y at Ooſſa G νονν 
K Ouow. 

Atberiamque ſcies naturam, et in æthere cuncta 

Signa et ſacrati clariſſima lumina ſolts, 

Que res obſcura eft valde; unde et nata fuere. 
Et lune diſces errantia figna rotundæ, 

Naturamque ſcies. 
K 4 Ib, 
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Ib. p. 399. 
naue re & "Agyes. % & Mrydgeic, & peu) 1 
Texywoie. Polyidus MY et — cufus me- 
minit Tragedia. 
Homer alſo mentions him, I. x. 663. 
Strom. ti. p. 463. 
Some Writer ſays in a Comedy, 
Haide Ae, Onow, reg ccd id Auer. 
Puellula, inquit, vilis me fibi ſervum febit. 
which may be thus reſtored to its meature:: 
Haden l HE xoladeId wn, Cree. 
„ Strom. iii. p. 508. 
It appears here that the Baſilidians uſed the 
Goſpel of St. Matthew, and St. Paul's firſt Epiſtle 
to the Corinthians, but wreſted and ihikEpte- 
ſented them. 
Strom. iv. P. 574. 
| Katy & &Y BY To | udp eg clara, 
0 Ar. a parry, ar d Teu®rt. 
Nil pejus opi fi Fortitudinem docet 
Hamines miſellos, nimiaque lumuries comes. 
From Euripides: but the firſt line is not a 
verſe. Perhaps; 
Kaner N & 7 raid eg Lay0e jay wn 
Or: nb. = 
Katy 7 Twp gw eg Nur . 
Ib. p. 600. 


Baſilides lays, — 6 {OXEUT UL Jenny licixcs £54 14 
T8 HνεννοαααõM yy. 

He alludes moſt manifeſtly to Mare. V. 29, 
Read, — wi rn. 


Ib. 


Ib. P. 635. | 
dei 7 She TS ges h WY TW 391, 
Oles c m , To 9" g THU dS 201 

Every one hath ſeen that this is taken from 
Homer, and. accommodated: to the ſentence 
with a ſmall alteration : but it ſhould not ſtand 
thus, like a verſe, with a falſe quantity in it. 
It ſhould be — a Pampa r Oes m———_—_ TS b 
71, . we. 

T1 0 wg jj HIDE 2T WW, 
Homer Oay.. K. 494- lays of Tireſias; 
Ts 2 Tehveid], vice wege LagreCcca, 
Oi , mi f) (ua diargow. 
Strom. v. p. 732. 

Kale mv Evearion, os rde Moran, Neo * voters 
pe]ecogoNoyuy N bees halo c, dra, &v are 
Y eixoCondi E ra aPavav, gdw youn; pert= 
yera. Ut ait Euripides, Qui hac videns Deum 
mente non cogitat, de ſublimibus autem rebus diſa 
putationts procul tortugſas ja-it fallactas, . quas 
indomita temere jaculatur lingua de iis que non 
videntur, nullius certe particeps ſententiæ. 

The Latin verſion is ſomewhat incomprehen- 
ſible, and Fargonic. Let us paſs it by, and 
conſider the Greek, which may be thus put in 
better order, with very ſmall alterations; 

Kala my Evearioms 

"Oc rade Morus Heoy 8x1 vol, 

Ne cage) c, bg baer 

Tic νπ ,, are are eis 

Tae txoCoha weep r d οααν. 

Obs / yndſuuns pelixgoa. 
6 The 
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The meaning of the Fragment is perhaps 
this 3 
Jui hec videns, Deum {auttorem) non ſentit, 
1s Sophiftarum temere effutit 
Perverſos errores, quorum garrula 
Lingua male judicat de rebus non vifibilibus, 
Omni ſapientia doſtituta. 
In the third line you may read &, arnes, 
which is the Editor's conjecture. 
Ib. p. 817. 
ws vag . Nerd rd iA Od; di d Ay 
eus bd amn pebed 1 rĩxm eic wog — nam ut ars 
viam excogitat, qua lux que a ſole procedit, per 
vas vitreum aqua plenum igneſcat. 
"This was the burning glaſs of the Ancients. 
See Pliny xxxvii. 2. and Ariſtophanes Nu6. 
704. 
Strom. vil. p. 841. 
CA js BedloPbcea 
| Xaiity 0pws an vergan ige . 
 ſpolia gaudes cum vides 
Erepta cœſis, lacera, ſemidiruta. 
The ſecond line is no verſe. Perhaps, 
Xaigeis 006TH, % ver get m. | 
which alſo makes better ſenſe. Tibi voluptati 
et videre ſpolia ſanguiea, et cæſorum cadavera. 


Vol. I. p. 205. 
Els rate anbeicuoy, — 
I forgat to obſerve that Bentley, in his Epiſtle 
to Mill, corects theſe verſes aſcribed to Sopho- 


cles, and rejects them as ſpurious, He ſays : 
EFFICIAM 
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EFFICIAM ut poſthac hi verſiculi ſano ſaltem 

pede poſſint incedere. Sic igitur emendo: 

Ey Tak aAnfeaur i tig tg Heeg, 

"Os geavey v ire 9 vaſan pAaKeRY, 

IIcis re xagenov oiduce, u] Hias 

Ovnloi re NA ragdię N 

TogurapeFa vnd ran , 

Otay ayaruar' Cx Ni 7 Xaxtey 

H uc on 1 1 AePailiay TUTS6. 

Oucicg T8 TS ig 55 Kevas 7 avyuges 

T xvoiles drag Lt vouilowp. 
Ita fere leguntur apud Juſtinum, Clementem, 
Euſebium, Theodoritum, et partim Athenago- 
ram; adeo ut demirer interpretem (Malalz) 
Chilmeadum, hominem ſane pereruditum, in 
luce tam clara minus ſolito perſpexiſſe. Sed non 
te celabo, quod pace ſanctorum virorum dictum 
velim, vehementer me ſuſpicari non eſſe hæc a 
Sophocle. Id adeo cur in animum inducam, fi 
me interroges ; dico, permirum mihi præter alia 
videri, tam illuſtrem locum Eccleſiaſticis ſolis 
incurriſſe in oculos, aliorum omnium aciem ef- 
fugiſſe. Qui factum, uti dormitaret hic Plu- 
tarchi diligentia ? Qui Porphyrium præterire 
potuit 74g d $pUNav tam inſigne teſtimo- 


nium adverſus 7&v H, rag Darius (Payas, 
ut ad hunc locum ait Theodoritus? Ubi tu, 


Stobæe, ceſſaſti? tu, qui tot forulos bibliothe- 
carum excuſſiſti, Sophoclis autem et Euripidis 
monumenta ſtudioſe præter cetera lectitaſti? 
Adeone paucos e Patribus, quid Patres autem 
dico? unumne aliquem tenebrionem, qui ſup- 


poſita perſona librum ediderit (ut et olim et 
hodie 
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hodie nonnullorum opinio eſt, neque adeo inju- 
ria) cæteris omnibus perſpicaciorem et diligen- 
tiorem fuiſſe? Clemens enim aperte et ingenue 
fatetur Hecatæi ſe fidem ſecutum, apud ipſum 
Sophoclem omnino non legiſſe. O þ Le@oxaig, 
ait Strom. v. as now ExaTai@» d 745 S eαe un- 
Tata pp@» er uar ASE ugy T5 Aiyurios. 
Illud autem exploratum habeo tam a Juitino et 
Clemente Patres alios accepiſſe, quam Juſtinum 


et Clementem commentitii ejus Hecatæi 


autori- 


tate tradidiſſe. Quem ad hominem demum, et 
quam nulla fide res redierit vides. Illene ut 
Sophocli verſiculos aliquot vereretur affingere, 
qui illum ipſum, quo eos adduxit, librun: edi- 
derit ſimulata perſona Hecatzi * Ipſa preterca 
, oratio-de ſe facit indicium. Non agnoſco illud 


Leue c, Et monncy lumtum, ut aiunt, ad 


verbia- 


liter, eſſe hominis Attici, aut in tragœdia ferri 
poſſe. Qualis enim hec ſoret confuſio dialecto- 
rum, et, ut ait ille, ſartago loquendi? Oportuit 
enim woay et xyanrur. XKaaxiwy quidem a xννν 
- Attice dixeris; minime gentium a v,, non 
magis mehercule quam ayarzu vel AA 
Agios, ait Phrynichus, ag gea, ud yea, xd 


. Gura Ioua dias win. X01 EN N, Xeure, 


#0 V4» 


auνν,n, Tov 'AT|miloi/a.  Xpuo's5 Aye, Þ ÞÞ Xevoe©» 
lauch WIT Ws %, cg, v,. KVAVES, & rd Gao. 

Rogo denique cui perſonæ hæc oratio conveniat? 
Quave Sophocles fiducia die feſto Ludorum (non 
alias enim in ſcena quam Panathenæis ac trinis 
Liberalibus tragœdiæ docebantur) illos ipſos dies 
feſtos et ludos ſolennes in contemptionem addu- 


- ceret? Iſtuceine ſe impune laturum fp 


eraret ? 
Nonne 
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Nonne Mſchyli periculum cautiorem eum face- 
ret, qui, quod in Siſypho opinor 2{eaungy ad 
Cereris myſteria curioſius videretur alludere, niſi 
ad aram Bacchi confugiſſet, illico trueidatus 
eſſet in ſcena : poſtea etiam in Areopago de ca- 
pite ſuo cauſſam dixit? — 

Auget vehementer ſuſpieionem noſtem ipſe 
Clemens in Protreptico, qui poſteaquam v verſus 
eos tanquam Sophocleos protulit, Ouros- 2, ait, 
101 O run, uv S. eri nig Thy ayhuay 
Ti; eaſes mapurtyays. Ergo et Clementis ju- 
dicio in capitis veniſſet diſcrimen, quicunque 
eos olim in ſcenam detuliſſet. Ii alibi citantur 
eee | 

Oer Y tg deig ade e 

Leuven Hd ru. d yen xls, 

| Orr try akugr” cx A re ra. Fix, 

H eννννεα N A Hail in TUTS;. e 
Quamobrem, quia nullus jam locus eſt cenſuræ 
noſtræ in 9AXoy et xa ,v. alia efferam argu- 
menta oportet, cur ſubdititii ſint. Multis ſane 
nominibus non placet illud”gxurerdds. Nam 
quid, obſecro, facit π¼ανꝰ] in tragewdie diverbio? 
eſt enim ex dialecto Ionica. Neque vero dea 
ſpondæus in ſede quarta ferri poteſt contra 
morem conſuetudinemque Tragicorum. Theo- 
critus: 

Kai Oikoxeodey GeExamurror dd apr) av. 
Neque porro weautzder de avaritia poſſis acci- 
pere cum interprete Clementis: verum ea ſen- 
tentia nimium quidem inepta et inficeta, quaſi 

ſi prudentia five aftutia homines in errorem inci- 


derint. 
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derint. Hezurigdees enim eſt wonviogna: Ut 
Ulyſſes Homericus : | 

Odx tx eit WoAvidgayeo: voie, 

A 6 A % aoxe! mwonurepde yo w avawye: 
Sed et alia fertur ſcriptura nihilo melior: 

Ovnym 3 TOA vag ,. | 
Mihi quidem, falvo aliorum judicio, nos multi 
mortales parum ornate dici videtur pro elegantia 
Arliæis u] e. Sed utcunque de ea re viſum 
fuerit eruditis, rogatos eos velim, qui luculenter 
Græce ſeiunt, utrum xapdiz maevwpers; domeſticus 
ſit ſincerusque ſermo Græcus, an potius peregri- 
nus et Tos xa ? Nimirum ſuo fe indicio 
prodit Judzus iſte forex. Neque enim Helleniſ- 
mus eſt, verum Hebraiſmus purus putus ex S. S. 
tralatus atque expreſſus. P/a/m. xciv. (et Epi/? 
ad Hebræos AU a@Mavav) Th xapdin” , au mn Gn 
eyRray Tag bd, prove Eſaias xxi. H xapdia pou 
Teva). Imo enimvero negamus iſta 

H xevTolLulwy 1 "AsQau[iveov TUT OG, 1 
ab homine Græco, nedum a Sophocle, proficiſci 
poſſe. Tux. hoc in loco eſt ipſa ſtatua, aun 
73 dνuue, G% ei. T0 eyarual©-, ut apud Iſo- 
cratem in fine Evagoræ : rds je TuToug avayuuicy 
S T&r0 vive ey eis av gabi. Dicerent vero 

Græci Kos, | | 

H Xevo3]/<Ox]85 Ne iu rumroug Ora 
non xęuœ iH. velut exia; dicunt yanxas Oaup- 
Tay, non xanrw,. Artemidorus : xanxeur 7 
eixoves F bi νν D die). Ita paſſim et vulgo, 
ut quidem teſtimoniis uti putidiſſimum foret. 
Neque vero aliter Latini. Lucretius: 

Si non aurea ſunt juvenum ſimulacra per ædes. 
non aureorum. Plinius 
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Plinius xxxiv. 7. Lignea potius aut fiftilia deo- 

rum ſimulacra. 
uvenalis: 

Effigies ſacri nitet aurea cercopitbheci. 
Horatius: 

— Qutd referam— quo pacſo— in imagine cerea 

Largior ar ſerit ignis. 
Itaque rug iXePawar Near nihil minus eſt quam 
Græca oratio : ea tamen utitur Sibylla iii. - 
vey Fea eich dicens pro Schon. 

Oirusse c arge aui, a0 e arb 

Xguoea 8 x4Mxtua, Kai woyves 10 eG, 

Kat Zunivev Mbivan re Otdv td Kapos|w, 

IA, MAT 25 4s Cowga Ping TuT 019: i, 

Tiudom, wa ve re Boiler newer: (xy. 
Eadem habet Protrepticus Clementis. Quis porro 
inficiabitur in eodem doctos eſſe ludo ſubjecto- 
rem hunc Oraculorum, et commentitium illum 
Hecatzum ? Quod ſi vicero de verſibus falſo So- 
phocli attributis, etiam illud evidentiſſime con- 
ſtabit, quod olim Philo Herennius, et patrum 
memoria Joſephus Scaliger ſuſpicati ſunt, nempe 
librum illum de Judæis qui ſub Hecatzi nomine 
ferebatur, a Judzo quodam Helleniſta fuiſſe 
confictum; velut Ariſteam illum pari facinore, 
quem ſuppoſititium efle convincunt poſt eundem 
Scaligerum alii bene multi, in quibus omnium 
doctiſſime et copioſiſſime Humfredus Hodius. 


Ox E who ſhould be diſpoſed to diſpute the 
point with Bentley, might ſay that, befides the 
firſt and illuſtrious Sophocles, there was a So- 
phocles his grandſon, and a third in the time - 

dne 
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the Ptolemies, and that they were all Dramatic 
Poets; and he might ſuppoſe that this Frag- 
ment, or a part of it, was poſſibly taken from 
the ſecond or third Sophocles. See F abricius 
B. Gr. i. 623. He might compound the mat- 
ter, and conjecture that the three firſt lines Were 
genuine, and the ſix following ſpurious. 

If the Cobortatio was not written by Juſtin, 

Athenagoras was perhaps the firſt Father who 
took notice of this paſlage, and he only cites 
the two firſt verſes, which gives ſome reaſon to 
ſuſpect that he never ſaw. the. reſt. a 

But, upon a review of the whole, I muſt 
agree with Bentley, and reject this pious Frag- 

ment as the Work of one F order, or perhaps 
of two. 7547 

In the firſt PRs 

Ei TH dg, wig £50 ger 
1s preferable to 

Ey rciig d ẽEſxꝑ /. 

Bentley Objects to 

Ono 3 WuAuRepdeich 3 
that the y foot will be a ſpondee: but may 
not the diphthongs a, u, o be made ſhort, 
when a vowel or diphthong follows in the ſame 
word? Sophocles Plot. 1450. 

Tue s @DEryow £645 3 BEAN N H ke 
And ſo N 52 if I — 
Homer L. b. 105, 

Tio; fav, oO. 8715 Axa %anoY{oviw. 
Nie obſerves, as I think, rightly, that an Attic 
writer would not uſe vans in an lambic 
verſe ; but mowaug, for mois, is rather a poetic 

licence 
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licence than an Ionic dialect. The beſt objec- 
tion to mAvzdiiz is, that it is nonſenſe, 

Attic writers uſe the words d, oboiale, r- 


bino, Md, etc. which ſeem properly to be- 
long to the Ionic dialect. 


EXEXEXEEEEEXEEEELEELEELLEE 
IX, 


The Epiſtle of the Church of Smyrna ſays of 
the Martyrs; vd i avro; thuypov rn Tov di- 
vav Baran. Frigidus ipſis videbatur immanium 
carnificum ignis. | 

This paſſage, which hath been miſunderſtood, 
relates to the torments inflicted on the Martyrs 
before they were put to death. They were 
treated like ſlaves and criminals, and tortured ; 
and in ſuch tortures fire was uſually one in- 
ſtrument. 

Q. Curtius ſays of Philotas : Ac primo gow 
quam hinc ignis, illinc verbera, jam non ad quae- 
ſtionem, ſed ad pænam ingerebantur, — vi. 11. 

Cicero in Verr. v. 63. Huccine tandem omnia 
reciderunt, ut civis Romanus — deligatus in foro 
virgis cæderetur? Quid,' cum ignes ardenteſque 
laminæ, ceterique cruciatus admovebantur ? 

Seneca ſays of the Emperor Caius ; Ceciderat 
fraxellis ſenatores ; iþſe effecit ut dici poſſit, Solet 
ſieri : torſerat per omnia, oe in rerum natura 
tritiſima ſunt, fidiculis, tabularibus, eculeo, 1gne, 
vultu ſuo. Et hoc loco reſpondebitur, magnam 
rem | fi tres ſenatores, quaſi nequam mancipia, in- 

Vor. II. > ter 


11111 
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ter verbera et  flammas diviſit — De Ira iii. 19. 
Saxa, ferrum, ignem, Caium excepturt. De Brev. 
Vit. 18. 

Domitianus pleroſque partis adverſe — novo 
gueſtionis genere diſtotfit: immiſſo per ob ena 
igne. Suetonius Domit. x. 

Cicero Topic. 20. Facit etiam neceſſitas fidem, 
gue cum a corporibus, tum ab animis naſcitur. 
Nam et verberibus, tor mentis, igni ſatigati, qua 
dicunt, ea videtur veritas 1 pſa dicere. 
Propertius 1. 1. 27. 

Fortiter et ferrum, ſevos patiemur et ignes: 

Sit modo libertas, qua valet ira, logui. 
IV. 7. 43. 

Lygdamus uratur, cande eſeat lamina vernæ. 
Tibullus i. 10. 21. 

Ure meum potius flamma caput, et pete ſerro 

| Corpus, et in torto verbere terga ſeca. 
Horace Epiſt. i. xv. 36. 

Scilicet ut ventres lamnd candente nepotuni 

Diceret urendos. 

Juvenal = 

Tum felix, guoties aliquis, tortore vocato, 
Dritur ardenti propter duo lintea ferro. 

Ovid. Met. iii. 696. 
et dum crudelia ſuſſæ 

Inſtrumenta necis ferrumquè i u Yque parantur. 
Seneca Oedip. 862. | 
Huc aliguis ignem : flamma jam excutiet fidem. 

Petronius : In verba Eumolpt ſacramentum ju- 

ravimus, uri, vinciri, verberari, ferroque necart ; 
et quicquid aliud Eumolpus Juſſilſet, tanquam legi- 
tim gladiatores domino, corpora animoſque reli— 
| groffumt addicinius. 


6 Seneca 
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Seneca Epr/?. xxxvii. Eadem honeſtiſſimi hujus, 
et illius turpiſſimi auftoramenti verba ſunt, uri, 
vinciri, ferroque necari. Ab illis qui manus arenæ 
locant, et edunt ac bibunt que per ſanguinem red- 
dant, cavetur ut iſta vel inviti patiantur : a te, 
ut volens libenſque. 

Eprft. vii. Occide, ure, verbera. Quare tam 
timide incurrit in ferrum? — 

Qinctilian. Declam. ix. Fremebant ubique om- 
nia apparatu mortis. Hic ferrum acuebat, ille 
accendebat ignibus laminas : hinc virgæ, inde fla- 

ella adferebantur. 

Tertullian Apol. 15. Riſimus et inter ludicras 
meridianorum crudelitates, Mercurium mortuos 
cauterio examinantem. 

Ignatius Epy/?. ad Rom. 5. Tive, % 5augpo;, Ju- 
CA tov TE (voaras, avzlopuc, quaegic es, (op 10 fac o5t wv, 
(oH, , dh O & C, Y xoAuTH5 
Ts Aiabihy ir ue 0X60 o, weve wa IA Xe 
oFiluxw. Ignis, crux, ferarum concurſus, ſectiones, 
lanienæ, offium diſcerptiones, membrorum conciſio= 
nes, totius corporis contrittones, et Diaboli tormen- 
ta in me veniant, tantummodo ut Feſum nanciſcar. 

Juſtin. M. Dial. Ke@andous wp Þ nai pave 
68 er, xa Je fog DCN wu, xa der, Kai 
TV, Kai Tara F anna (3acdvug, ors Cr , 
Ae & die, dn exw. Quod namque dum 
gladio percutimur, et in crucem agimur, et beſtiis 
objicimur, et vinculis, et igne, et tormentis aliis 
omnibus plectimur et excruciamur, a profeſſion? 
noſtra non diſcedamus, ſatis conſtat, etc. etc. etc, 
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TO THE 
MOST REVEREND 
T 3 & MM & BM 
LORD ARCHBISHOP 


OF 


CANT T-3:U2:1. 


My Lonp, 
s the foregoing Book had the 
X A advantage of appearing under 
-& the patronage of a Name ſo 
highly reſpected and eſteemed, I beg 
leave to preſent this alſo to your Grace, 
for whom alone it ever was intended. 
The Church of Chriſt increaſing in 
ſplendor, and decreaſing in virtue; the 
origin and progreſs of ſuperſtition and 
ſpiritual tyranny ; the unhappy contro- 
verſies which ſignalized the fourth centu - 
ry; the Councils called to compoſe theſe 
diſputes, and never anſwering the pur- 
poſes for which they were deſigned ; the 
character of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians 
who have tranſmitted to us the memory 
L 3 1 
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of theſe events; the Laws of the firſt 
Chriſtian Emperor, which, like himſelf, 
had a mixture of good and bad; the 
accompliſhment of the prophecies in the 
deſtruction of the Perſecutors of Chri- 
ſtianity ; the ſtate of the Jews ever ſince 
their rejection, and the hopes which 
Chriſtians entertain that God in his ap- 
pointed time will ſhew mercy and fa- 
vour to his once choſen People; Theſe 
are the ſubjects which I have endea- 
voured to examine and- diſcuſs, without 
adulation or diſſimulation, with ſober 
liberty and diſintereſted inquiry, and 
which I- offer. to your Grace, with gra- 
titude, reſpect, and affection, as to a, 
moſt candid and impartial Judge ; wiſh- 
ing, with the Public, that. your. health 
may be. eſtabliſhed, and that you may 
long continue. an ornament. and a blet- 


{ing to the Church and State. 
Lam, 
My Lonp, 


Your GRACE's moſt obliged, 
s and obedient humble Seruantz 
A. D. 1754. JOHN JORTIN. 
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A. D. 311. O NSsTANTIxE being diſ- 

; HR poſed to protect and em- 
of BY 5 brace Chriſtianity, which 
A his father had greatly fa- 

33 voured, and about to fight 
Maxentius, ptayed to God for his aſſiſtance. 
As he was marching, he ſaw in the afternoon, 
in the ſky, over the ſun, a ſhining croſs, with 
this inſcription, rs vi, joined to it. The 
fight aſtoniſhed him and the army which aceom- 
panied him. This he related to Euſebius with 
his own mouth, and ſware to the truth of it, 
at a time when many of the ſoldiers were living. 
"AQ! pernjubg was i wegs 101 d iu, DRKAWETT 
aun eg id 1 - au H Vaoeerc pe 
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Ts 1A 5aups Ter ute Orig ownioawpn, Y 
Te c uν Ola, Neysoav, rr v. Horis diet me- 
ridianis, ſole in occaſum vergente, crucis tropæœum 
in cœlo ex luce conflatum, ſoli ſuperpofitum, ipſis 
oculis ſe vidiſſe affirmavit, cum hujuſmodi inſcrip- 
tione : Hac vince. Euſeb. Vit. Conſt, i. 28. 

Concerning this ſtory there have been theſe 
oppoſite opinions: | 

That it was a miracle, wrought in favour of 
Conſtantine and of Chriſtianity : 

That it was a pious fraud, a mere ſtratagem 
of Conſtantine, to animate his ſoldiers, and tp 
engage the Chriſtians firmly on his ſide. 

Fabricius, as an Honorarius arbiter, comes be- 
tween both, and allows the fact, but rejects the 
miracle. Bibl. Gr. vi. 8. 

There is, ſays he, a natural appearance, a 
Solar Halo, which ſometimes repreſents a lucid 
croſs; and this is ſo rarely ſeen, that it is no 
wonder if Conſtantine and they who beheld it 
with him, accounted it miraculous, eſpecially at 
that juncture. 

If this was no miracle, yet it tended to the 
ſervice of Chriſtianity, and to bring about the 
great revolution which then. happened, 

There are in hiſtorians ancient and modern, 
and in the Philoſophical Tran ſactions, deſcriptions 
of ſuch pbhænomena, and allo of lucid circles or 
crowns accompanying them. Fabricius gives 
an account and a repreſentation of ſome. | 

Thus far all goes well enough : but the great 
difficulty is the inſcription, 787 vixa, for which 

Fabricius 


Fabricius offers this ſolution, that yexÞy means 
a 2 as well as a writing, and that Mzyen, 
when applied to a picture or image, means to 
denote or imply, and that the words of Conſtan- 
tine and Euſebius may be thus interpreted; 
To the croſs was adjoined a picture or image, 
intimating that by this he ſhould conquer, which 
image was a lucid crown, a repreſentation or 
ſymbol of victory. 

To this I add that Euſebius, by not uſing the 
words 5oxaa Or yeapuuala, nor mentioning in 


Euſebius uſes yeapn for à picture, ſpeaking of the croſs, 
repreſented in a picture of Conſtantine. O why & nai & 
TPASHYE d r win Teo FT Barna NU G vνα 
A, mis Tay ophanruors ceg0Y wenrihes, a pſp cue 
vTepxeipuor Þ ain xepanrns TH, TPAGH, dg my 5 ix- 
beo xai WoAipor dne, To Thu Crxnnoiav Ts Gt dic n F 
aliuy Tooprxnoasle Tvparide>, xl ule proſe π 
& dee poppy — dd N Bacinds wire mis aur xα d 
allã woos, GD memapuſucy xale jwirs T3 urg, Bulors Tr ga- 
oe ameppruppſcoy, dis  xepoxurs TPAGHE 'tdetxvo mis 
Wars Tv dexxoila. — d x wich TOY ie XEPRANS j 
xn ((Ingis Tpomaie, nals Pula anweas xexuennivas 
ide Quinetiam in ſublimi quadam tabula ante veſtibulum 
palatii poſita, cunctis ſpectandum propoſuit ſalutare quidem 
ſignum capiti ſuo ſuperpoſitum : infra vero hoſtem illum et 
inimicum generis humani, qui impiorum tyrannorum opera 
Ecclefiam Dei oppugnaverat, ſub draconis forma in præceps 
ruentem. — Idcirco Imperator draconem telis per medium 
ventrem confixum, et in ptofundos maris gurgites projectum, 
ſub ſuis ſuorumque liberorum pedibus cera igne reſoluta de- 
pingi proponique omnibus voluit: — quem ſalutaris illius 
tropœi quod capiti ipſius ſuperpoſitum erat, vi ac potentia 
in exitii barathrum detruſum eſſe ſignificabat. Vit. Conft. 
lil. 3. | 

: I what 
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in what b language it was written, ſeems to 
rather of an emblem or picture than of a writ- 
ing. 


Add to this, that in the ſtandard which Con- 


ſtantine ordered to be made in form of a croſs; 
in memory of this omen; he placed a crown of 
gold and jewels on the top of it, and a eypher 
denoting the name of Chriſt, but not the words 
ire vim. Euſeb. Vit. Conſt. i. 31. 

Amongſt the Panegyrici Veteres, the eighth i 18 
in praiſe of Conſtantine, and celebrates his vic- 
tory over Maxentius, but ſays not a word of the 
croſs. The author of this Panegyric was a Pa- 


gan. The ninth alſo, compoſed by Nazarius, is 
filent concerning this prodigy. One of the Pane- 


oyriſts ſpeaks of a bad omen, by which he 
might mean the Croſs. See Tillemont H. des 
Emp. iv. 632. not. 


But, after all; it ſeems rather more natural to 


interpret yeaPyv Aizouray of a writing than of a 
icture. It is an ugly circumſtance, and I with 


we could get fairly rid of it. 


Licinius, if we may believe the writer 4e 


Mortibus Perſecutorum, was inſtructed by an 
Angel how to obtain the victory over Maximi- 
nus, cap. xlvi. p. 276. This ſeems to have 


been a military ſtratagem of Licinius, to regain 


the favour of the Chriſtians, and to animate his 
ſoldiers. 


> Philoſtorgius applies that defect, and ſays that it was 


in Latin: In hoc vince, p. 478. But Philoſtorgius did not 


ſee it, and his teſtimony ought to go for nothing; 


It 
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It hath been controverted whether Licinius 
ever was a Chriſtian. Cardinal Noris takes the 
negative, Pagi and Baſnage the affirmative. The 
truth of the caſe ſeems to have been, that he 
pretended for ſome time to be a Chriſtian, but 
never was ſo; and that, finding the Chriſtians to 
be much more fond of Conſtantine than of him- 
ſelf, he threw. off the maſk. See 8. Baſnage 
Ann. ii. 667. 


Wurx the Church under Conſtantine and 
his ſucceſſors enjoyed the protection of the Ci- 
vil Powers, the Chriſtians compared their pre- 
ſent with their paſt condition, and called to 
mind the ſufferings of their predeceſſors, and 
the patience and fortitude which they had ex- 
erted, particularly in the laſt and ſevereſt perſe- 
cutions. Theſe conſiderations raiſed in them 
an high, and indeed a juſt veneration for the 
Martyrs: but it did not ſtop here, it ran into 
exceſs, and produced bad effects. Every rumour 
concerning the behaviour of thoſe Saints was 
received without due examination, the number 
of the ſufferers was augmented, the ſufferings 
of ſome of- them were exaggerated, and many 
fictitious miracles were added to the account. 
Their bodies were diſcovered by the help of vi- 
ſions and revelations, and were ſaid to emit per- 
fumes, and to work miracles without end. This 
drew a great reſort to their graves, and every 
one had his ſtory to tell of the benefits which 
himſelf, or his neighbour had received. To 
have been ſuſpicious or ſlow of belief on ſuch 

; occa- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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occaſions would have paſſed for little better than 
atheiſm, and thus the frenzy grew epidemical. 
In the time of Auguſtin, many real or pretended 
Monks went ſtrolling about, as hawkers and 
pedlars, ſelling the © bones, and reliques of Mar- 
tyrs. Auguſt. de Op. Monach. 28. 

The Fathers of thoſe times, as Athanaſius, 
Gregory Nazianzen, and who not, but parti- 
cularly Chryſoſtom with his popular eloquence, 
contributed to the utmoſt of their power to en- 
courage the ſuperſtitious veneration and invoca- 
tion of Saints, the love of Monkery, and the 
belief of miracles wrought by Monks and Re- 
liques. Some of theſe Fathers, particularly 
Gregory, were in other reſpects valuable men, 
but this was the diſtemper of the age, and they 
were not free from it. See Chryſoſtom T. i. 
Orat. 40. p. 485. Ed. Par. 3 

Thence aroſe religious addreſſes to the Mar- 
tyrs, who were conſidered as patrons and inter- 
ceſſors, which tended to leſſen the reliance and 
gratitude due to Chriſt, and to ſubſtitute new 
expedients in the room of rational piety and 
ſtrict morality; and thoſe Chriſtians who were 
conſcious of their own defects began to pay im- 
moderate honours to the Martyrs, that by their 


intereſt they might obtain remiſſion of fins. 


Prudentius, who had a fine genius, and was a 
good poet for the time in which he flouriſhed, 


to attone, as he ſays, for the follies of his youth, 
ſpent his latter days in defending the Catholic 


© See a Diſſertation of Mabillon, De Cultu Sanctorum ig- 
notorum, in the Af, Erud. 1699. p. 107. ; 
Faith, 


«an foal 
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Faith, and in compoſing Hymns to the Martyrs, 
and expreſſes his hopes that Saint Romanus 
would do him a conſiderable ſervice at the da 
of judgment, for the ſake of a poem in whic 
he had celebrated that martyr. 
Vellem ſiniſter inter Hædorum greges 
Ut ſum futurus, eminus dinoſcerer, 
Atque hoc precante, diceret Rex optimus, 
Romanus orat, transfer huc headum mibi; 
Sit. dexter agnus; induatur vellere. 
lee, Lre. 10, 

Theſe practices ſuited the half-converts and 
nominal Chriſtians, who came over for the 
loaves, under Chriſtian Emperors. The gay 
and ſplendid appearance of the Church helped 
to allure them; they found new religious amuſe- 
ments to make up for thoſe which they had 
quitted, and if they were ſuperſtitious before, 
they might be ſo ſtill, mutatis mutandis. In the 
room of Gods and (Goddeſſes they had Saints 
male and female, Lord and Lady protectors, to 
whom they might pay their reſpects; and in- 
ſtead of ſleeping in their own temples, they 
could ſlumber over the bones of the Martyrs, 
and receive as good information and aſſiſtance. 
If they longed for miracles, portents, prodigies, 
prophecies, viſions, dreams, omens, divinations, 
amulets, charms, etc. they might be ſupplied, 

Thus the Fathers of the fourth century in 
general introduced an irregular worthip of the 
Saints, I am ſorry that I cannot entirely acquit 
Euſebius upon this head ; He ſpeaks thus in his 
Præparatio, xiii. 11. Tay 3 d den,? J33 

6c ges ei ag 
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Jam vero /:nquit Plato qui poſt egregia virtutis 
exempla, honeſtam in bello mortem occubuerint, 
numquid eos in primis ex aureo illo genere fuiſſe 


dicemus? Maxime vero. Num etiam Heſiodum 


audiemus, dum ex eo genere qui yivendi finem 

fecerint, de illis ita pronunciat, 

Sunt ali Heroes caſti, terraſque frequentant, 
Atque ultro mala depellunt, homineſque tuentur ? 

Sane audiemus. Conſulto itaque Numine, quo- 

nam Heroes illos ac Semideos ritu, quove diſ- 

crimine conſecrari oporteat, religioſe omnino 


quicquid reſponderit, obſervabimus. Enimvero 


taciendum id erit. Tum illos deinceps tanquam 


Heroas venerabimur, eorumque ſepulera ſanctiore 
| cultu 
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cultu proſequemur, Eadem porro ſtatuimus, ubi 
quis poſt vitam cum excellentis probitatis opi- 
nione traductam, ſupremum aut ſenio, aut alio 
quovis modo diem obierit. Haec Plato. We 
guidem in haminum Dea cariſimorum obitus egregie 
conveniunt, quos vere pietatis milites jure appel- 
laris. Nam et eorum ſepulcra celebrare, et preces 
ibi votague nuncupare, et beatas illorum animas 
venerart conſuevimus, idque a nobis merito fiert 
ſlatuimus. 

This, though it contains no direct invocation 
of Saints, inclines too much towards it. There- 
fore Vigerus thought it worthy of a marginal 
note, and writes MARTYRUM CULTUS, leſt the 
unattentive. Reader ſhould pats it by. 

The argument ſtands thus: Why ſhould not 
we Chriſtians ſhew the ſame regard to our Saints 
and Martyrs which the Pagans paid to their 
Heroes? and the argument, together with the 
authority of Plato in this point, is good for no- 
thin 

es teen obſerves that * Euſebius p. 486. 
*« teſtifies that the good actions of holy men, 
« which he calls their merits, may be beneficial 
« after their death to him who ſhall pray to God 
to ſhew him mercy for their ſakes. This may 
« be admitted in ſome ſenſe; for, after all, God 
« may, if he thinks fit, ſhew favour to a per- 
e ſon for the memory of a Saint; but as it is 
« Jeſus. Chriſt who is the ſole foundation of our 
cc redemption, and as he has ordered us to pray 


In his Commentary on the Pſalms, publiſhed by Mont- 
faucon, 


9 
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&* to God only in his name, it is much more ſafe 
« to hold faſt to that, and not to eſtabliſh, from 
« our own head, new forms of devotion, which 
« were unknown in the Apoſtolical times, and 
* which at laſt grew to an exceſs that was paſt 

« all bearing.” Le Clerc, Bibl. A. et M. tv. 16. 
To obſerve a proper mean in the public re- 
ſpect due to departed Saints, was a. difficult 
point, and required more care and caution than 
the Fathers and Eccleſiaſtics of the fourth cen- 
tury thought fit to beſtow upon it. Nothing 
ſeemed more reaſonable than to celebrate ſuffer- 
ing Virtue, and to reverence thoſe illuſtrious 
perſons who had preferred duty to riches, ho- 
nours, pleaſures, and length of days. Gratitude, 
and dear affection, and friendſhip, and every 
commendable diſpoſition pleaded for ſuch a 
practice; and by it an holy emulation was kin- 
dled, and Chriſtians were excited to imitate 
thoſe whom they admired, and whom they faw 
thus honoured and praiſed. But the tranſition 
from lawful to unlawful veneration was eafily 
made ; and as the Pagans from honouring their 
Heroes ſoon began to deity them, it was eaſy to 
foreſee that the Chriſtians who were come over, 
or half-over from Paganiſm, woald behave 
themſelves much in the ſame manner towards 
Saints and Martyrs, unleſs they were diligently 
reſtrained. And yet the Fathers, inſtead of 
guarding againſt this riſing evil, gave it encou- 
razement by their many indiſcretions. 
Hubertus Languetus, in one of his Epiſtles, 
obſerves that the day of the martyrdom of 1 05 
uſs 
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Huſs wWas kept at Prague with a ſolemnity ap- 
proaching to ſuperſtition. Ia autem celebratur 
ejus memoria, ut ea res aliquid ſuperſtitianis mihi 
habere videatur. It may be fo; but if a little 
enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition is pardonable i IN an 
caſe, it is in paying honours to thoſe Worthies, 
who were maſſacred by cruel Bigots and by No- 
minal Chriſtians, and who acted or ſuffered in 
defence of Liberty Civil or Religious, Names 
far more venerable than one half of thoſe which 
fill up the Calendars and Martyrologies. There 
is no great danger that Proteſtants ſhould ever 
run into ſuch exceſs, as to worſhip their Heroes 
and Martyrs, 

Praying at the tombs of the Martyrs was one 
of the fooleries which the Fathers ſhould have 
reſtrained, What an idea did it give, to weak 
Chriſtians, of the Almighty, who ought to be 
worſhiped in ſpirit and in truth? As if He could 
be ſuppoſed to ſhew more favour to a petition, 
becauſe it was offered up at the place where a 
good man lay buried ? 

As the honours paid to the dead and to the 
reliques of the Martyrs were ſet forward and 
ſupported, though not entirely, yet principally 
by the Conſubſtantialiſts, the Arians ſeem to 
have been rather leſs diſpoſed to run into theſe 
puerilities. Fauſtus the Manichzan reproaches 
the Catholic Chriſtians with their endleſs ſuper- 
ſtitions of this kind, and tells them that they 
were no better than humble imitators of Pagan 
Idolaters. 


Vol. II. M What 
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What the Pagans ſaid of their Gods coming 
at certain times to viſit their cities, the Chriſtians 
afterwards ſaid of their Saints, See Valeſius on 
Euſeb. p. 445, 6. 

Juturna Nympha, que juvaret. Itaque multi 
ægroti propter id nomen, hinc aquam petere ſolent, 
ſays Varro. For the ſame reaſon women big 
with child ſacrificed to Egeria, quod eam puta- 
rent facile ſætum aluo egerere. Feſtus. 

In like manner Chriſtians have adored thoſe 
Saints, whoſe names reſembled their diſeaſes, 
their wants, their trades, etc. See La Motthe 
Le Vayer Hexam. Ruſtique p. 136, etc. who ban- 
ters theſe ſuperſtitions of thoſe of his own com- 
munion. 5 

The ſufferings of the Martyrs had another 
effect upon perſons of more zeal than prudence, 
and of a fervid and fanatical diſpoſition. The 
times of martyrdom were over, and that ſort of 
courage and conſtancy could not be exerted; 
and therefore pious people contrived a method 
of voluntary martyrdom, and inflicted upon 
themſelves as many pains and penalties as Pagan 
cruelty had invented. They left parents, wives, 
children, friends, families, and fortunes, they 
retired from the world, they obliged themſelves 
to a ſingle and ſolitary life, they allowed them- 
ſelves no more food, raiment, and ſleep, than 
would juſt keep body and ſoul together; and in 
theſe auſterities, to do them juſtice, there was 
uſually no diſſimulation; all was performed in 
earneſt. Several of them, as Theodorus and 
Symeon Stylites, when their mothers or ſiſters 

came 


N 


came to viſit them, and earneſtly begged ad- 
mittance, would not be ſeen. When any of 
them quitted their retirement and returned to 
the world, they were conſidered as apoſtates, 
and men loſt to goodneſs, but they might enter 
into the Church. | 

At firſt they ſet at defiance all learning, as 
uſeleſs or pernicious, and imitated their father 
Antony, who was entirely illiterate. They ſpent 
their time working with their hands, and in fi- 
lence, prayer, and contemplation ; but after- 
wards, when they were formed into ſocieties, 
they betook themſelves to ſtudy. 

They dwelt apart, each in his hole, fo that 
moſt of them kept ſad company, and by this 
moping and ever-muſing life they were prepared 
and qualified to dream dreams, and ſee viſions, 
and to converſe with Angels and Dzmons, and 
many miracles were ſaid to be wrought by 
them, which found eaſy credit and reception in 
a credulous age. | 

The Devils uſed often to appear to the Monks 
in the figure of Æthiopian boys or men, and 
thence probably the painters learned to make 
the Devil black. 

Evagrius, an adorer of Monkery, hath given 
us a ſtrange account of the Monks of Paleſtine 
in the fifth century. Some, ſays he, ſhut up 
in monaſteries, exerciſe all forts of macerations ; 
ſome dwell in little dens of the earth, juſt big 
enough to hold them; others of a more eminent 
degree, males and females, repair to deſert pla- 
ces, wearing nothing except a ſmall covering of 

11 their 
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their nakedneſs; and walking upon all four, eat 
graſs and roots like the beaſts, and if they ſee 
any paſſenger, they run away and hide them- 
ſelves. Another fort of Monks, more perfect 
than all the former, haunt the cities and the 
places of the greateſt reſort, pretending to be 
mad, and run into public houſes, and eat and 
drink with any ſort of people, and frequent the 
baths continually, and above all ſeek out the 
company of the women who go there, and waſh 
themſelves along with them, etc. Balnea pub- 
hica frequenter adeunt, et fimul cum mulieribus di- 
verſantur et lavant. Adeo omni perturbatione 
animi ſuperiores, ut nature ipſi vim inferant, et 
nec aſpectu, nec tactu, nec amplexu ipſo mulieris, 
ad ea que nature ipſorum propria ſunt, inclinari 
gueant. Sed cum viris quidem viri ſunt, feminæ 
vero cum feminis. Non enim unius, ſed utrinſque 
fimul ſexus efſe cupiunt. i 21. You may think 
perhaps that Evagrius intended to inſult or ridi- 
cule them. Tis no ſuch thing; he is very 
ſerious. 

Gregory Nazianzen, celebrating the abſurd 
auſterities and mortifications of the monks of 
Nazianzum, tells us that ſome of them, through 
an exceſs of zeal, killed themſelves, to be re- 
leaſed from the wicked world, p. 107. 

Pachomius the Monk earneſtly exhorted his 
diſciples to diſcover without delay their tempta- 
tions to the wiſeſt of their brethren, by whom 
they might be inſtructed how to get the victory 
over them, leſt by concealing them too long, 


© into brothel houſes, ſays Nicephorus. 
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they ſhould be carried to horrible extremities ; 
for he aſſured them that many upon that ac- 
count had flung themſelves from the rocks, had 
cut open their bellies, and had killed themſelves 
in various ways. Tillemont H. E. vii. 199. No- 
thing is more probable than that ſuch a courſe 
of life ſhould produce melancholy madneſs. 

Some of the Philoſophers had exerciſed ſtrange 
ſeverities upon themſelves and upon their diſ- 
ciples, from the days of Pythagoras down to 
the time of Lucian, who introduces the philo- 
ſopher Nigrinus as condemning ſuch practices, 
and obſerving that they had occaſioned the death 
of ſeveral perſons. Vol. 1. p. 67. where Hem- 
ſterhuſius ſays; Chriſtiani Aſcetæ, poſtquam ve- 
fiitum veterum philoſophorum adſciverant, hc qua - 
que quæ Lucianus merito deridet, prepoftera for- 
mande pietatis inſirumenta non ſpreverunt ; quo 
de genere non pauca reperies in Vitis Patrum, et 
Caſſiani Inſtitutionibus, Multa notant, ſed admo- 
dum perturbate. Creſoll. Th. Rhet. v. 6, 7. Boilav. 
Hiſt. Flag. c. iv. p. 78. 

They who had not the reſolution to join them- 
ſelves with theſe Monks, yet admired what they 
would not imitate, and all the people magniſied 
them. | 

Monkery was pretty well eſtabliſhed in the 
time of Conſtantine, It began in the Eaſtern 
countries, in Egypt, Palzſtine, and Perſia, be- 
fore it was introduced into the weſtern parts of 
the Roman Empire, 

« Palladius was a friend of Rufinus and of 
St. Chryſoſtom, a defender of Origen, a fa- 
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« yourer of Pelagius, and an adverſary of 
« Saint Jerom. His hiſtory of the Monks, and 
& of their miracles, contains, like moſt other 
te accounts of this kind, many extraordinary 
e things. Amongſt ſeveral inſtances of folid 
cc virtue and uſeful reflections, we find in it 
e childiſh obſervations, examples which it would 
« be dangerous to imitate, extravagant auſteri— 
te ties, unreaſonable actions, and injudicious en- 
« terpriſes. Du Pin. 

Palladius was a Biſhop, and had been a Monk 
himſelf. He wrote the lives of the Monks 
down to his own time, to A. D. 420. His 
Book is called Hiſtoria Lauſiuca, a work, ſays 
Fabricius, quod nemo leget fine ſumma admiratione 
ſtud incredibilis quo viri illi et feminæ tam entxe 
conati ſunt auſteritate vite celibis et ſolitariæ, 
cultu duriſſimo, inedia ac jejuniis vix humants, et 
abſtinentia ab omnibus commodis vite, aſſequi ſanc- 
timoniam. QAuamquam hanc in longe alis rebus 
 confiſtere, alus peti alique, neque in ſolitudines eſje 
relegandam, et cum conjugio et focietate hominum 
neutiquam pugnare tum ſacre litera tum ratio 
fana et ſanctorum hominum non folitariorum con— 
jugumque exempla, et Monachorum atque Eremi— 
tarum peccata teſtantur. Bibl. Gr. ix. 5. 

The Greek Philoſophers had a particular 
dreſs, and affected to appear rough, mean, and 
dirty, for which they were ſometimes inſulted 
in the ſtreets by boys and by the populace ; 
and the Cynics, very prudently, were armed 


with a ſtaff, to defend themſelves from dogs 
and 
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and from the rabble. The Chriſtian Monks 
imitated the old Philoſophers in their garb and 
appearance, and many of them ſeemed, in the 
opinion of thoſe who loved them not, to have 
inherited the rags, the pride, and the conten- 
tious ſpirit of the former. 

Some of them, out of mortification, would not 
catch or kill the vermin which devoured them, 
in which they far ſurpaſſed the Jews, who only 
{ſpared them upon the Sabbath day. Qi pedi- 
culum Sabbato necat, tam reus eſt, quam qui ca- 
melum Sabbato necaret : ſays a Rabbi. 

Ammon, the father of the Ægyptian Monks, 
in the days of his youth, being importuned by 
his relations to take a wife, married a young 
virgin, and on the wedding evening entertained 
her with a long harangue againſt the married 
ſtate, and made her as fanatical as himſelf. The 
concluſion of which was, that they both eloped 
from their houſe, and fled to the deſert, and 
there led a monaſtic life. Socrates iv. 23. 

We may compare this with the metamor- 
phoſis of Hippomenes and Atalanta, who on their 


wedding day were turned into lions : 


| modo levia fuluæ 
Colla jube velant : digiti curvantur in ungues : 
Ex humeris armi funt : in pectora totum 
Pondus abit ; ſumma cauda verruntur arena. 
Jram vultus habet; pro verbis murmura red- 

dunt: 
Pro thalamis celebrant ſil vas. 

Ovid Met. x. 
M 4 However, 
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However, the Monks, even in the earlieſt 
times, were not all of them ſuch wonderful 
examples of mortification, as we learn from an 
unexceptionable witneſs, who was a faſt friend 
and patron of Monkery, from Athanaſius, 
Writing to Dracontius, a Monk, who had been 
choſen a Biſhop, and wanted much to decline 
the office, he ſays; When you are a Biſbap, yon 
may faſt and drink no wine : for we have known 
Biſhops who were faſters, and Monks who were 
eaters; Biſhops who abſtained from wine, and 
Monks who arank it; Biſhops who wrought mi- 
racles, and Monks who wrought none : many of the 
Biſhops have kept themſelves even from matrimo— 
ny, and Monks have been the fathers of children. 
Epiſt. ad Dracont. | 

Tillemont, when he gives an account of this 
Epiſtle, omits the paſſage we have cited; and 
Du Pin in his Bibliotheque hath inſerted it. Each 
had his reaſons. 

Jerom exhorts Ruſticus, a Monk, to live in a 
Monaſtery, rather than to be an Hermit in a 
ſolitary place. He ſets forth the inconveniencies 
and bad conſequences of this way of life. An 
Hermit, ſays he, becomes proud, thinks him- 
ſelf a man of importance, forgets what he is, 
cats what he will, ſleeps as much as he thinks 
fit, ſtands in awe of no perſon, is oftner rambling 
in the ſtreets than at home in his cell. Not 
that I blame a ſolitary life, but I would have 
men firſt learn their ſpiritual exerciſes in a Mo- 
naſtery, Du Pin. . 

They 
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They who have judged Monaſteries to be 
hurtful or uſeleſs, yet ever approved of Univer- 
ſities, Colleges, Halls, Schools, Public Libra- 
ries, Hoſpitals, and Places fet apart for the re- 
lief of the miſerable, the encouragement of li- 
terature, and the education of youth. Our Chel- 
ſca-College, as they ſay, was deſigned by King 
James I. for Polemic Divines ; and then, with 
a very ſmall and eaſy alteration, it was made a 
receptacle of maimed and diſabled ſoldiers. 

It the King's project had been put in execu- 
tion, the Houſe would probably have been an 
Houle of Diſcord ; and Peace be within thy walls, 
would have been a fruitleſs wiſh, and a prayer 
beſtowed in vain upon it. — Eo primum fine fun- 
datum fuit (hoc Collegium) a Facobo primo, ut 
illic Theologi alerentur, quorum officium efſet, ut 
publice oppugnarent. novas in Ecclehe bæreſes. 
Act. Erudit. MDCCIX. p. 114. 

The Baleares, to teach their children the uſe 
of the ſling, hung up their dinner, and did not 
let them eat it till they had fetched it down with 
a ſtone. In like manner, the Fellows of this 
College were not to have been admitted to 
Commons, till they had diſcovered a new he- 
rely, in the writings of ſome contemporary, 
and had confuted the doctrine and worried the 
Author. 

Conſtantine held in the higheſt veneration 
thoſe who addicted themſelves to divine philoſo- 
pby, as it was called in thoſe days, that is, to 
Monkery ; and the holy women who preſerved 
a perpetual virginity, theſe he almoſt _— 

0 
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So ſays Euſebius, who was carried away him- 
ſelf with the torrent, and overvalued this ſtrange 
way of life. Vit. Conſt. iv. 26. 28. Demonſtr. 
Ev. i. 8, 9. iii. p. 129. To ſome of theſe 
Saints might have been applied what Tertullian 
ſays of the Roman God Faunus Fatuus, Curari 
eum magis quam conſecrari decebat. 

But of all the praiſers of Virginity, Jerom 
ſeems to have ae his part the beſt, who 
calls Euſtochium the Nun, His Lady, becauſe 
ihe was the ſpouſe of his Lord, and reminds 
the mother of this Lady, that ſhe had the ho- 
nour to be God's mother-in-law, Soecrus Dei. 
Epiſt. ad Euſtoch. T. iv. P. 2. p. 27 et 36. 

After all, ſince ſome of the ancient Monks 
ſeem to en been pious, honeſt, well- meaning 
and ſenſible men, a doubt will ariſe whether the 
writers of their lives have not ſometimes miſ- 
repreſented them, as uſing more rigour and ſelf- 
maceration than they really exerciſed; and whe- 
ther they have not aſcribed to them ſome freaks 
and follies into which they never fell, as well as 
miracles which they never performed. The 
ſayings and the actions of theſe ſolitary Saints, 
collected by Tillemont, Fleury, and others, and 
inſerted in various parts of their Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtories, are ſometimes noble and commend- 
able, charitable, diſcreet, compaſſionate, and 
good-natured, but oftner trifling, frantic, abſurd, 
and ridiculous, mixed with everlaſting appari- 
tions of Devils, and with miracles of the moſt 


_ uſeleſs, fantaſtic and improbable kind. So the 
| whole 
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whole is a ſtrange medley of piety and folly, 
ſenſe and nonſenſe. 

Concerning the miracles wrought in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, this general obſervation may 
be made, that they were uſually performed, 
either to ſerve the cauſe of the Conſubſtantialiſts 
and to run down Arianiſm, as afterwards Neſ- 
torianiſm and Pelagianiſm, or to eſtabliſh the 
adoration of Saints and of Reliques, or to re- 
preſent a Monaſtic life as the ſummit of hu- 
man piety, the quinteſſence of perfection, and 
a ſervice the molt acceptable to heaven. One 
would wonder how the Phyſicians did to live 
in thoſe days, when this effuſion of miracles 
ſeemed to have rendered their art altogether un- 
neceſſary. They could have had no buſineſs, 
except amongſt Pagans, Jews, Heretics, and 
Schiſmatics. 

The Ægyptian Monks, ſays Sozomen, pre- 
ſerved with great care the memory of the won- 
ders wrought by their founders and fore-fathers ; 
but they thought it proper to deliver them down 
from one to another by word of mouth, not by 
written records. Perhaps they were driven to 
this method by neceſſity, and becauſe they could 
neither write nor read. | 

As a ſtory never loſes in telling, the wonders 
were daily augmented by this excellent contriv- 
ance, and the Traditionary Snow-ball, rolled 
about by the Monks, licked up new materials, 
and made a conſiderable figure. Hen 5 & 
Heavious b ard (vubicne, d pare mi; xar Al- 
vuνEC Movaelg if, wt TONS π “ * 
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00xy Sed Te ATPAOT &nperas ponpryporeuey 
74 F wanwsleew Aud apes, Multa porro 
per eum (Ammonem) mirabilia contigerunt, que 
ab Agypti Monachis ſtudigſe notata ſunt: quippe 
qui magni &ſtimant, veterum Monachorum virtu- 
res continua ſucceſſione ſibi a majoribus traditas ac- 
curate commemorare, i. 14. 

Valeſius hath not expreſſed the ſenſe altoge- 
ther ſo clearly as he ought to have done. 

The Egyptians were by nature diſpoſed to 
bear auſterities and mortifications, and fit to be- 
come Monks. Homines autem Agyptii plerigue 
ſubfuſculi ſunt, et atrati — gracilenti, et aridi, 
ad fingulos motus excandeſcentes, controverſi et re- 
poſcones acerrimi. Erubeſcit apud eos, fi quis non 
mficiando tributa, plurimas in corpore vibices often- 
dat. Et nulla tormentorum vis inueniri adhuc 
potuit, que obdurato illius tractus latroni invito 
elicere potuit, ut nomen proprium dicat. Amm. 
Marcell. xxii. 16. Alxunſius @ao! dude 22 
gi rig Gœrcalvoig, x 8. r. gar lo reh vie c an Aly ur- 
71 . See. 1 1 r aanbis ouoynoy. Alian 
Var. Hiſt. vii. 18. 

The Emperor Valens made a law to compel 
the Monks to ſerve civil offices, and, as ſome ſay, 
to ſerve in the army, which was no bad ſcheme. 
See Cod. Theod, 1. xii. Tit. i. p. 409. and Go- 
thofred's notes, and Tillemont H. E. viii. 608. 

808. 

Quidam ignaviæ ſectatores, deſertis civitatum 
muneribus, captant ſolitudines ac fecreta, et ſpecie 
religionts cum cœtibus Monazonton congregantur. 
Hos igitur atque hujuſmod!, intra Agyptum de- 


prehenſos, 
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prebenſos, per Comitem Orientis, erui e latebris 
conſultd præceptione mandavimus, atque ad munia 
patriarum ſubeunda reuocari. — Cod. Th. The 
ſame Law is to be found in Juſtinian's Code. 
Many of theſe Monks, as it appears from Ec- 
clefiaſtical Hiſtory, had ſuch a martial ſpirit, 
and were ſo addicted to fighting, that they were | 
fitter for the Camp than for the Cloiſter. | 

But it is not probable that Valens would have | 
done the Egyptian Monks ſo much honour as 
to liſt them for ſoldiers, or that they had the 
legal qualifications requiſite for it. He com- 

led them m/itare, as Oroſius and others ſay; 
but in thoſe days the words militia and militare 
were uſed for all kind of public offices, civil as 1 
well as military. | 

In the fourth century the number of the 

Monks and Nuns of Ægypt alone amounted to 
more than ninety-ſix thouſand. Fleury H. E. 
v. p. 30. 

One reaſon of this multiplication of Monks 
was, that they were a collection of all ſorts of 
people, of beggars, fugitives, vagabonds, ſlaves, 
day-labourers, peaſants, mechanics of the loweſt 
ſort, thieves and highway-men, inured to ſtripes, 
poverty, hunger, and hardſhips, ſo that a Mo- 
naſtic life, ſuch as it was, was preferable to that 
which they had led, and by becoming Monks, 
they became Gentlemen, and a ſort of Saints. 
We. find from Auguſtin, that ſeveral of them 
refuſed to labour with their hands, and expect- 
ed to be maintained in lazineſs, pretending that 
the good inſtruction which they imparted, and 
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the good example which they ſet, deſerved ſuch 
a recompence ; for which this Father repri- 
mands them. ii. Retract. c. 21. 

The Monks in all times had their friends and 
their foes, the firſt were generally of the Clergy, 
and the ſecond of the Laity. | 

In the fourth century the people of Rome for 
the moſt part (as we learn from Jerom) ab- 
horred the Monks who repaired thither from 
the Eaſt, as beggarly Impoſtors, and hungry 
Greeks, who ſeduced Ladies of fortunes and 
quality, and often ruined their health by per- 
ſuading them to practiſe rigid mortifications and 
auſterities. 

When Jcrom departed from Rome, A. D. 
385, Paula with her daughter Euſtochium 
followed him. She was an illuſtrious Lady, 
of the family of the Gracchi and the Cor- 
nelii, Before ſhe ſet out, ſhe divided her ef- 
feats amongſt. her children; and then went 
to the haven, accompanied by her young, af- 
flicted weeping family, her brother, her chil- 
dren and her kindred. Parvus Toxotius, ſays 
Jerom, ſupplices manus tendebat in litore. Ru- 
ina jam nubilis, ut ſuas expectaret nuptias, tacitis 
fletibus obſecrabat. But Paula, like another f Re- 
gulus, brake through all theſe dear obſtacles. 
She went to Cyprus, to kiſs the feet of Epi- 


f Fertur pudicæ conſugis oſculum, 
Parwveſque natos, ut capitis minor, 
Ab je removiſſe, et virilem 
Torvus humi poſuiſe vultum. 
phanius 
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phanius; thence to Antioch to viſit Paulinus, 
and thence I know not whither. 

What a folly for a grave Matron to leave her 
family, out of devotion, and, transformed into 
a religious Gypſie, to roam about by ſea and 
land from place to place, to viſit Monks and 
Eccleſiaſtics! and what a ſtill greater indiſcre- 
tion in Jerom to countenance ſuch things! The 
Laics in thoſe days had juſt cauſe to diſlike the 
Monks, who put ſuch ſuperſtitious fancies into 
the heads of their mothers, ſiſters, wives, and 
daughters, and taught them to throw awa 
their time and their money too; for theſe tra- 
velling Ladies uſed to carry alms and oblations 
with them, to be diſtributed as the Directors of 
conſcience ſhould adviſe. 

Homer was a much better preacher upon this 
ſubject, than the Fathers of the fourth and fol- 
lowing centuries: f 

AM 46 ole 1ST r Calis i egy xopils. 
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"Egyoy moi EF. 
II. 2. 

Melania, the younger, had the ſame kind of 
zeal, and was much admired for it. Pz:niano 
juncta erat, juveni nobiliſſimo, quem duorum fi- 
liorum patrem fecerat, Tantum eam cœpit odium 
matrimonii, ut dixerit marito ſuo Piniano filio 
Severi, qui erat ex Præfectis, Si volueris quidem 
habitare mecum ut ratio dictat, te dominum 


8 No more — but haſten to thy taſts at home, 
There guide the ſpindle, and diret? the loom. 


agnoſco. 
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agnoſco. Sin autem hoc tibi grave videtur ut- 
pote juveni, res omnes meas tibi habe, et ſolum 
ſine me eſſe corpore liberam. Deus poſtea mi- 
ſertus adoleſcentis, ei zelum pietatis immiſit. 
Cum ergo nupfſiſſet viro, tredecim annos nata, 
ſeptem vero cum eo vixiſſet, vigeſimo ætatis ſuæ 
anno mundo renunciat. Pallad. Laus. Omnia 
ſua ſerica integumenta dedit aſtaribus, parteque 
prediorum longe maxima diſtractd, collectam pecu- 
niam in Palaſtinam, Agyptum, aliaſque regiones 
pauperibus Monachisque diſtribuendam miſit. S. 
Baſnage Ann. iii. 228. This was A. D. 408. 

Ambroſe was one of the violent declaimers in 
favour of virginity, and in a treatiſe on that 
ſubject he exhorts girls to enter into Nunneries, 
though againſt the will of their parents, which 
was highly indiſcreet, to ſay no more, and which 
gave great offence to many Chriſtians, even in 
thoſe days. De Virgin. See Barbeyrac. Du 
Pin. T. ii. p. 246. 


Cox sr AN TIN E had a great deſire to accomp- 
liſh two very laudable deſigns; the firſt was to 
propagate Chriſtianity and to convert unbe- 
lievers ; the other was to reunite Chriſtians, and 
to compoſe their differences. In the firſt at- 
tempt he ſucceeded in ſome meaſure, but along 
with thoſe who were ſincere in their profeſſion, 
there came a multitude of hypocrites and no- 
minal Chriſtians : the latter project he ſoon 
found to be impracticable. | 

In the perſecution A. D. 303, Chriſtians-were 
required to give up their ſacred books. They 

who 
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who complied were called Traditores. Men- 
ſurius, Biftop of Carthage, was ſuſpected of 
this fault, for which, and for other reaſons, 
Donatus and his partizans refuſed to hold com- 
munion with him; and thus began the ſchiſm 
of the Donatiſts, which continued three hun- 
dred years, and overſpread the provinces of 
Afric. Conſtantine took fruitleſs pains to ſettle 
this affair by Councils and hearings, and finding 
the Donatiſts extremely refractory, he was pro- 
voked to uſe rough methods, and to baniſh their 
ringleaders; but afterwards he recalled them 
and gave them up, as he ſaid, like incorrigible 
fools, to their own madneſs. | 

Thoſe ſchiſmatics who wrangle in good earneſt 
about trifles, have an. incurable underſtanding, 
and are unperſuadeable, and would fall out with 
themſelves, if they had none elſe to oppoſe. 


ABouT the ſame time brake out the Arian 
controverſy, which made more noiſe, and did 
more miſchief, It was the occaſion of innu- 
merable lies, flanders, forgeries, pretended mi- 
racles, perſecutions, baniſhments, ſeditions, and 
murders, of many falſe and partial hiſtories, and 
of a multitude of Councils which praduced 
only confuſion and diſcord, An Evil Dæmon, 
ſays Euſebius, who envied the peace and pro- 
ſperity of the Church, ſet us at variance. 

b At ſeeva e ſpeculis tempus Dea nacta nocendi 

Ardua tetta petit flabuli ; et de culmine ſummo 


> Virg. Ea. vii. g1t. 
Vol. II. N Paſtorale 
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Paſtorale canit ſignum, cornuque recurvo 
Tartaream intendit vocem : qua protenus omne 
Contremuit nemus, et filue intonuere profunde. 
 Audiit et Trivie longe lacus, audiit amnis 

Sulfurea Nar albus aqua, fonteſque Velint : 

Et trepide matres preſſere ad pectora natos. 
Here alſo Conſtantine laboured in vain to bring 
things to an accommodation: the moſt probable 
way to effect it was not put in execution. 

Alexander Biſhop of Alexandria, and Arius 
who was a Preſbyter in his dioceſe ', diſputed 
together about the nature of Chriſt ; and the 
Biſhop being difpleaſed at the notions of Arius, 
and finding that they were adopted by other 

erſons, was very angry, ſays Socrates, wes og- 
lu Fun.). 
He commanded Arius to come over to his ſen- 
timents, and to quit his own : as if a manc ould 
change his opinions as eaſily as he can change 
his coat! Ty Ageton dhe Ppoveiv CxrAdoe. Soz. 

He then called a Council of war, conſiſting 
of near an hundred Biſhops, and depoſed, ex- 
communicated, and anathematized Arius, and 
with him ſeveral Ecclefiaſtics, two of whom 
were Biſhops. es 

Ille dies primus leti primuſque malorum 

Cauſſa fuit. | 
The Benedictin Editors of Athanaſius tell us 
that Alexander was as mild as a tamb, vir mitis 
et pacis amans, Others will think perhaps that 


i Si ulla pars eſt Theologiæ, in qua facile eſt aut errare 
1 aut accuſari, eſt illa de Trinitate. Grotius. 
| he 
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he and his aſſeſſors were too expeditious in paſ- 
ſing ſentence, and ready to turn a brother out 
of doors without much ceremony. | 

Collige farcinulas; exclamat Freya, et ext 

Ocius, et propera. 

Alexander then wrote a circular Letter to all 
Biſhops, in which he repreſents Arius and his 
partizans as heretics, apoſtates, blaſphemers, 
enemies of God, full of impudence and impiety, 
forerunners of Antichriſt, imitators of Judas, 
and men whom it was not lawful to ſalute, or 
to bid God ſpeed. 

Yet Sozomen acknowledges that they were 
learned men; and in all appearance, good men. 
Cum igitur Alexander multos ſanctioris vite ſpecie 
venerabiles, et dicendi arte pollentes Ariants fave- 
re animadverteret, ac præcipue Euſebium, qui tunc 
temports Nicomedienſem Ecclefiam gubernabat, vi- 
rum doctiſſimum, magnaque in palatio auctoritatis, 
cunctis ubique Epiſcopis ſcripfit, ne cum illis com- 
municarent. Soz. i. 15. At vero  Euſebius, et 
alii quidam Orientalium partium Epiſcopi, qui tum 
doctrine tum ſunctitatis cauſa per id tempus cele- 
berrimi habebantur. — Idem iii. 18. 

Theodoret himſelf ſays of Baſilius Ancyranus 
and Euſtathius Sebaſtenus, who were Semiarian 
Biſhops. Porro ambo familiares erant Imperatori 
(Conſtantio) et ob eximiam vitæ ſanctimoniam 
Jumma apud eum auctoritate et fiducia page. 
ii. 2 

"There ; is no reaſon to doubt of the probity 
and ſincerity of thoſe who oppoſed Alexander 
and the Nicene Fathers; for what did they get 
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by it, beſides obloquy, and baniſhment ? Many 
good men were engaged on both fides of the 
controverſy : So it was in the fourth century, 
and ſo it hath been ever ſince. 

In the ſame Epiſtle, Alexander is very ſevere 
upon Euſebius of Nicomedia, who afterwards 
was the head of the Arian party, N 

In defence of the divinity and eternity of the 
Son he uſes arguments which are not all of them 
concluſive, and brings texts of Scripture of which 
ſome are, and others are not to the purpoſe. To 
prove the eternity of the Asy@©-, he cites P/a/m 
XIV. 1. My heart is inditing à good matter. In 
the Greek, 'EZ#yGfam' 1 xapliz ps oye ayaby. 
To this he adds another proof, which ſnews that 
he was a paſlable Cabbaliſt : Solomon, ſays he, 
declares Prov. xxx. 19. that it is impoſſible to find 
out the way of a ſerpent upon a rock ; which rock, 
as St. Paul tells us, is Chriſt. How hardened 
and perverſe muſt thoſe men have been, who 
could withſtand ſuch evidence ? 

He declares that the Son is from all eternity, 
immutable, and perfectly like the Father in all 
things, excepting that he is not unbegotten, or 
felf-exiſting ; that upon this account the Father 
is greater than the Son, and that the Son is of a 
middle nature between the Firſt Cauſe of all 
things, and the creatures which from a ſtate of 
non- exiſtence were called into being. A⁵ν 75 
a urirę Aer duo Ce ds aug erwdwow 0 Ky- 
e S Haig ps, Atywl, pile pg xiv — hoc ſolo 
inferiorem Patre, quod ingenitus non eft — ſicut 
iþſe Dominus docuit, cum ait, Pater major me 


of, 
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et, etc. And again: —paxgey av &y pilaty Ilajees 
apts E F xo av vas af, £7 cd d = a 
peri dure OVEIE povorſſpic, ds 16 rd öh ig c oye 
roy tm 0 Haig rd Jes Noyes 1 ©; aur Ts ov 
llaſosc ye). — multum intereſt inter Patrem 
ingenitum et res ab illo creatas ex nibilo. — Inter 
gue duo medium obtinens unigentta natura Dei 
Verbi, per quam Pater univerſa condidit ex nibilo, 
ex ipſo vero Patre progenita eff. Apud Theodoret. 
i. p. 17. 125 

ns intelligendum eſt quod ait Alexander, 
ſays Valeſius. It is very well. obſerved; for 
without benignity and grains of allowance, Alex- 
ander himſelf will not be much: better than the 
Semi-Arians. 

Sed vos, Trejugenæ, vobis ignoſcitis, — 

Therefore Valeſius, and ſeveral beſides him, 
interpret the words of Alexander, ſo as to ex- 
preſs their own ſcholaſtic language, and ſay that 
us means perſonality conſidered abſtractedly 
from entity. See Le Clere Art. Crit. vol. i. p. 
293. etc, _ | 
The difference between Alexander and the 
Semjarians ſeems not to have been great. Yet 
Pachomius, the Monk, had a revelation, and a 
voice from heaven, which directed him to fol- 
low the doctrine of Alexander. Such was. the 
teſtimony which' God gave to the pure and ortho- 
dox faith of this holy. Prelate, who. was ſoan ta 
be attacked by the calummes of the Arians, Til- 
lemont, H. E. vi. 216, If this be true, a man 
may be orthodox, without coming: fully up to 
that ſtandard of orthodoxy which was fixed in 

N 3 | later 
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later ages. Monſieur Jurieu, whoſe zeal againſt 
hereſy is well known, aſſures us that the funda- 
mental articles of Chriſtianity were not under- 
ſtood by the Fathers of the three firſt centuries, 
that the true ſyſtem began to be modelled into 
ſome ſhape by the Nicene Biſhops, and was 
afterwards immenſely improved and beautified 
by the following Synods and Councils, that is, 
by the Furieus of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
Thus did this warm and imprudent writer make 
conceſſions as large and liberal as his adverſa- 
ries could deſire, and deliver himſelf up to be 
buffeted by the Socinians, whom he had treated 
as the vileſt of all heretics. 
Philoſtorgius ſays that one Alexander Baucalis 

was the incendiary, who ſtirred up the unhappy 

uarrel between Alexander and Arius. He alſo 
tells us, that Alexander of Alexandria owed his 
biſhoprick to Arius, who might have been cho- 
ſen, but declined it, and preferred Alexander to 
himſelf; he alſo mentions ſome things which 
are not to the honour of Athanaſius. Philo- 
ſtorgius indeed was an Arian ; but there is no 
good reaſon why we ſhould follow the example 
of modern Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, and believe 
every thing that the Homoouſians ſay concern- 
ing the Arians, and nothing that the Arians ſay 
concerning the Homoouſians. It is beſt to be 
diffident, and not to truſt overmuch to the rela- 
tions of either part 
Euſebius of Nicomedia and Euſebius the 
Hiſtorian endeavoured to pacify Alexander, and 


to 1 him to _ up the quarrel, and 
Conſtantine 
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Conſtantine ſent a letter by the illuſtrious Hoſius 
of Corduba to Alexander and Arius, in which 
he reprimanded them both for diſturbing the 
Church with their inſignificant diſputes e 
purxpav gy Nev tAaxiouv, de rebus parvis atque le- 
vi/amis, and exhorted them to mutual forbear- 
ance and forgiveneſs. Socrates commends this 
letter, and calls the Emperor's ſentiments wiſe 
and prudent. Tod ra d & Gs % (Ping 
ues wg 1 TS Barking ce. — i. 8. which 
Valeſius renders : Et bæc quidem Imperator ad- 
mirabili ſapientia præditus per literas ſuadebat. 
He ſhould have ſaid prædita or plena, but he 
ſeems, for certain good reaſons, to have had a 
mind to tranſlate it wrong. Euſebius alſo hath 
publiſhed and praiſed this Epiſtle. Tillemont, 
Baronius, and many others, are highly offended 
at it, and ſuppoſe that the Emperor when he 
wrote it, had ſome evil counſellor at his elbow, - 
either Satan, or Euſebius. | 

But the affair was gone too far to be thus 
compoſed, and Socrates repreſents both ſides as 
equally contentious and refractory. 

To ſettle this and other points, the Nicene 
Council was ſummoned, conſiſting of about 
three hundred and eighteen Biſhops, a * myſtical 
number, on which many profound remarks 
have been made. | 

The firſt thing that they did was to quarrel, 
and to expreſs their reſentments, and to preſent 
accuſations to the Emperor againſt one another. 


See Barnabas c. ix. p. 28. and his Commentators. 
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So ſay Socrates, Sozomen, Rufinus. Fheodoret 


favours his brethren in this affair, and: ſeems to 
throw the fault upon the Laity. Nfinus quidem 
ait Epiſcopos variis de cauſis inter ſe Jurgantes ſi- 
bellos criminationum adverſus colle s Conſtantino 
7 Theodoritus vero libellos 225 los porrectos fu- 

cit a Laicis, qui Epiſcopos variis de cauſis ac: 
3 Valeſius ad Theod. i. 11. . But the 
whole ſtory, as it is related by them all, and 
even by Theodoret, ſhews that be Biſhops ac- 
cuſed one another. 

The Emperor burnt all their libels, and ex- 
horted them to peace and unity; fo that if they 
had not been reſtrained by his authority, an 
by fear and reſpect, they would probably have 
ſpent their time in altercations. Socrates 1. 8. 

In ea ſententia fait Socrates, ſays Biſhop Bull, 
ut crederet Cincilio Epiſcoporum vere Univerſah 
ſemper adeſſe Spiritus Santi gratiam illuminatricem, 
gue eos, utcungue rudes et imperitas {quod tamen 

Sabinus de Patribus Nicens falſo affirmaverat } ab 
errore ſaltem in necefſariis Fidei articulis immunes 
cuſtodiret. Def. Fid. Nic. See Socrates i. p. 31. 

Thus the Infa/libility of General Councils is 
eſtabliſhed. But where, I pray, is this written ? 
and in what part of the New Teſtament ſhall 
we find this important doQrine? 

What conſtitutes a General Council? and 
how ſhall we know when it is vere Univer ſale ? 
For this it ſeems is a neceſſary requiſite to draw 
down Infallibility upon it. . | 

Have Biſhops alone a right to vote in a Gene- 
ral Council? Why are Preſbyters excluded, etc.? 

| Were 
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Were even all the Chriſtian Biſhops invited to 
the Nicene Council? Were the Novatian Bi- 
ſhips admitted there? No, ſays Valeſius; they 
deſerved to be ſhut out as being Schiſmatics. 
It may be ſo; but they were accounted ortho- 
dox in points of doctrine, and they had alſo a 
plauſible claim to admittance, if they wrought 
iracles. Socrates tells us that ſome of them 
had theſe extraordinary gifts, and their miracles 
are as probable as thoſe of Antony, of Hila- 
rion, of Symeon, and of other Monks. Four 
hundred. Biſhops met together at Ariminum : 
did they conſtitute a General Council? No; it 
was an Arian Council, and therefore it muſt not 
be called Concilium, but Conciliabulum. Thus 
the. queſtion concerning Untverſality is ſome- 
what embarraſſed, But let us proceed to ſome- 
thing that is not embarraſſed, and that is ſuf- 

ficiently plain. WT 
Let us imagine then a Council called by a 
Chriſtian Emperor, by a Conſtantine, a Con- 
ſtantius, a Theodoſius, a Juſtinian, and three 
or four or five hundred Prelates aſſembled toge- 
ther from all quarters, to decide a theological 

debate. © N 
Let us conſider a little by what various mo- 
tives theſe various men may be influenced, as by 
reverence to the Emperor, or to his Counſellors 
and Favourites, his Slaves and Eunuchs; by the 
fear of offending ſome great Prelate, as a Bi- 
ſhop of Rome or of Alexandria, who had it 
in his power to inſult, vex, and plague all the 
Biſhops within and without his — ; 
Y 
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by the dread of paſſing for heretics, and of 


being calumniated, reviled, hated, anathema- 
tized, excommunicated, impriſoned, baniſhed, 
fined, beggared, ſtarved, if they refuſed to ſub- 
mit; by compliance with ſome active leading 

d imperious ſpirits, by a deference to the ma- 
rity, by a love of dictating and domineering, 
of applauſe and reſpect, by vanity and ambi- 
tion, by a total ignorance of the queſtion in 
debate, or a total indifference about it, by pri- 
vate friendſhips, by enmity and reſentment, by 
old prejudices, by hopes of gain, by an indo- 
lent diſpoſition, by good-nature, by the fatigue 
of attending, and a deſire to be at home, by the 
love of peace and quiet, and a hatred of con- 
ren, etc. 

Whoſoever takes theſe things into due conſi- 
ſideration will not be diſpoſed to pay a blind 
deference to the authority of General Councils, 
and will rather be inclined to judge that the 
Council held by the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem was 
the firſt and the Jaſt in which the Holy Spirit 
may be affirmed to have preſided. 

Thus far we may ſafely go, and ſubmit to an 
Apoſtolical Synod : but if once we proceed one 
ſtep beyond this, we go we know not whither. 
If we admit the infallibility of one General 
Council, why not of another ? and where ſhall 
we ſtop? At the firſt Nicene Council, A. D. 
325, or at the ſecond Nicene Council, A. D. 
787? They who diſclaim private judgment, 
and believe the infallibility of the Church, act 


conſiſtently in holding the infallibility of Coun- 
cils; 
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cils; but they who take their faith from the 
Scriptures, and not from the Church, ſhould 
be careful not to require nor to yield too much 
regard to ſuch Aſſemblies, how numerous ſoever. 
Numbers in this caſe go for little, and to them 
the old Proverb may be applied; 
Eft turba ſemper argumentum peſſimi. if 

I would have ſaid /zpe, but the verſe will not 
admit it. 

If even the Nicene Council hath ſmall pre- 
tenſions to infallibility, the ſubſequent General 
Councils, as that of Conſtantinople, and that 
of Epheſus, have ſtill leſs pretenſions, as Biſhop 
Bull muſt have known, and as every one knows 
who is at all acquainted with their hiſtory. A 
Council of Gladiators held in an Amphitheatre 
would be as venerable as that of the Conſtanti- 
nopolitan Fathers, if Gregory Nazianzen may 
be believed, The teſtimony of this pious and 
learned Father is very troubleſome to the ad- 
mirers of ſuch Aſſemblies, and they are willing 
to ſuppoſe that it was the effect of peeviſhneſs, 
and that old age and ill uſage had ſowered his 
temper in ſome degree. 

What would the good man have ſaid, if he 
had lived to ſee the General Council of Epheſus, 
which was far worſe than any thing that his 
eyes had ever beheld ? He would have wiſhed 
himſelf at the ends of the earth, to be rid of 
ſuch company, and as he was a Poet, he would 
have made verſes upon the occaſion, after the 


manner of 
Pone 
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Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 

Arbor aſtiva recreatur aura; 

Quod latus mundi nebule maluſque 

Fupiter urget: 

Pone ſub curru nimium propinqui 

Solis in terra domibus negata — 
If ſuch Councils made righteous decrees, it 
muſt have been by ſtrange good-luck. 

Several writers of the fourth and following 
centuries have indeed. ſpoken of the Nicene Fa- 
thers as of inſpired men; but we muſt remember 
that the Epithets g . and JuPre©:, like 
other complimenting -titles, were extremely 
cheap in thoſe days, 

Euſebius and ſeveral of the ancients commend 
the Nicene Biſhops in general:: Sabinus Biſhop 
of Heraclea, and of the ſe of the Macedonians, 
called them ignorant and illiterate men, in his 
Collection of Councils which is loſt, for which 
Socrates reprimands him, and Biſhop Bull cen- 
ſures him with great vehemence. | 

In the Nicene Council there were undoubt- 
edly not a few. learned, pious, and. virtuous Pre- 
lates, and holy Confeſors ; and ſome worthy 
perſons, though not ſo many, in ſome of the 
ſubſequent General Councils; but in ſuch aſ- 
ſemblies the beſt and the moſt moderate men 
ſeldom have the aſcendant, and they are often 
led or driven by others who are far inferior to 
them in good qualities. 

A General Council, as we are told, will at 


leaſt be ſecured from erring in fundamentals. 
6 But 
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But by this way of reaſoning the number of 
undamentals will be increaſed beyond meaſure 
and without end, and metaphy/ical terms of art 
will be accounted fundamental doctrines, as if 
the very exiſtence of Chriſtianity could depend 
upon words not uſed by the Holy Spirit, un- 
known to the ſacred Writers, not to be found 
in the Creeds of the three firſt centuries, of 
which different interpretations were given when 
they were firſt eſtabliſhed, and have been given 
ever ſince, and which common people moſt cer- 
tainly do not and cannot underſtand : but they 
are ſecured, it ſeems, by that fort of faith with- 
out knowledge, which the Church of Rome 
recommends, and which is called by ſome Fi- 
des Carbonaria. 
At the Nicene Council, Euſebius propoſed a 
Creed, in which he avoided the word uozri©c, 
and anathematized every impious hereſy, without 
ſpecifying any: but his advice was not followed, 


* Ul 


euogr i@» was inſerted, and the Arian doctrines 
were anathematized. 
Diſputes, as we may well ſuppoſe, enſued 
amongſt the Biſhops concerning the meaning 
and the conſequences of the word cozo;@-. Eu- 
ſebius aſſented to it, and declared in what ſenſe 
he underſtood it. His ſenſe of conſubſtantial 
was, that the Son of God was not like created be- 
ings, but received his exiſtence and his perfection: 
from the Father in à different and in an ineffable 
manner. Thus he took leave to interpret for 
himſelf the guogr:@- ; and the Council ſeems to 
have given him permiſſion ſo to do, or at leaſt 
not 
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not to have paſſed any fort of cenſure upon him, 
though they underſtood more to be contained 
in that word, If that were really the cafe, as 
J think it was, Euſebius id: not deceive the 
Council. 

Others gave other ſenſes to it, ond the debate; 
ſays Socrates, was like a battle. fought in the 
dark. — 3 T8 ollen ir gig Twes Adder 7e 10 
xal|a]e poo ppor & 8 aueh i? por ny xa} ahh - 
Aekter Hyg” vURTORaX at TE xd ares T& ywo wa. 
£08 7 NA £Oc4voy]o geg, Pol wy GAMAYSS Baac- 
Onue drt fiche vox Conſubſtantialis; guo- 
rundam animos conturbabat ; quam illi diu mul- 
tumque verſantes, et ſcrupulgſius examinantes, in- 
teſtinum inter ſe bellum excitaverunt. Eaque res 
nocturnæ pugne haudquaquam dilſimilis erat: ne- 
gue enim utrique ſatis intelligere videbantur, cur 
feſe invicem calumniis appetere. inſtituiſſent. — i. 
23. et Soz. ii. 18. 

Socrates was a Conſubſtantialiſt, ſo far as to 
believe even that miracles were wrought by the 
Monks in favour of that doctrine, and yet upon 
examining the Epiſtles written on the contro- 
verſy by Biſhops of each party, he could not 
help concluding that they diſputed about words 
of which they had no ideas, and charged one 
another with conſequences and inferences which 
neither ſide would own. 

The Council of Antioch, which conſiſted of 
Conſubſtantialiſts, wrote an Epiſtle to the Em- 
peror Jovian, and explain their doctrine in the 
following manner: 'AvPigegp ry oy M bein, on 
* a yias Tuedg Þ eU Nix, M d rege ouſuporn= 

dans 
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beans rhe wisν dndxνẽ , & xaolixowp. onore 
In exgv En auTh rie Fevoy df, 76 r Opcouriy Pa- 
Ob, d PDarss rte runs e To; Heya uw ihne, 
nucreoueng dr Ck Þ ouging T& walpes © Yios iu 
3 ors Sho. xa] obi ? Idle. ore di ws mabou; 
rug at T1 appymy Vornow ν⁰]]νiάL/,˖u, grs 3 ru 
xenow E hauozvs) mn wopa Þ Sing. eig du 
g Iq TS i o oviov weep r Vis arteu; TNun- 
bel S. Aged. Religioni tuæ fignificamus, nos fi- 
dem eorum qui Nicee olim congregati ſunt," et 
probare et retinere. Etenim vocabulum in ea Sy- 
nodo pgſitum, quod quibuſdam novum atque inſolens 
videtur, Conſubſtantialis videlicet, id cautiſſimam 
interpretationem a Patribus accepit ; ut ſcilicet 
Filius ex ſubſtantia Patris genitus, et quoad ſub- 
ftantiam Patri ſimilis eſſe intelligatur. Non quo 
perpeſſio quædam in illa inenarrabili generatione 
cogitetur aut nomen ſubſtantiæ juxta Gentilium 
uſum et conſuetudinem accipiatur : /ed ut ever- 
tatur id quod Arius auſus erat aſſerere, Filium ex 
mbhilo extitiſſe. Apud Sozom. vi. 4. 

This is interpreting ob/curum per 0bſcurius ; 
and if any one can tell what theſe Lycophrons 
meant by oi, he muſt be very ſagacious. All 
that we can learn from their Epiſtle is, that the 
word obe, being uſed by Chriſtian Divines, 
had loſt its Pagan fignification, and had not ac- 
quired a new one. 

Si aurem præbeamus viris, quorum alioquin 
auctoritatem ſpernere nequaquam poſſumus, de 
Synodis veteribus loquentibus, nobis magnifica 
oratione deſcribent ayia; x, eixovalouas (uvioss He- 
op pn aa]egur, cual gud aca; d Þ Bacihdas T8 

pryans 
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peeyalns Baoinut, x iodrooohs: Senttos et æcume- 
nicos catus adflatorum divinitus patrum; congre- 
gatos in regno magni regit et Apoſtolis æguiparandi. 
Quis, auditis his et ſimilibus verbis, religioſo 
quodam horrore et corpote et animòo non contre- 
miſcat, ae paratus non fit oracula ejuſmodi cœ- 
tus avidis auribus excipere, haud aliter ac ſi cœlo 
ipſo emitterentar ? Verùm hæc eſt (quis crede- 
ret?) Abſtracta Notio Synodorum, que in in- 
eonſpicua Idearum Republica coguntur; non 
imago earum, quz inter miſeros mortales olim 
congregata fuere. Reges ignari (non legent 
hæc Mohammedani, nec Ethnici, ſed ii quorum 
ſcire intereſt, quo fiet ut verum aperte prolo- 
quar) Reges, inquam, ignari, nec inter bonos 
principes numerandi, convocarunt Greculos, qui 
linguz acuendæ per totam vitam operam dede- 
rant, rerum ipſarum ignaros, contendendi ſtu- 
dioſos, perpetuis rixis inter ſe diviſos; et bardos 
aliquot homines ex occidente, rudiores quidem 
illos, ſed non .meliores; iique poſt pudendas 
contentiones, obſcuriſſima quædam dogmata, 
verbis ſæpe parum aptis, auctoritate ſua firmant; 
For ſtupidi populi fine examine adorent, quaſh 

ivinitus accepta. Non ficta me loqui norunt 
qui Synodorum hiſtorias legerunt; nec certe 
vanus erat Gregorius Nazianzenus, qui dixit ; 
Odd ri ws Huν]N opuebporo; se Tt 

Xv N yeeguuv axe papa a. 
Erd ie, wha miles Tr, % digta xounla wagobey, 
Ei; wa dur pSuiav v ayaco pe. 

Nunquam ego ſedebo in Synodis anſerum aut gruum 
temere pugnantium. Illic contentio, illic rixa, et 


probra 
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probra antea latentia ſavorum hominum in unum 
locum collecta. 

Viſne aliam Notionem Abſtractam? Lege 
quæ de Ectlefia repreſentativa, ut ſolet vocari, 
a plurimis olim et nuper ſcripta ſunt; illâ nihil 
ſanctius, nihil doctius, nihil amantius veri ex- 
cogitari poteſt; Sed cave ne Abſtractæ Notioni 
ſimilem ullam in rerum natura quæras, niſi fru- 
ſtra eſſe velis. Si rem in qua reperiri oporteret, 
quod tantis laudibus ornatur, inſpicias, delaberis 
forte ad opinionem Gaſparis Scioppii, inſignis 
Grammatici, qui Ecclefam repreſentativam de- 
finiebat, nandram, five gregem, aut multitudinem 
jumentorum, five aſinorum ; et benigne atque 
amice locutum eſſe judicabis, quod ferarum 
non dixerit. Nec aliter de iis ſenſit Joſephus 
Scaliger, cujus eſt hoc inſigne judicium, in Scali- 
geranis: Chriftianis orientulibus Gracas, Syris, hodie 
nibil pejus ; et olim Epiſcopi Græci fuerunt nequiſſi- 
mi et ſuperbiſſimi. Eorum Concilia fuerunt mere 
oh rationes. Latina Eccleſia lange honeftius ſe 
gefſit, quamvis intus multa et clam peſſime fece- 
rint. Clericus Art. Crit. i. p. 430. 

This deſcription of General Councils gave of- 
fence to many perſons, whoſe reverence for 
thoſe Aſſemblies was at leaſt as great as Le 
Clerc's and Scaliger's diſregard. But thus much 
is certain, that by paying little deference to 
General Councils few inconveniences ariſe, com- 
pared with thoſe which inevitably follow a blind 
and tame ſubmiſſion, in points of faith, to hu- 
man deciſions, and to Public Wiſdom, as ſome 
Vor. II. O of 
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of our Controverſial Doctors have loved to call 
it, which may be Public Folly. | 

Public Wiſdom is a mere Proteus, and, not to 
conſider it in Pagan or Mohammedan countries, 
amongſt the Jews it once was the wiſdom of 
Ahab and Jezabel, and afterwards of Annas and 
Caiaphas ; and in Chriſtian Regions it hath ap- 
peared in-an hundred ſhapes. It ſets out with 
a great ſhew of religion: it begins with the 
Goſpel according to St. Matthew; and it often 
ends in the Goſpel according to Mr. Hobbes. 

Eccleſiaſtical Government, in ſome form, is 
abſolutely neceſſary, without which no diſcipline 
and order can be preſerved, and no religious 
fociety can well ſubſiſt, and which none can be 
more willing to obey than I am: Yet, Call no 
man you Father upon earth; for one is your Fa- 
ther, who 1s in heaven. Nither be ye called Ma- 
ters; for one is your Maſter, even Chriſt. 

Deus dedit omnibus pro virili portione ſapien- 
tiam ; — nec quia nos illi temporibus anteceſſerunt, 
ſapientia quoque anteceſſerunt. Yue fi omnibus 
eequaliter datur, occupari ab antecedentibus non 
poteſt. — Sapientiam ſibi adimunt, qui fine ullo ju- 
dicio inventa Majorum probant, et ab aliis pecu- 
dum more ducuntur. Sed hoc eos fallit, quod 
Majorum nomine poſito, non putant fieri poſſe ut 
aui 75 plus ſapiant, quia Minores vocantur, aut 
illi defepuerint, quia Majores nominantur. Lactan- 
tius Div. Inf. ii. 
Voaleſius is a ſtrenuous defender of the ſacred 
authority of General Councils. Quid per ſpiri- 
tualem legem [Ty v Lr vuoberia] 7 —_ 

| | : intet- 
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intelligat, obſcurum eſt. Ego Nicene Fidei Sym- 
bolum intelligi puto, quo definitum eſt, Filium Pa- 
tri conſubſtantialem eſſe. Decreta enim Synodo- 
rum, leges ſunt Spiritus Sancti. Neta ſunt verba 
Apoſtolorum gue leguntur in Actibus, cap. xv. Vi- 
ſum eſt enim Spiritui Sano et nobis, etc, Ad 
Theodor. v. 13. 

Valeſius was obliged, to maintain ſuch prin- 
ciples, or to give up his religion; and every 
Proteſtant who admits theſe principles, ought 
by all means to admit the concluſion, and to go 
over to the Church of Rome. 

The fourth General Council, of Chalcedon, 
A. D. 451. was alſo divinely inſpired and infal- 
lible, as we learn from no leſs a voucher than 
Symeon Stylites. — did x&yw — tyrwerra Ty tuly 
aooberw, rhe ati rw mwicw F ai aaiguy F Oo 
Kanyndovs oweAnnuloru £ZaxoTiu ręidxoiſc, ẽ uA 
85 CaznonetCop@» ua aurig & n dis II- 
pang Oavtgabeicns, ei & fe dd 1 Tgiav ouveNVor> 
r A 79 ovopuce uν½ꝗ, wages v d Talig, Was ll aH 
TTETW 3, TYMKOUTAV , .) Wajepu Exam & un i 
ar upxig per auray 7 ayior IIeν] 3 Ruapropter 
ego — animi mei ſententiam ſignificavi, de fide ſex- 
centorum triginta ſanctorum Patrum qui Chalce- 
done congregati ſunt, perfijlens et fundatus in ea 
fide quæ a Spirilu Santto revelata eft. Etenim fi 
Servator noſter, ubi duo trefue in nomine i plius 
congregati ſunt, adeſt in medio illorum, guomodo 
feri poſſet inter tot et tantos ſandtos Patres, ut 
Spiritus Sanctus cum illis non eſſet? 

Thus faith Symeon, apud Evagrium ii. 10. 
The honeſt Monk talks like an inhabitant of the 

O 2 middle 
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middle region, who lived -upon his pillar, and 
knew little of what paſſed below. The Patrons 
of this doctrine are able to produce a large num- 


ber of Symeons, and of ancient and modern 


teachers, who all agree in voting for the inſpi- 
ration of Synods, for it is a much eafier thin 


to find Monks than Reaſons; but the former 
without the latter will be of ſmall ſervice to 


them. 
After all, It hath happened ſometimes that 
one Council hath contradicted another; and this 
creates a terrible difficulty, out of which neither 
Valeſius nor Symeon himſelf can extricate us. 
We have a more certain rule by which we 
may judge of Councils, a rule given us by our 
Maſter, By their fruits ye ſhall know them. We 
need only ſurvey their acts and monuments, 
their behaviour, doctrines, decrees, and cenſures, 
and compare them impartially with the morali- 
ty, the . the prudence, the charity, 
and the W of the Goſpel. By this method 
we may form a tolerable idea of them, though 
amongſt the Fathers of thoſe centuries there was 
no Father Paul to do them juſtice, and to give 


us an account of their proceedings. | 


% Athanafius was made Biſhop, and ſucceſſor 
ce to Alexander, becauſe whilſt he was Deacon 
« he had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed Arius. Philoſtor- 
ce pius relates many things of him not at all to 
« his credit, which perhaps are not more to be 
« received than the reports of the Homoouſians 
«* concerning Arius, nor yet more to be rejected, 


as | 
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« ſince prejudice and partiality were very pre- 
« yalent on both ſides. 

« A. D. 330. The Nicene Council by its de- 
« terminations A. D. 325. could not appeaſe the 
« diſſentions. Great were the conteſts and the 
« quarrels in /Egypt between the Arians and the 
« Athanafians, and the Homoouſian writers ſo 
« repreſent the affair, as to favour the latter, 
« and to condemn the former in all points. 

« This year a tumult was raiſed at Antioch 
« on account of the controverſy, 

„A. D. 335. Athanaſius was condemned by 
«« Council held at Tyre, for having obtained 
« the ſee of Alexandria by unjuſtifiable methods, 
« and for other and worſe miſdemeanours, if 
« Philoſtorgius may be credited, ii. 11. This 
« hiſtorian, though a favourer of the Arian 
« cauſe, yet freely cenſures Arius where he 
« thought him reprehenſible, and therefore 
e might be a fair relator of other points, 

« In the following year Athanaſius was ac- 
te cuſed again by the ſame Biſhops who had 
condemned him at Tyre, and who were now 
e aſſembled at Conſtantinople, and the Emperor 
« Conſtantine baniſhed him into Gaul. 

« About this time died Arius, by a wonder- 
« ful judgment of God, as his adverſaries after- 
« wards ſaid. But quarrels ran fo high in thoſe 
« days, that there is no confiding in the re- 
« ports of either party. 

« A. D. 341. Athanafius, who had been ho- 
© nourably recalled from baniſhment by Con- 
« ſtantine the younger, was condemned and de- 


O 3 « poſed 
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« poſed by the Council of Antioch *, conſiſting 
of about an hundred Biſhops, of whom a 
r third part were Arians, and! Gregory of Cap- 
ho padocia was put in his place. 
« Julius Biſhop of Rome called a Council, 

« and acquitted Athanaſius and condemned the 
“ Council of Antioch, 

« Athanaſius then returned to Alexandria. 

% Macedonius was appointed Biſhop of Con- 
« ſtantinople, and Hermogenes the Prefect en- 
e deavoured to put him in poſleflion, and to 
« drive out Paul; but Hermogenes was mur- 
« dered by the Athanafian populace, who wanted 
ce to have Paul for their Biſhop. 

« The Arians, in their Council at Antioch, 
% had made a Creed, and left out the 5uezo:@. 
« After this they propoſed a new Confeſſion of 
« faith, which was ſaid to have been the Creed 
ee of m Lodiab the Martyr, who was of the ſame 
« ſentiments which were afterwards held by 
« Arius, as Alexander of Alcxandria and Philo- 
* ſtorgius teſtify. 


* See the remarks of Pagi, in Socrates, p. 84. not. a. 

Who came in like a tyrant, and committed many out- 
rages. 

= Lucian was highly honoured by the Arians; and ſome 
of the moſt celebrated Biſhops of that party, as Euſebius of 
Nicomedia, Maris, Theognis, Leontius, etc. are ſaid to 
have been his diſciples. Philoſtorgius relates that the body 
of this Martyr was brought to Nicomedia by a dolphin, the 
yery dolphin, I ſuppoſe, who carried Arion upon his back, 
and who had the fame affection for Saints as for Muſi- 
Clans, 


« Ig 


edt Mt. 
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& In this Creed the Arians, avoiding the word 
& Conſubſtantial, call the Son amgen]cy re % d 
90 eic ov P Veer 1 Ong Sig TE X Beans 55 dupe wews 
© Ke 00215 UTXCHINGK]0v Eixevce, X% Wewlemngy aacn; 
& glirtws. Immutabilem et conver/iont non obnoxium 
ce ad divinitatem quod attinet, eſſentiæ vero, con- 
« fliz, et potentiæ Patris immutabilem imaginem, 
% Primogenitum ommnts creature. | 

% Valeſius tranſlates &raozMax]w, nullatenus 
« diſcrepantem; but though the word is often 
« to be found in that ſenſe, it ſignifies alſo in- 
„ mutabilem. This induces me to think that 
« they had a mind to draw up a Creed in ex- 
« preſſions which might be approved by both 
*« parties, an expedient often practiſed in this 
* controverſy. | 

« A. D. 347. Conſtans called a Council at 
e Sardica, Three hundred and ſeventy Biſhops 
« were aſſembled, and moſt of them being Ho- 
* moouſians, Athanaſius was acquitted. But 
ce the Arian Prelates withdrawing themſelves, 
* met at Philippi, and there made contrary de- 
ce crees, Which alſo were called Sardicenſian. 
« Nor would Athanaſius have been recalled to 
« Alexandria, if Conſtantius, moved by the 
« threatning letter of his brother Conſtance, 
* and for the ſake of peace, had not given his 
e conſent to it, two years after the Council of 
Fe Sardica. de 


This confeſſion of faith is Catholic, ſays Du Pin, al- 


| though the word Conſub/tantial be not in it. B. E. ii. p. 


2.5. | 
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« A. D. 3 50. A Council was held at Sirmium, 
« jn which einde was condemned. The Bi- 
« ſhops who met there were almoſt all of them 
« ? Arians, yet were their Canons recciyed like 
ce thoſe of other Councils. 

« A. D. 357. Many Homoouſians were ba- 
te niſhed, and amongſt them Liberius Biſhop of 
« Rome, and other Biſhops. Liberius, after 
« having remained two years in baniſhment, 
« ſubſcribed to the condemnation of Athana- 
« ſius, and publiſhed a Confeſſion of Faith, in 
« which, leaving out the word cpogo:@-, he de- 
« clared the Son to be like the Father in all 
« things. 

« At this time the Arians began to be diſtin- 
« ouiſhed and divided. Part of them were Ho- 
« moiouſians, and part Anomœans. The firſt 
« ſaid that the Son was altogether 6or:@», of 
« like ſubſtance, with the Father ; the ſecond, 
« that he was aypo©-, unlike, or different, or 
« unequal. She was the difference between 
« the Arians, if we may truſt to the accounts 
« of ancient writers, 

« In the Council of Ancyra, the Anomeeaps 
«© were condemned, and it was decreed that 
« two Councils ſhould be called; one for the 
« Eaſtern Churches, at Seleucia ; another for 
« the Weſtern at Ariminum. 

A. D. 359. At Seleucia the Homoiouſians 
« and the Anomœans contended, the latter were 
<«-oyerpowered. 


0 A, D. 351. Cave. See Socr. ii. 29. and the notes. 
Cave ſays, Semiarians. 


« Four 
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« Four hundred Biſhops were aſſembled at 


1 Ariminum, of whom about a fourth part 
« were Arians, where, after much wranglin 
« and many delays, moſt of them ſubſcribed to 
« a Creed in which it was only ſaid that the 
« Son of God was not a creature, like other 
e creatures. 

« A, D. 360. Macedonius, who was driven 
« away from Conſtantinople, is ſaid to have 
« publiſhed his notions concerning the Holy 
« Ghoſt. With the reſt of the Arians he de- 
te nied the Conſubſtantiability of the Son, and 
* only ſaid that he was like the Father ; but he 
« poſitively affirmed that the Holy Ghoſt was 
« Hi, created. His ſucceſſor was Eudoxius, 
„ an Anomcean, who had been Biſhop of An- 
© tioch, on whoſe removal, great diſſentions 
« aroſe at Antioch, Some followed Euſtathius 
* who had been depoſed in the year 330, 
« Others joined themſelves to Meletius, who 
had been ordained by the favourers of Eu- 
* doxius, and who had deſerted Arianiſm, whilſt 
ea third party, who were Arians, ſhunned 
e them both, and had Euzoius for their Bi- 
* ſhop, | 

« A. D. 363. The Arians, the Semiarians, 
* (ſo they called the Homoiouſians) and the 
« Conſubſtantialiſts were quarrelling and con- 
te tending every where, particularly in the Eaſt- 
« ern parts, and the Emperor Valens favoured 
te and ſupported the Arians. 

« Gegory and Baſil, who had led a monaſtic 
« life, left their retirement, to oppoſe the pro- 

| « oreſs 
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« orels of Arianiſm.” Le Clerc, Compend. 
Hiſt. 

A. D. 364. Apollinaris, Biſhop of Laodicea, 
a man much eſteemed for learning and piety, 
gave riſe to a new ſet, He thought perhaps 
that, Chriſt being one, it was impoſſible that 
to perſons could be ſo united in him as to make 
one perſon. Thence (as ſome ſay) he concluded 
that in Chriſt the Aly. ſupplied the place of 
an human ſoul. It is to be ſuppoſed that the 
Arians either were of the ſame opinion, or came 
into it and adopted it. Theodoret ſays; Simon, 
Bafilides, Valentinus, Bardeſanes, etc. acknow- 
ledged Feſus Chriſt to be God, but ſaid that he 
was only man in appearance; the Arians held that 
the Word in Chriſt ſupplied the place of a ſoul, 
Apollinaris taught that the Word was united to 
a * roving body, but a body not animated with a 
reaſonable ſoul : Photinus, Marcellus of Ancyra, 
and Paul of Samoſata ſaid that Chriſt was a 
mere man. Epiſt. 104. | 

This may ſuffice for a ſummary account of 
the Athanaſian and Arian controverſy, during 
the firſt forty years. | 

The Pagans, who were by-ſtanders in the 
times when this controverſy was ſo warmly 
agitated, could not be much edified, or much 
diſpoſed to embrace Chriſtianity, when they 
ſaw its profeſſors at ſuch implacable variance. 
This made Ammianus Marcellinus ſay, that no 
wild beaſt was ſo cruel an enemy to man as 


1 Zope twwvxor, Corpus præditum animi ſenſitiva. 


molt _ 
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moſt of the Chriſtians were to each other. Ju- 
lian, ſays he, knew their quarrelſome temper, 
nullas infeſtas heminibus beſtias, ut ſunt fibi ferales 
plerigue Chriſtianorum, expertus. xxii. | 
The Alexandrians, a people * naturally ſati- 
riſts, jeſters and buffoons, and the moſt quar- 
relſome and ſeditious of all mankind, thoſe I 
mean who were Pagans, were highly entertained 
with theſe debates, and made them the ſubject 
of conſtant ridicule and drollery in their theatres. 
Euſeb. Vit. Conſt. ii. 61. They were doubtleſs 
of the ſame opinion with Shaftſbury and his face- 
tious Diſciples, that Ridicule is the only teſt of 
Truth. „ 
For an inſtance of their national temper and 
turn of mind, when king Agrippa came to 
Alexandria, A. D. 38, the Alexandrians, who 
hated him becauſe he was a Jew, and envied 
him becauſe he was a king, contrived to ſet up 
a rival againſt him. They took a poor mad-man, 
who uſed to run naked about the ſtreets, and 
hung a mat over his ſhoulders by way of robe, 
and put a paper diadem on his head, and a cane 
in his hand. When they had thus equipped 
him, they ſet him up on a bench in the moſt 


The Romans were fond of - purchaſing Alexandrian boys 
for ſlaves} becauſe they were ſpritely, witty, and extremely 
impudent. See Statius Silv. ii. i. 72. and v. v. 66. and the 
Commentators. | 

The poet Claudian was an Alexandrian, and his works 
are generally either panegyrics or ſatires; but he ſhines 
moſt in the latter, as appears from his two books againſt 
Eutropius, 


conſpicuous 
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conſpicuous place in the city ; ſome with ſticks 
on their ſhoulders ſtood round him as his guards, 
others knelt down before him, bringing infor- 
mations or complaints, or begging favours, whilſt 
all the populace ſhouted, and called him Royal 
Maſter. Philo in Flacc. p. 970. Ed. Per. 

Elias Cretenſis, in his Commentaries on Gre- 
gory Naz. p. 316. ſays that the Alexandrians 
Etbnicum quendam hominem # igniter impudicum, 
veſle detracta, pudendiſque frs, in Antiſtitis ſo- 
lio collecarunt, tanquam fi Antiſtes aliquis foret. 
Ile vero Docloris larvam pra ſe ferens, in religionem 
Cbriſtianam invehebatur, comico eam riſu exfibilans, 
et contrariam ei doctrinam proponens. 

He took this from Theodoret: Quendam ex 
ſuo numero notiſſimæ turpitudinis, qui una cum eſte 

udorem famul exuerat, nudum ſicut natus erat, in 
Ecclefie folio collocantes, Concionatorem infamem ad- 
verſus Cbriſtum ſalutarunt, Nam divinorum ver- 
borum loco, turpitudinem proferebat : pro gravibus 

erbis petulantiam ; pro pietate impietatem; pro 
continentia ſcortationem, adulterium, maſculam ve- 
nerem, furtum, eſcam et potum vita luminum uti- 
lia eſſe dicens. E. H. iv. 22. 

But, to leave the profane ſcurrilities of the 
Alexandrians, and to return to what is ſerious, 
and very ſerious, let us hear the judgment of 
Eraſmus: Quid cogitabunt {a fide Chriſtiana 
alieni } fi viderint rem uſque adeo difficilem eſſe, ut 
nunquam ſatis diſcuſſum fit quibus verbis de Chriſto 
fit lequendum ? perinde quaſi cum moroſo quopiam 
agas Demene, quem in tuam ipſius perniciem evoca- 
ris, ſi quid te fefellerit in verbis præſcriptis, ac non 

potius 
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potius cum clementiſſimo Servatore, qui a nobis præ- 
ter puram fimplicemque vitam nibil exigit. Epiſt. 


For theſe and ſuch remarks, Eraſmus was 
frequently accuſed of Arianiſm by his enemies. 
Eraſmus, as Le Clerc obſerves, Arianiſmi ab il- 
lius avi Monachis, aliisque non melioribus, infimula- 
tus eft ; quafi nimio fuiſſet ingenio, quam ut ortho- 
doxus effe poſſet. 

Scripture, ſay the Proteſtants, is the only rule 


of faith in matters pertaining to revealed re- 


ligion, and they ſay well. There is no other 
Chriſtianity than this ; no other teſt of doctrines 
than this; no other center of union than this. 
Whatſover is not clearly delivered there, may 
be true, but cannot be important H MEA 
EST SENTENTIA, NEQVE ME EX EA VLLIVS 
VNQVAM Avr DOCTI AVT INDOCTI MOVE=- 
BIT ORATIO. 

If when the quarrel between Alexander and 
Arius was grown to ſuch an height as to want 
a remedy, the Fathers of the Church had, for 
the ſake of peace, agreed to draw up a * Con- 
feſſion of faith in words of ſcripture, and to 
eſtabliſh the divinity of Chriſt in the expreſſions 
uſed by the Apoſtles, every one might have aſ- 
ſented to it, and the Arian party would moſt 
certainly have received it. The difference of 
ſentiments indeed and of interpretation would 
not have ceaſed, but the controverſy would have 


It had been better to have dropped and diſmiſſed the 
queſtion, but perhaps this was impracticable, in tantis ani- 
morum incendiis, | 


6 cooled 
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cooled and dwindled away, after every cham- 
pion had diſcharged his zeal upon paper, and 
had written to his heart's content. The Arian 
notion, that the Son was created in time, and 
that there was a time when he exiſted not, would 
robably have ſunk, as not being the language 
of the New Teſtament; and the Macedonian 
notion, that the Holy Ghoſt was created in time, 
would have ſunk with the other, for the ſame 
reaſon; at leaſt, theſe opinions would never 
have been obtruded upon us, as Articles of 
Faith. | 
One remarkable difference may be obſerved 
between the Creeds which were propoſed upon 
this occaſion. The Conſubſtantialiſts drew up 
their Creed with ab view to exclude and diſtreſs 
the Arians: the Arians had no deſign to diſtreſs 
the Conſubſtantialiſts, but uſually propoſed Creeds 
to which Athanaſius himſelf might have aſſent- 
ed; ſo that if the Compilers were Ariany, their 
Creeds were not Arian. g 
The Semiarians agreed with the Arians in 
rejecting the word euogo:@», but diftered from 
them in carrying the perfections and the dig- 
nity of the Son higher than the Arians did, 


> Autor ipſorum Euſebius Nicomedienſis Epiſtola ſui 
© prodidit dicens : Si verum, inquit, Dei Filium et increatum 
dicimus, homoonſion cum Patre incipimus conſiteri. Hæc cum 
lea eſſet Epiſtola in Concilio Niczno, hoc verbum in 
TraQtatu Fidei poſuerunt Patres, quod viderunt Adverſariis 
eſle formidini, ut tanquam evaginato ab ipſis gladio ipſorum 
nefandæ caput Hæreſeos amputarent. Ambre/zus de Fid. ad 
Grat. L. iii. 7. 
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and in affirming that he was $uago:@», of like 
ſubſtance, and /e to his Father in all things. 

If Chriſt be God the Word, who had glory 
with the Father before the world was, who was 
in the beginning, who was before all things, by 
whom all things were made, etc. the coeternity 
of the Acy@» with the Father appears to be a 
natural and unforced conſequence. 

The Author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews 
ſeems to have been of this opinion : he uſes a 
typical argument from the cxth P/alm, and 
draws a parallel between Melchiſedec and Chriſt, 
intending perhaps to intimate that what Mel- 
ciſedec was figuratively or typically, that Chriſt 
was really and truly. Now Melchitedec had nei- 
ther beginning of days nor end of life, nothing be- 
ing recorded in Sacred Writ concerning his birth 
or his death: conſequently the Son off God hath 
in reality neither beginning of days, nor end of life. 

Dr. Clarke judged it more reaſonable to admit, 
than to reject, the eternity of the Son. «It 
« cannot be denied,” (ſays this excellent writer) 
*« that the terms Son and BEGET, do moſt pro- 
« perly and neceſſarily imply an af of the Fa- 
erer will, For whatſoever any perſon is ſup- 
« poſed to do, not by his power and will, but 
« by mere neceſſity of nature, it is not indeed 
« He that does it at all, in any true propriety of 
*« ſpeech, but Necęſſity only. Nor can it intel- 
e ligibly be made out, upon what is founded 
&« the authority of the Father in the mon of the 
« Son, if not upon the Son's thus deriving his 
* being from the . Father's incomprehenſible 

% power 
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« power and will, HoweveR, fince the attri- 
« butes and powers of God are evidently as 
« efernal as his being, and there never was any 
« time wherein God could not v what he 
« pleaſed, and do what he willed, and ſince it is 
« juſt as eaſy to conceive God always acting as 
et a ays exiſting, and operating before all ages, 
« as eaſily as decreemg before all ages, it will 
« not at all follow, that That which is an 
« effect of his will and power, muſt for that 
te reaſon neceſſarily be limited to any definite 
« time. Wherefore not only thoſe ancient 
« writers who were eſteemed Semiarians, but 
« alſo the learnedeſt of the Fathers of the con- 
« frary ſide, even they who carried up the ge- 
« neration of the Son the higheſt of all, did 
ce ſtill nevertheleſs expreſsly aſſert it to be an act 
« of the Father's power and will — 

« The notion of the eternity of the Son is not 
te indeed clearly revealed in Scripture ; but it 
« ſeems moſt probable that God (5 Haiſboręꝶ rag) 
« did always exerciſe, in ſome manner or other, 
« his Eternal Power and Will — 

« Almoſt all the old Philoſophers, who held 
« the eternity of the world, did not thereby 
« mean that it was /el/f-exiſtent, etc.” 8 

See Clarke's Second Reply to W. Obſ. vii. 

Le Clerc, who often declared a diſlike both 
of the Arian and of the Conſubſtantial ſyſtem *, 


Le Clerc hath obſerved, that Chriſtians, forſaking the 
notions of the Conſubſtantialiſts and of the Arians, had 
come by degrees to a right way of thinking concerning the 
unity of God, namely, that God is one in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, | 


thus 
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thus delivers his opinion of Clarke's Scripture 
Doctrine, etc. | 

« Dr. Clarke's doctrine feems to be the ſame 
« with that of the Nicene Council, excepting 
« that he uſes not the word ConfubNtantial. 1 
« js not therefore to be wondered that he ſhould 
« have produced ſo many paſſages from the 
« Ancient Fathers in favour of his hypotheſis. 
« They who pretend that the Nicene Council 
« ſhould be the rule of our faith, ought by no 
« means to cenſure Dr. Clarke, if they under- 
« ſtand what that Council meant.“ Bibl. Choi/. 
xxvi. 419. 

It is affirmed by ſome learned Writers in this 
controverſy, that eternal generation, or derivation, 
implies a manifeff contraditiion. This was allo 
the notion of Arius, who concluded, that be- 
cauſe the Son received his exiſtence from the 
Father, therefore there muſt have been a time 
when he was not. They who ſay ſo, are obliged, 
by unavoidable conſequence, to maintain this 
molt unphiloſophical aſſertion, That the Father 
and Firſt Cauſe, who hath been what he is, ſu- 
premely wiſe, good, and powerful, from all 
eternity, yet could not act, and exert his wiſ- 


of one ſimple, numerical, individual eſſence, and that the 
Son and the Holy Ghoſt are not beings, or eſſences, or ſub- 
ſtances, but modifications, manieres d'ttre, of the Divine eſ- 
ſence or ſubſtance, | 

The doctrine of a modal, nominal, ideal Trinity terminates 
unavoidably in the doctrine of one Divine Perſen variouſly 
manifeſting himſelf. Whether Le Clere ſaw and admitted 
this conſequence, 1 cannet ſay. He ſeems to have fluctuated, 
on this matter, See his Life of Evuſebius, 
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dom, goodneſs, and power from all eternity. 
But this is what they can never prove : and the 
contrary opinion, namely the eternal agency of 
the Almighty, is far more reaſonable, and is at- 
tended with no other difficulties than thoſe 
which equally attend a paſt eternity. 

The eternal generation of the Word is not found 
im Scripture, nor is he called the Son of God upon 
any account antecedent to the incarnation. 80 
ſays Dr. Bennet, and ſo ſay ſome other writers 
on both fides of the Controverſy. Yet there 
are expreſſions in the New Teſtament, from 
which, I think, it may be collected that our 
Saviour was Son of God before his earthly na- 
tivity. But (howſoever that be) ſince there is 
one God and Father and Firſi Cauſe of all, the 
difference between Son of God, and Word of 
God is to us nominal and imperceptible, and 
both certainly imply a derivation. 

St. John ſays that all things were made by 
the Word, St. Paul fays that God made all 
things by his Son; whence it appears that the 
Mord, and the Son, are one and the ſame per- 
ſon, receiving his exiſtence from one and the 
ſame Father. | 
One of the texts on which the Ancients 
founded the generation of the Son before his 
incarnation, is in P/a/m cx. 3. according to the 
LXX. Before the morning ſtar I begat thee: a 
text which certainly is full to the purpoſe, if 
we admit this ancient tranſlation of it to be 


right, and our preſent Hebrew text to want 
emendation, | 
To 
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To ſettle the controverſial bounds between the 
Ariaris, the Semiarians, and the Athanaſians or 
Conſubſtantialiſts of thoſe days, and to deter- 
mine how far they agreed, and how far they dif- 
fered, and how far they were or were not con- 
ſiſtent with themſelves, is; if not an impoſſibility, 
yet certainly a very difficult taſk. They were 
not to be blamed for their inquiries about this 
ſubject; their diſputes with Jews and, Pagans 
muſt have unavoidably led them into it: but they 
ſhould not have reviled and perſecuted one ano- 
thet, or required an aſſent, under pain of excom- 
munication, baniſhment, infamy, and beggary, 
to expreſſions not uſed by Sacred Writers. Is 
this the reverence and reſpect which ought to 
be paid to the Holy Sctiptures ? 

Our Saviour 1s repreſented as ſubmitting to 
ſufferings and to death for our ſakes, and then 
- exalted by his Father to the higheſt glory and 
dominion ; and becaule in a ſubmiſſion to tran- ' 
ſtent ſufferings ſo amply rewarded there might 
ſeem to be no great example of compaſſion and 
condeſcenſion, and of that /ave which paſſeth 
knowledge, therefore the Writers of the New 
Teſtament have given us ſome account of his 
antecedent condition, and inform us that he 
who was rich became poor for our ſakes, and 
quitted a ſtate of ſplendor and happineſs, and 
humbled and emptied himſelf, Ginas ine 
$a]ev, when he became man. This leads us 
directly to inquire into the dignity of his nature, 
concerning which, after all our enquiries, we 


can know no more than the Holy Scriptures 
1 have 
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have told us; and from thoſe paſſages it ſeems 
(to me at leaſt) to be a fair A that the 
Son poſſeſſed from all eternity all that the infinite 
love and infinite power and infinite wiſdom of the 
Father could communicate. 
But here it will be aſked perhaps, What was 
the doctrine of the Nicene Fathers? and what 
did they mean by Conſubftantiality ? 
It is impoſſible to anſwer this queſtion with- 
out uſing Logical and Metaphyfical terms. 

By the word 9uogo:©-, they meant, not of the 
ſame numerical or individual ſubſtance, but of the 
ſame* generical ſubſtance or ſubhiſtence. As amongſt 

men, a ſon is <4980:@» with his father, that is, 
of the ſame human nature; ſo, in“ their opinion, 
the Son of God is euego:@» with the Father, that 
is, of the ſame divine nature. | 

By this word therefore they intended to ex- 
preſs the ſame kind of nature, and fo far a na- 
| tural equality. | 
But, according to them, this natural equality 
| excluded not a relative inequality; a majority and 


That c«cz01@>- means of one ſubſtance in kind, hath been 
ſhewed by Petavius, Curcellzus, Cudworth, Le Clerc, etc. 
and to prove it would be actum agere. | 

4 Oh T9 Tale: cal Thy Srila, dhe iu 
xale vl algurornla. Of one ſubſtance with the Father, as to 
his divinity, and of one ſubſtance with us, as to his humanity. 
Concil. Chalcedonenſe. ſay the writers of the fifth. 
century who were called orthodox : but they who ſpeak thus, 
muſt have underftood by ouozo:G->, of one ſubNance in kind, 
if we ſuppoſe them to have had any ideas affixed to their 
words, and to have been conſiſtent with themſelves, whic 


is more indeed than I would affirm, | 
| minority, 
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minority, founded upon the everlaſting differ- 
ence between giving and receiving, cauſing and 
being cauſed. . 

They had no notion of diſtinguiſhing between 
perſon and being, between an intelligent agent, 
and an intelligent active ſubſtance, ſubſiſtence, or 
entity. 

When they ſaid that the Father was God, they 
meant that he was God of himſelf, originally, 
and underived, Otog a, and ò Otis. 

When they ſaid that the Son was God, they 
meant that he was God by generation or deriva- 
tion, Otcs vis. 

The Unity of God they maintained, and they 
defended it, firſt, by conſidering the Father as 
the Firſt Cauſe, the only Underived and Self- 
exiſting; ſecondly, by ſuppoſing an intimate, 
inſeparable, and incomprehenſible union, con- 
nection, indwelling, and co-exiſtence, by which 
the Father was in the Son, and the Son in the 
Father; and, thirdly,” by ſaying that in the Fa- 
ther and the Son there was an unity of will, 
defign, and conſent, and one divine power and 
dominion, originally in the Father, and deri- 
vatively in the Son. 

Such ſeems to have been their ſyſtem, and 
my deſign is, barely to repreſent it, and to do it 
Juſtice. 

In proceſs of time Chriſtians went into a no- 
tion that the Son was Teuoso:@» and wuaogor®», 
of the ſame individual ſubſtance with the Father, 
and with the Holy Spirit; and they ſeem to have 

2 done 
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done this, with a view to ſecure the doctrine of 
the unity. | 

The School-men took up the ſubject, and 
treated it in their way, which they called ex- 
plaining, and which men of- ſenſe call pene- 
trable jargon. | 

Of all the modern writers upon this contro- 
verſy, they who have undertaken to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity by Cabbahſm have talked 
in the moſt ſingular manner; though, I doubt 
not, with very honeſt and upright intentions, 

A notable ſpecimen of this way of Za/kimg is 
produced in Clarke's Letter to Wells, The Au- 
thor, whoſoever he was, informs us, that 706 
xii. 12. with the ancient is wiſdom, means With 
the Father and the Son ts the Huy Spirit; that 
the maid in Fob xxxi. 1, 2. is the Virgin Mary; 
that Chriſt /ent himſelf, and conſequently prayed 
and returned thanks to himſelf, inter ceded with 
himſel}, etc. that whilft he was upon earth, the 
kingdom of heaven was held in commiſſion, and ma- 
naged by the Angels, etc. etc. He ſhould have 
added to all his proofs the ſpurious text in 
1 John v. 7, There are three that bear record, 
etc. 
One Meyer wrote a Book, De Myſterio S. S. 
Trinitatis ex folius Veteris Teſtamenti Libris de- 
monſirato. The text which he urges as the moſt 
clear and concluſive of al“, is Deut. vi. 4. Hear, 
O Ifrael, the Lord our God is one Lord: in 
which he is not at all fingular, many of his 
Cabbaliſtic brethren having made the tame re- 
mark on the ſame text. 
: _— Rabbi 
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Rabbi Judah hath preſerved a tradition, that 
the ancient Jews in their Lirurgy, uſed this 
form of prayer, I and He, ſave, I pray: and 
this Galimatius is a myſtical repreſentation of 
the Trinity, according to ſome perſons who 
were learned men, but too much addicted to 
Rabbiniſm. See Jac. Alting Gram. Hebr. Exerc. 
iii. and Vitringa in Teſaz. xliii. p. 469. | 

The famous Poſtellus obſerved, that there 
were eleven thouſand proofs of the Trinity, in 
the Old Teftament, interpreted rightly, that is, 
ETUPOACYIEOUUT IROKRCCRNGING. | 

« Your friend (ſays Clarke to Nelſon) being 
« a ſincere and ſober-minded man, has entered 
« only a little way into theſe traditionary ex- 
« plications of Scripture ; but thoſe who have 
% gone far into them, have given ſuch viſionary 
« and Cabbaliſtical interpretations, eſpecially of 
« the Old Teftament, as give too ſad occafion 
« for Infidels to look upon all religion as en- 
« thuſiaſm, and particularly have cauſed the 
« ſtudy of the Hebrew language, which of it- 
« ſelf is a plain, eaſy, inartificial language, to be 
« brought, by men of weak judgment abuſing 
eit, into the utmoſt contempr.” 

Abbadie, a man of vivacity and of a warm 
imagination, wrote two Treatiſes: in the one 
he proved with much ſpirit and elegance the 
truth of Natural and Revealed Religion, in the 
other he defended the divinity of Chritt; but 
how ? By laying down his own notion of it, 
and then arguing that if it was not true, our 

4 Saviour 
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Saviour was what is too ſhocking to be named 
or thought of, and what no Mahometan would 
call him. 

Few controverſies have been carried on with 
leſs temper and with leſs prudence than this. 

Before the fourth century was ended, the 

Conſubſtantialiſts differed and diſputed amongſt 
themſelves, whether in the Trinity there were 
three hypoiaſes, or one hypoſta/1s : part of them 
held the firſt, and part, the ſecond opinion; and 
it hath been ſuppoſed by ſome, that they had 
notions directly contrary to each other: but 
the truth is, that they only miſunderſtood 
one another, and were in reality of the ſame 
mind. 
For the word vz5acy was ambiguous, and 
had two ſenſes. In the firſt ſenſe, hypoſtafis is 
the exiftence of a thing, or the manner in which it 
exiſis; in the ſecond ſenſe it is the ex Wing thing, 
or the ſubſtance itſelf. 
Three human ſouls have only one hypoſtaſis, 
in the firſt ſenſe, that is, one and the ſame kind 
of nature, conſiſting of intelligence, activity, 
etc. but in the ſecond ſenſe they are three 
hypoſtaſes, that is, three intelligent active be- 
ings. 

The Conſubſtantialiſts, who ſaid, that in the 
Trinity there was one hypoltafis, took the word 
in the firſt ſenſe, and their brethren who ſaid 
there were three bypeftaſes, took the word in 


This odious indifcretion hath been frequent amongſt 


the - 


| Diſputers of more zeal than judgment. 
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the ſecond ſenſe ; and thus the diſpute was ver- 
bal, and as ſoon as they came to underſtand one 
another, they were reconciled. 

In the fourth Century, the Conſubſtantialiſts 
began the perſecution, by excommunicating and 
baniſhing their adverſaries. 

After the death of Conſtantine, Conſtantius 
perſecuted the Conſubſtantialiſts ; and the Arians 
under his protection (as afterwards under Va- 
lens) were guilty of many horrible outrages 
and cruelties, which muſt have hurt their cauſe 
greatly, and have made honeſt men hold them 
in abomination. 

Julian gave liberty to all the contenders to 
fight it out in diſputation, and recalled thoſe 
whom Conſtantius had baniſhed. 

Jovian favqured the Conſubſtantialiſts during 
his ſhort reign. ; 

Valentinian, like a wiſe prince, kept an even 
hand between both parties, and would not be 
the tool of either. | 

Valens at the ſame time perſecuted the Con- 
ſubſtantialiſts in his dominions. 

Gratian and Theodoſius oppreſſed the A- 
rians. 

The Arians were alſo divided into ſects which 
anathematized and plagued each other. But 
Arianiſm ſubſiſted, and made a conſiderable fi- 
gure for above three hundred years, and was at 
laſt deſtroyed by violence and perſecution. See 
Bayle's Di#, Aklus. 


In 
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In the fourth century were held thirteen 
Councils againſt Arius, fifteen for him, and ſe- 
venteen for the Semiarians, in all, forty-five. 

How could the Arians, in the time of Con- 
ſtantius and Valens, bring themſelves to ſuch an 
unchriſtian perſecuting temper ? how could they 
oppreſs their fellow Chriſtians the Conſubſtan- 
tialiſts, who, ſuppoſing them to have been in 
an error, fell into it through a religious fear of 
aſcribing too little to their Redeemer, and of not 
paying him ſufficient honour ? Can a man love 
his Saviour, and hate his brother for a miſtake 
of this kind ? 

And how could the Conſubſtantialiſts perſuade 
themſelves that an Arian, who perhaps had ſuf- 
fered for profeſſing Chriſtianity in times of diſ- 
treſs, who believed Chriſt to be his Maker, his 
Saviour, his King, and his Judge, would chufe 
to detract from his dignity, and to offend him 
in whom he placed all his hopes of ſalvation ? 
Human nature is not capable of this folly, and 
if the man was in an error, yet in ſuch a perſon 
the error muſt have been involuntary, a mere 
defect of the underſtanding, and not a fault of 
the will. 

A Chriſtian, and a lover of peace, who lived 
in obſcurity, and whoſe name I cannot tell, ſtood 
up, and ſaid ; | 

« My Brethren, The things to be believed are 
e few, the things to be done are many; but 
* you behave yourlelves, as if the reverſe of this 
te were true. St. Paul tells you, The Grace of 


* God that bringeth ſalvation, hath appeared to 
2 641 
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* all men; teaching us, that denying ungodlinefs 
* and worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſoberſy, righte- 
% ouſly, and godly in this preſent world, looking 
for that bleſſed hope, and the glorious appear- 
*« ance of the great God, and {of our Saviour 
% Teſus Chriſt. Concerning the nature of Fe- 
« ſys you can diſpute inceſſantly, and concern- 
e ing the word Grace you will probably diſpute 
* no leſs; but the reſt of the ſentence you diſ- 
regard as of ſmall conſequence or importance. 
« What, I beſeech you, muſt the Jews and the 
« Pagans conceive of you and of your religion ? 
„And what do the holy Angels think, who 
« look down upon your contentions ? Thoſe 
« blefſed and compaſſionate Spirits pity you, 
„and think you mere children. But when 
« from contending you proceed to beating your 
« fellow-ſervants, to perſecuting and deſtroying, 
ce they conſider you as moſt malicious and wicked 
* children; their pity is changed into indigna- 
« tion, and they would ſtrike you dead, if the 
« Supreme -Governor did not ſtay their hand, 
e and remind them that ſuch diſorders muſt 
« needs ariſe, and ſhall one day be reQihed.” 

So ſaid this Unknown ; but behold the conſe- 

uence ! The Conſubſtantialiſts called him an 
Arian, and the Arians called him a Conſubſtan- 
tialiſt. 

The Nicene Fathers having anathematiſed the 
Arians, the Emperor ſeconded them, and ba- 
niſhed Arius and the Bithops who ſided with 
him, and ordered the Books of Arius to be 


burnt, and added; any man be found to have 
concealed 
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concealed a 4 of thoſe books, and not to have 
inſtantly produced it and thrown it into the fire, 
he ſhall be put to death. The Lord be with you 
all. Socrat. i. p. 32. 

Conſtantine's conduct was variable afterwards; 
for he certainly underſtood not this perplexed 
and obſcure controverſy, and he acted as he was 
influenced at different times by the Eccleſiaſtics 
of each party, who accuſed one another not 
only of +4 Oda but of being enemies to 
the Emperor, and of other faults and miſde- 
meanors. 

The Creed of Arius, which he delivered to 
Conſtantine, and upon which the Emperor or- 
dered him to be recalled and reſtored, is thus: 

« We believe in one God, the Father Al- 
« mighty, and in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt his Son, 
e begotten of him before all ages, God the 
« Word, by whom all things were made in 
% heaven and in earth, who deſcended and was 
« incarnate, ſuffered, aroſe, and aſcended into 
« heaven, and will come again to judge the 
&« living and the dead. We believe in the 
« Holy Ghoſt, the reſurrection of the fleſh, the 
« life to come, and the kingdom of heaven, 
« and in one catholic Church of God diſperſed 
e over all the earth. 

„This faith we have received from the holy 
« Goſpels, in which the Lord ſays to his di- 
*« ſciples, Go and teach all nations, baptizing 
« them in the name of the Father and of the 
« Son and of the Holy Ghoſt. If we do not 
e believe theſe things, and truly W | 
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« the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, as 
the whole Catholic Church, and the Scrip- 
« tures teach, to which we yield an aſſent in all 
« things, God is our judge both now and at the 
« day of judgment,” etc. Socr. i. 26. Soz. 
ii. 27. 

Atius died ſuddenly, A. D. 336. upon which 
the opinions were various. 

Some aſcribed it to a violent diſtemper : 

Others to his exceſs of joy, at finding his affairs 
in a good ſituation : | 

Others called it a judgment : 

Laſtly, the Arians faid that his adverſaries had 
killed him by ſome wicked arts, yejeiavs; and 
ſurely it is not impoſlible that amongſt his nume- 
rous enemies there might be one who would not 
ſcruple to give him a doſe; and to fend him out 
of the way. | 

Athanaſius, as we may ſuppoſe, accounted it 
an unqueſtionable miracle, and a divine judg- 
ment upon him for perjury, and uſes the ſame 
words in which the Scriptures deſcribe the death 
of Judas. A Cue ee, warp dinky dg xa- 
reno · % nyc ie, tax %⁶nL N. Verum 
ico egreſſus, tanquam pænas luens, corruit; et 
pronus jacens crepuit medius. Apud Sozom. 
ii. 30. | 
George Valla, a Profeſſor of Humanity, died 
in the ſame manner as was reported of Arius: 
Dum corpori vacaturus excrementa cibi dejecit, 
animam etiam morte ſubitaria exbalavit. Such 
accidents befal one as well as another. See Bayle's 
Reflections upon it, Dit. VALLA. 


It 
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It is thought by Valeſius that the Arius, who 
was reconciled to the Church at the Council of 
Jeruſalem in 335, was not the more celebrated 
Arius, but another Ecclefiaſtic of the ſame 
name, and of the ſame party ; but this opinion 
is pretty generally rejected. See the notes on 
Socr. i. 33. and Sox. ii. 30. and Bayle Dict. 
ARlus E. | 

« Alexander Biſhop of Conſtantinople refuſed 
* to receive Arius to communion, though the 
« Emperor had ordered him to do it, and though 
« the Arian Biſhops were determined to con- 
« duct Arius to Church in ſpite of Alexander. 
* In this extremity, not knowing how to act 
«« conſiſtent part, and to proceed as he had 
© begun, he ſhut himſelf up, as Hiſtory ſays, 
in the Church, and there prayed moſt devout- 
« Iy to God, not that he himſelf might be in- 
« ſtructed what he ſhould think of theſe things, 
% and how he ſhould act, or that Arius might 
te be converted from his errors, but his prayer 
« was, that if the opinions of Arius were true, 
« be himſelf might not live to ſee the day when 
* they were to be diſcuſſed; and that if he himſelf 
e was orthodox, Arius, who bad been the cauſe 
ce of Jo many evils, might be puniſhed for his im- 
&« piety. A prayer which had fo little charity 
« in it, and by which it appeared that the Pre- 
&« late was more ſolicitous for his own honour 
« than for the truth, was however ſucceſsful, 
and Arius died, either on that day or on the 
« day following.” Le Clerc, Bibl. Univ. x. 
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But perhaps the ſtory was made by the Atha- 
naſians after the event, and the Biſhop did not 
pray in this ſtrange manner. 

Nothing had been decreed by the Nicene 
Council concerning the nature of the Hol 
Ghoſt, and no controverſy was raiſed on that 
ſubject, till Macedonius, Biſhop of Conſtan- 
tinople, taught that the Holy Ghoſt was à crea- 
ture. They who afterwards held that notion 
were called Macedonians, or Marathonians, from 
one Marathonius Biſhop of Nicomedia. The 
Arians were probably of the ſame opinion. 

The Semiarians aſſembled a. Council at Selen- 
cia, and drew up a Creed, in theſe words: 

« We acknowledge and believe in one God, 
« the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
« earth, of things viſible and inviſible : We be- 
« lieve alfo in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, his Son, 
e begotten of him © without paſſion before all ages, 
« God the Word, the only begotten of God, (who 
« 5} Light, Life, Truth, and Wiſdom, by whom 
« all things were made, in heaven and upon 
earth, viſible and inviſible. We believe that in 
e the end of ages, to aboliſh fin, he aſſumed fleth 
« of the. holy Virgin Mary, and became man, 
« and ſuffered for our offences, and role again, 
« and was taken up into heaven, and ſitteth at 
« the right hand of the Father, and ſhall come 
e again with glory to judge the living and the 
« dead. We believe alſo in the Holy Ghoſt, 
« which our Lord and Saviour called a * Para- 

Ara. 
Comforter, or, Advocate. 
4 clete, 
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&« clete, and promiſed to ſend, and did fend to 
« his diſciples after his departure, by which 
« alſo he ſanctifies all thoſe in the Church who 
« believe, and are baptized in the name of the 
« Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
« Ghoſt.” Socr. ii. 40. 

Socrates, who was a candid man, ſeems to 
approve of this Creed, and ſays; Ego vero af- 
firmo, fi ab mitio de Nicæna fide ita ſenfiſſent tum 
ii qui ante iſtos vixerant, tum qui illos ſubſecuti 
ſunt, ceſſaturam fuiſſe queſtionem omnem et conten- 
tionem, nec violentum et rationts expertem tumul- 
tum in Ecclgſia fuiſſe valiturum. Sed quemad- 
modum iſta ſe habeant, prudentioribus 2 430 
relinquo. | 

The Nicene Creed: 

« We believe in one God, the Father Al- 
« mighty, Maker of all things viſible and in- 
« vifible; and in one Lord Jeſus Chriſt the Son 
of God, begotten and only-begotten of the 
« Father; that is, of the ſubſtance of the 
« Father, God of God, Light of Light, very 
« God of very God, begotten, not made, con- 
« ſubſtantial with the Father, by whom all 
« things were made both in heaven and in 
de earth: who for us men and for our ſalvation 
ce deſcended and was incarnate, and was made 
« man, ſuffered, and roſe again the third day, 
e aſcended into the heavens, and will come to 
« judge the living and the dead. Wai believe} 
« alſo in the Holy Ghoſt. A 


* of, or from, or out of the ſubitance of the Father: 
e Þ svias Tz Ilalpss. z 0 | 
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« The holy Catholic and Apoſtolic Church 
„ anathematizes thoſe who ſay that there was 
« time when the Son of God was not, and 
« that before he was begotten he was not; 
« and that he was made out of nothing, or out 
« of another ſubſtance or eſſence, and is created, 
« or changeable, or alterable.“ Apud Socr. 
i. 8. 

Such was the Nicene Creed, as it ſtood ori- 
ginally, and before it was interpolated by ſub- 
ſequent Councils, Our Church hath dropped 
the anathematizing clauſes at the end, and one 
cannot help wiſhing that the Nicene Fathers 
had done the fame. The Chriſtians in times 
following were perpetually making anathema- 
tiſms, even upon the ſlighteſt and pooreſt occa- 
ſions, and it is really a wonder that they did 
not at laſt inſert in their Litanies, We beſeeeb 
thee to curſe and confound the Pelagians, Semi- 
pelagians, Neſtorians, Eutychians, Monothelites, 
Jacobites, Iconoclaſts, and all heretirs and ſchif= 


matics. 


ABouT the time of Conſtantine, Chriſtian 
feſtivals and Holy-days began to take place of 
Pagan ſolemnities. 


Tye Councit of Arles was held A. D. 
314, on account of the Donatiſts. The tenth 
Canon of this Council exhorts men, whoſe 
wives had been convicted of adultery, not to 
marry again till the adultreſs were dead; An 


unreaſonable requeſt. | 
Vol. II. . Warn 
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Wuzrn Conſtantine was about to make war 
with Licinius, there was a wonderful appari- 
tion, ſays Euſebius ; ſeveral regiments of Con- 
ſtantine's ſoldiers were ſeen at noon day march- 
ing, as victorious, through the cities belongin 
to Licinius. Euſebius however had the diſcre- 
tion to introduce the ſtory with a Pao, they ſay, 
and took care by ſo doing to affirm nothing that 
was not true; for without queſtion there were 
people enough who ſaid ſo. Vit. Conft. ii. 6. But 
in his Life of Conſtantine, he is to be conſidered 
as an Orator and a Panegyriſt, rather than as an 
Hiſtorian. | 

Nazarius, who was a Pagan, in his Panegyric 
of Conſtantine, mentions ſuch a miracle of an 
army deſcending from heaven to aſſiſt that Prince 
againſt Maxentius. In ore denique eft omnium 
Galliarum, exercitus viſos, qui ſe divinitus miſſes 
pre ſe ferebant — Illi celo lap, illi divinitus miſi 
gloriabantur quod tibi militabant. 

In ore eſt omnium Galliarum, quoth he. Theſe 
Gauls were what the French call des Temorns 
Normans, Norman Witneſſes. 

It is ſtrange, ſays Le Clerc, that no Chriſtian 
Author hath mentioned theſe Angels, whom 
God ſent to afliſt Conſtantine, and that Naza- 
rius, who ſpeaks of this miracle, ſays nothing 
of that of the Croſs. Bibl. Choiſ. iii. 352. 

Conſtantine transferred the ſeat of empire to 
Byzantium, which he embelliſhed, enlarged, 
and made equal to ancient Rome, and to which 
he gave his own name; by which he certainly 
diſobliged the Roman Senate and People. This 


change 
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change contributed to weaken the Weſtern part 
of the Empire, and to bring on its diſſolution. 
But whether it were prudent or no, politically 
conſidered, it ſeems to have been of no moral 
import; virtue and religion and liberty neither 
gained nor loſt by it: nor in all probability could 
the Roman Empire have continued entire upon 
the foot that it was in the time of Conſtantine, 
though Rome had remained the unrivalled city, 
and the uſual place of the Emperor's reſidence. 

Conſtantine had a divine revelation to build 
Conſtantinople, ſays Sozomen, and the Emperor 
himſelf * affirmed the ſame in one of his laws; 
and according to Philoſtorgius, he declared that 
he was guided by an heavenly viſion in tracing 
the extent of the new city. In this city no Pa- 
gan temples, rites, and ceremonies were per- 
mitted, ſay Euſebius, Sozomen, and Orofius : 
Zoſimus ſays the contrary, Thus much is ctr- 
tain, that Chriſtianity prevailed far more there 
than at Rome. Sog. ii. 3. 

When Conſtantine went to war, he carried 
with him a tent, in form of a chapel, where he 
prayed to God, and had Preſbyters and Deacons 
to perform divine ſervice; and thence began the 
cuſtom in the Roman army for each Legion to 
have a Chaplain. S920. i. 8. 

As he was on many occaſions generous and 


liberal, and did ſo much for the Church, and 


Or ſeemed to affirm it. Pro commoditate Urbis, quam æ- 
terns nomine, jubente Deo, donavimus, hec vobis privilegia 
credidimus deferenda, etc, Cod. Th. L. xiii. Tit. v. p. 63. 
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gave ſo much to Eccleſiaſtics, Soz. i. 8. he 
might have extended his favours alſo to men of 
letters, but it appears not that he ſignalized 
himſelf that way. In his reign, and in the 
fourth century, as religious and metaphyſical 
quarrels ran high, and Monkery grew and proſ- 
pered, and miracles abounded, ſo liberal arts and 
ſciences and polite literature fell into a declining 
condition. 

He ſeems to have been poſſeſſed with the 
Building Spirit, and ſpent immenſe ſums upon 
houſes, palaces, and * churches, and particularly 
upon Conſtantinople. This, and his profuſe 
gifts to ſome who deſerved them, and to others 
who deſerved them not, obliged him to burden 
his people with taxes. 

He built a Church, and dedicated it to the 
twelve Apoſtles, and intended to be buried there 
for the benefit of his ſoul. us av % w re 
aziam r craulleor pehngoov dn Tiny F  ATIGOAW 
Cuure Rei db avr—uftrag luxrs oro ibogov THY Ta 
pile æ ec amd ai5Loav. quo ſcilicet precatio- 
num que in honorem Apoſtolorum ibi celebrandæ 
erant, etiam mortuus particeps fieret. — pro certo 
fibi per ſuadens, horum memoriam non parum utili- 
tatis anime ſug efſe allaturam. Euſebius Vit. 
Conft. iv. 60. 

Theſe things Euſebius mentions with appro- 
bation, and they ſhew how even ſuch men as 
he were not tree from ſuperſtition. 


' 2 Toannes Ciampini gives an account of them in a Treatiſe 
De Sacris Aedificits a Conjltantins Magna conſtructis. 
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Conſtantine was perhaps the firſt Chriſtian 
who was buried in a Church, which afterwards 
became a common practice. 

There is a ſtory about him in Chryſoſtom, 
T. i. Orat. 20. related by Flavian, which is 
much to his credit, that ſome rioters having 
done outrage to one of his ſtatues, and they who 
excited him to revenge and ſeverity having told 
him, amongſt other things, that his face had been 
pelted with ſtones, and all over bruiſed and bat- 
tered, he put his hand to his face, and ſaid that 
he did not feel it. | 

He was neither ſo good as Chriſtian writers 
deſcribe him, nor ſo bad as ſome Pagans repre- 
ſent him. He muſt have greatly offended the 
latter, ſince he not only eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity, 
but began the deſtruction of Paganiſm by vari- 
ous diſcouragements; by ſhutting up ſome tem- 
ples, pulling down ſome, and {tripping others 
of their Gods and ornaments. He was indeed 
guilty of ſeveral faults, but upon the whole his 
good qualities may perhaps outweigh the bad. 
Fleury obſerves very prettily ; On ne /e trompera 
point ſur Conſtantin, en croyant le mal qu'en dit 
Euſebe, et le bien qu'en dit Zoſime. 

Eutropius hath judged freely of him, and not 
amiſs. Inſolentia rerum fecundarum aliquantum 
Conftantinum ex illa ſavorabili animi docilitate 
mutavit, Primum neceſſitudines perſecutus, egre- 
gium virum et ſororis filium, omnimode maohs 
Juvenem interfecit ; mox uxorem, yt numereſos 
amicos. Vir primo impern tempore optimis Prin- 
cipibus, ultimo medits comparandus. L. x. 
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Exceſſive honours, and little ſhort of divine, 
were paid by the Chriſtians to his name, to his 
tomb, and to his ſtatue, after his death, He 
was called a Saint, and a Saint equal to the 
Apoſtles ; and as Proculus forſware himſelf to 
make Romulus a God, ſo Nicephorus had' the 
effrontery to declare that God had endued the 
urn and the ſtatue of Conſtantine with miracu- 
lous powers, and that whoſoever touched them 
was healed of all diſeaſes and infirmities. The 

Pagans, who ſcorned to be leſs complaiſant than 
the Chriſtians, made him a God. Pbiloſtorg. 
li. 17. Theodoret i. 34. Nicepborus viii. 55. Eu- 
tropius. 


EusrATHIUs Biſhop of Antioch, a great 
friend of Athanaſius, wWas depoſed by the Synod 
of Antioch, for Sabelli niſm, A. D. 327. Some 
relate, ſays Socrates, that it was for other faults 
which yet they have not mentioned : and indeed it 
7s a cuſtem With our ſpiritual Rulers, when they 
depoje a man, to load him with general accuſations, 
and to call him irreligious and impious, but never 
to ſpecify, and declare e partic ularly of what impi- 
ety he 1s guilty. 'Ns 4 E T wes Pao, 0 4 a 
dals curiag Parrgas 8 cu eigiuaci. ran 3 67 
ad aaa. rey va hc py oe 0 Heico oi, 
val nrogsi eg N n ci Nis, Tas ) cuir ius rig d 
Celae & ge. bees, i. 24. 

Whoever fits down to examine the ſtate of 
the Chriſtian world, civil and religious, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, if he be not ſtrangely 
prejudiced, will find his veneration for thoſe days 

to 
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to wear off apace, and, if he lives in a Proteſtant 
Country, will learn perhaps to be contented 
with his own times, which, ſuch as they are, 
deſerve the preference. 


RuFiNnvs, and from him Socrates, Sozomen, 
and Theodoret, give us an account of the con- 
verſion of ſome ® Indian nations in the time of 
Conſtantine, of which the ſubſtance is as fol- 
lows. | 

Theſe Indians, being at variance with the 
Romans, ſlew all the paſſengers in a ſhip which 
put into one of their harbours, except two boys, 
Frumentius and AÆdeſius, whom Meropius, a 
Chriſtian and a philoſopher, of Tyre, and a re- 
lation of theirs, had taken along with him, 
Theſe boys were preſented to the king of the 
country, who made Frumentius his ſecretary, 
and Ædeſius his cup-bearer. The king died, 
leaving a wife and a young child, and Frumen- 
tius adminiſtred the affairs of the kingdom, to- 
gether with Ædeſius, during the minority of the 
young king. Frumentius, inquiring amongſt 
the Roman merchants who traded there, found 
{ome Chriſtians, who under his protection aſ- 
ſembled together, and built a Church, and cate- 


Or of a people of Ethiopia, whoſe capital was Auxumis, 
Tillemont hath colle&ed many things concerning Frumen- 
tius, H. E. vii. 284. Ludolphus in his Hifloria AÆtbiopica 
ſays, that, according to the Greek, Latin, and Æthiopic 
writers, the Abyſſines were converted by Frumentius, and 
that Cedrenus and Nicephorus were miſtaken in placing the 
converſion of this people ſo low as the reign of Juſtinian. 


Q 4 chized 
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chized ſome of the Indians. Frumentius, re- 
ſigning his office, which he had filled with cre- 
dit and integrity, got leave to return home with 
Adeſius, and coming to Alexandria, exhorted 
Athanaſius to ſend over ſome Eccleſiaſtics to that 
country. He was prevailed upon to go back 
himſelf, as the moſt proper perſon, and being 
made a Biſhop, he preached the Goſpel there 
with great ſucceſs, healing the ſick, 4 working 
many miracles. This account Rufinus received 
from Ædeſius, who was returned home to Tyre, 
and was there a Preſbyter of the Church. So- 
crates i. 19. Sogomen ii. 24. Theodoret i. 23. 

Rufinus. 

About the ſame time the Heri received Chri- 
ſtianity, as we learn from Rufinus, and after 
him trom Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret. 

The Heri inhabited a country between the 
Euxine ſea and the Caſpian, which is now called 
Georgia. A Chriſtian woman, who was a cap- 
tive, had gained the eſteem and reſpect of the 
people by her good behaviour. It was a cuſtom 
there to carry ſick children from houſe to houſe, 
to aſk advice of the neighbourhood. A child 
being brought to her, ſhe put him upon her bed, 

and prayed for him, and reſtored him to health, 

The queen of the country being very ill, and 
hearing of this, came to her, and was i in 
like manner. The king and the queen offered 
her great rewards, which ſhe would not accept, 

but exhorted them to embrace her religion. 

Thus far the ſtory has a good fac face, but 


Definit in þ een mulier forma ſuperne. g 
0˙ 
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For the preſent the exhortations of the female 
captive had no effect upon the king. Afﬀter- 
wards, as he was hunting 1n a foreſt, it grew 
quite dark on a ſudden, and he knew not which 
way to go, and was in great diſtreſs; he called 
upon Jeſus Chriſt, and the daylight inſtantly re- 
turned. Upon this he ſent for the woman, was 
inſtructed by her in Chriſtianity, recommended 
it to his ſubjects, and ſent for proper teachers 
to © Conſtantine, who received his meſſengers 
with great kindneſs, and appointed a Biſhop to 
o with them. In the mean time the king 
erected a church, at the building of which a 
very improbable miracle is related to have been 
wrought; a pillar was moved, and raiſed up, 
and ſuſpended in the air, by the prayers of the 
woman.: Rufinus ſays that he had this account 
from Bacurius. Bacurius was Prince of the 
Veri, and a general in the Roman ſervice, under 
Valens and Theodoſius, about forty years after 
the converſion of that people. Zoſimus, who 
was a zealous Pagan, commends him as a very 
brave and very honeſt man. "EAxwv je ig Aging 
O, K 3 Tarn; uaxolaas dvig, wile TS To 
Tune mera; L. iv. See Rufinus x. 10. 
Socrates i. 20. Sozomen ii. 7. Theodoret i. 24. 
As to the facts in theſe two relations, which 
are not miraculous, there is no ſufficient reaſon 


© To this Conſtantine ſeems to allude in his Fpiſtle to the 
Council of Tyre. Mea certe opera divino Numint inſerviente, 
ubique terrarum pax viget; ipſis etiam Barbaris Det nomen fin 
cere venerantibus, qui ad hoc uſque tempus veritatem ignarave- 
rant — Socr. i. 34. Soz. ii. 28, 
5 to 
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to deny them; but the preternatural part, par- 
ticularly in the * ſtory of the Heri, calls loudly 
for abatements: however, the occaſion, the con- 
verting of two nations to Chriſtianity, might be 
worthy of miracles, ſuch as healing the diſeaſed, 
and we ſhould rather expect to find them here, 
than in the dens of Monks, or at the graves of 
the Martyrs. Euſebius ſays nothing at all of 
theſe tranſactions. 

The miracle of the pillar was perhaps bor- 
rowed from Pliny; that of the darkneſs from 
Ovid. | 

Summa miracula, epiſtylia tantæ molis attolli 
potuiſſe. — Drfficillime hoc contigit in limine iþſ6 
quod foribus imponebat. Etenim ea maxima moles 
fuit : nec ſedit in cubili, anxio artifice, mortis 
deſtinatione ſuprema. Traduntgue in ea cogita- 
tione feſſum nocturno tempore in quiete vidiſſẽ 
præſentem Deam, cui templum fiebat, hortantem 
ut viveret : ſe compoſuiſſe lapidem : atque ita poſt- 
ero die apparuit, et pondere ipſo correctus videba- 
tur. He ſpeaks of the temple of the Epheſian 
Diana. xxxvi. 21. | 
Exierat teflo Laurentes Picus in agros, 

Indigenas fixurus apros —— _ 

Tum quoque cantato denſetur carmine celum, 

Et nebulas exhalat humus, ceciſque vagantur. 

Limitibus comites, et abeſt cuſtodta regi. 

Met. xiv. 342. as 


* 


Miracles are now ceaſed amongſt this people, by their 
own acknowledgment. When the Popiſh Miſſionaries tell 
the Georgians what miracles are ſtill wrought in the Church 
of Rome, the Georgians anſwer; That is a lie, for we have 
none now wrought amongſt us. Galani Hiſtoria Armena. 
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To theſe Miſſionaries we may add an Arian 
Miſſionary, who flouriſhed about the ſame time, 
and whoſe hiſtory is thus delivered by Philo- 
ſtorgius. 

Conſtantius, like his father Conſtantine, was 
very defirous to ſpread the Goſpel in foreign 
parts. He ſent an embaſly to a people called 
* Homerit&, ſuppoſed to have been the ancient 
Sabæans, and the poſterity of Abraham by Ke- 
turah, dwelling in Arabia Felix. They circum- 

ciſed their children on the eighth day, and ſa- 
crificed to the Sun, Moon, and Dæmons of the 
country, and many Jews dwelt amongſt them. 
The Emperor ſent magnificent preſents to their 
Prince, and defired he would permit Churches 
to be built in his dominions for the Roman 
merchants who reſorted thither, and for thoſe 
natives who ſhould embrace Chriſtianity. 

One of the principal embaſſadors was Theo- 
philus an Indian, who in his youth had been 
ſent an hoſtage to Conſtantine, from the inha- 
bitants of the iſland Diu, and ſettling at Rome, 
led a monaſtic life, and had a great reputation 
for ſanctity. Euſebius of Nicomedia had or- 
dained him Deacon, and upon this occaſion the 
Arians made him a Biſhop. Perhaps, ſays Va- 
lefius, they did this through. emulation, and to 
equal one of their own ſect to Frumentius, who 
had been conſecrated and ſent to Athiopia in 
like manner by Athanaſius. 

Theophilus preached the Goſpel to the Ho- 
neritæ, was oppoſed violently by the Jews, 


* See Gothofred on the Cod. Th, L. xii. Tit. xii. p. 582. 
| | whom 
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whom he put to ſilence by working miracles, 
converted the king and many of the people, and 
eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity in thoſe parts. 

After this he went to Diu, to viſit his own 
country, and paſſed through many regions of 
India where the Goſpel was already received, 
and where he rectified - ſome irregularities in 

ractice; for as to matters of faith, there was 
nothing amiſs, ſays Philoſtorgius, and they were 
all of the Arian perſuaſion. 

Thence he went to the Æthiopians called 
Auximitæ, and ſettled things pertaining to reli- 

ion. 
: Then he returned to Rome, was highly ho- 
noured by the Emperor, remained with the title 
of Biſhop, but without any particular Church 
or Dioceſe, and was eſteemed and beloved by 
all thoſe of his own ſect, as a moſt excellent and 
pious man. 

Tradit Philoſtorgius Auximitas a Theophilo Ari- 
ano converſos tempore Conſtantii; cum populi iſtius 
con verſio revera tribuenda fit Frumentio orthodoxo, 
ordinato ab Athanaſio. Lowth. To contradict 
Philoſtorgius, he- makes him affirm more than 
his words imply. Te; AUZguiras 9 e, 
» r Cui xa)anoa pug, Þ c. Poe rvanouur 
ns eexerm. Sed cum ad Auxumitas veniſſet, et 
cuncta illic negotia probe ordinaſſet, inde ad Ro- 
manorum ditionem redire cæpit. iii. p. 489. 

Conſtantius, and Gallus his nephew, had 
ſworn friendſhip and fidelity to each other in 
the preſence of this Theophilus : therefore when 
Conſtantius was reſolved to deſtroy Gallus, The- 
ophilus 


F 
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ophilus interpoſed and exclaimed againſt it, up- 
on which Conſtantius baniſhed him. But after- 
wards, the Emperor's beloved wife being very 
ill, he had recourſe to Theophilus, who was re- 
ported to work miracles and to heal the ſick; 
he therefore recalled him, owned his fault, beg- 
ged pardon, and intreated him earneſtly to cure 
his wife. . Theophilus laid his hands upon her, 
and ſhe recovered. Yet after this, he baniſhed 
Theophilus a ſecond time, ſuſpecting him to 
have been a favourer of Gallus. | 

Theophilus is faid to have raiſed a woman 
from the dead. Aunt etiam eum aliquands An- 
tiochiæ Fudæam qnandam ex mortuts ſiſcitaſſe. Id 
autem affirmat T halaſſius, qui cum ill diutiſſime 
verſatus eft, et in hujuſmodi rebus extra ſuſpicio- 
nem eft mendacii : et qui alioqui haud paucos habet 
hujus rei teſtes qui eodem tempore vixerunt. 80 
Suidas, who is ſuppoſed to have taken it from 
Philoſtorgius. 

« Philoſtorgius ſays that Theophilus the In- 
« dian, his pretended Apoſtle of Arianiſm, hav- 
« ing been baniſhed, was recalled by Conſtan- 
« tius to heal his wife, and that he did heal her 
« miraculouſly, Photius ſeems to deride this 
« miracle by his manner of relating it, and we 
« know how little credit Philoſtorgius deſerves, 
« eſpecially in the miracles which he aſcribes to 
« thoſe of his own ſe&. But moreover we are 
e aſſured that the diſtemper, of which he fays 
* that the Empreſs was cured by Theophilus, 
« and which he calls uyrpopuariay, was the very 
e diftemper of which ſhe died, according to 

| % Zonaras. 
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“ Zonaras. For though Theophilus (be ſhould 
© have ſaid, Philoſtorgius) names not the Em- 
« preſs, there is no queſtion but that he means 
* Euſebia.” Twlemont Hiſt: des Emp. iv. 677. 
That Photius ſpeaks contemptuouſly of the 
cure, is more than I can diſcern. See Philoſtorg. 
p. 304. I blame not. Tillemont for rejecting 
all theſe miracles, which ſeem to have been ru- 
mours. raiſed and ſpread to ſerve a party; but 
the true reaſon of his diſbelief is that they were 
Arian miracles ; and if they had been reported 
concerning Athanaſius, all difficulties would 
have been ſmoothed over, and accounted of 
ſmall moment. 


UNDER Conſtantine lived Spyridon, Biſhop 
of a city in Cyprus. Socrates i. 12. and Sozomen 
i. 11. have reported ſome incredible miracles 
wrought by him, and alſo his preferring works 
of charity to the obſervation of a faſt, his giving 
meat to a weary traveller on a day in Lent, and 
eating along with him to encourage him. 


_AGAPETvs, an Arian, was at firſt a ſoldier, 
then a Preſbyter, and then Biſhop of Synnada. 
He raiſed the dead, and healed the ſick, and 
wrought various miracles, and converted a great 
number of Pagans, if we may believe Philoſtor- 
gius, p. 481. Euſebius hath made no mention 
of this Saint. 


THE GREATEST of all wonders, which is 
faid to have happened in the days of Conſtantine, 
was 
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was the diſcovery of the true Croſs, which im- 
mediately produced the ſuperſtitious veneration 
of it, and ended in the groſſeſt idolatry, in wor- 
ſhiping the very wood. Nothing, ſays Tille- 
mont, is more certain, for it is atteſted by Ru- 
finus, Sulpitius Severus, Theodoret, Socrates, 
Sozomen, Ambroſe, Paulinus, and Chryſoſtom. 

Hiſtoria bac de inventione Sandtæ Crucis non 
occurrit apud Euſebium. Verum Cyrillus Epiſco- 
pus Hiergſolymitanus, qui eodem ſeculo vixit, aperte 
teſtatur lignum Sanctæ Crucis Imperatori Conſtan- 
tino divinitus oftenſum. — item in Catecbeſi de ejus 
inventione loquitur, ut de re omnibus nota. Quo- 
circa de Hiftorie hujus fide dubitari non poteſt. 
Lowth ad Socrat. i. 17. What did this Pro- 
teſtant Divine of ours mean ? Could he believe 
that the true Croſs was found ? or would he onl 
ſay that a pretended one was diſcovered ? 

I cannot give a better account of this affair, 
as it ſtands in Rufinus, etc. than in the words of 
Tillemont, which are extremely well adapted to 
the ſtory, and full of what the French call: Un- 
&n, and the Engliſh, Canting. But firſt we 
will tranſcribe a few lines from another Author. 

« Tt is ſaid that Conſtantine found the Croſs 
« of Jeſus Chriſt, and that many miracles were 
« wrought by it. And yet it is 2 
*« enough, that Euſebius, eye-witneſs of theſe 
e tranſactions, who exactly deſcribes all the cir- 
* cumſtances in the diſcovery of the ſepulcre 
* of Chriſt, and who forgets nothing that cauld 
turn to the advantage of religion, ſays not a 
« ſingle word either of the Croſs, or of the 
*« miracles 
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« miracles which are pretended to have been 
« performed by it.” Thus Du Pin, fairly and 
honeſtly, Bibl. ii. 15. Now for Tillemont: 


This worthy man ſuffered (as ſuch men commonly do) 
for his frankneſs and candour. The Archbiſhop of Paris 
« publiſhed an Ordinance againſt his Bibliothegue, and con- 
demned it, as containing ſeveral propoſitions falſe, raſh, 
& ſcandalous, capable of offending pious eats; tending to weaken 
ce the proofs of Tradition for the authority of Canonical Books, 
c and for many other articles of faith; injurious to General 
& Councils; to the Hely Apoſtolic See, and to the Fathers of 
&« the Church; erroneous, and leading to hereſy, reſpectivè. 

4 The Archbiſhop would rather have had this Book purged 
<« and corrected, but the evil, as he ſaid, being ſpread quite 
cc through the work, he judged it more convenient to condemn 
c, and ſuppreſs it, and forbid the reading of it. The Parlia- 
cc ment alſo ſuppreſſed it. But the perſon of the Author was 
<< ſpared, becauſe of his abſolute ſubmiſſion to the Ordinance 
cc of the Prelate, to whom he preſented a declaration upon 
ce twelve heads, ſigned with his own hand, in which he ac- 
& knowledges that in ſome points he was miſtaken ; he ex- 
<« plains himſelf upon the reſt, and confeſſes that he had not 
« well expreſſed his ſentiments, nor ſufficiently weighed the 
© terms which he had uſed, — This declaration of Du Pin 
« was printed, together with the Decrees of the Archbiſhop 
cc and of the Parliament. | 

I mention not this to hurt the character of his Book. 
&« On the contrary I am perſuaded that all men of ſenſe, 
tc eſpecially amongſt the Proteſtants, will only eſteem it fo 
« much the more.” Le Clerc, Bibl. A. et M. iii. p. 194. 

The pious ears of the Archbiſhop of Paris, and of other 
good ſouls, muſt have been offended at many free things ſaid 
by Du Pin, and at the account which he gave of Cycil and 
of the Council of Epheſus. Every intelligent reader will 
perceive that he had a bad opinion of this Father, and that 
he thought him an inſolent man, and a miſerable ſcribbler. 
He ſets forth very fairly the objections which may be made 
to the conduct and the proceedings of the Saint and of the 
Council : and then he ſets himſelf to remove and invalidate 
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« When Saint Helena the mother of Con- 
« ſtantine, was arrived at Jeruſalem, and had 
« begun to viſit the ſacred places, the Holy 
« Ghoſt inflamed her with a deſire to find the 
% wood-of the Croſs. But there was no perfon 
«« who had ever ſeen it, or could tell where it 
« had been hid. She then inquired for the 
place where Chriſt was crucifted, and found 
« jt out by the help of the Jews and Chriſtians, 
« or, as Rufinus fays, by ſome revelation ; and 
« being moved by the Holy Spirit, ſhe ordered 
« the buildings to be pulled down, and the rub- 
« biſh to be removed. The faith of this Female 
« Saint was recompenſed beyond expeRation, 
« and upon digging very deep, they found the 
« holy Sepulchre, and near it three croſſes, with 
« the title which had been affixed to the Croſs 
« of Chriſt, and the nails which had pierced 
« his ſacred body. But ſtill a difficulty remained, 
to diſtinguiſh which was the Croſs of Chtiſt. 
« Saint Macarius, who was Biſhop of Jeruſalem, 
« propoſed the method. He was a Prelate il- 
« uſtrious for his wiſdom, and truly worthy of 
« God, and he had juſt then overthrown the 
« hereſy of Arius at the great Council of Nice. 


thoſe objections, and he gives as good anſwers to them as 
could be given, If his defence was unſatisfactory (as it 
really is) how could he help it? Matters of fact are of a 
ſtubborn nature, and it was not io his power to annihilate 
them, He might indeed have made Hiſtory, in the manner 
of Varillas and Maimbourg, and then he would have been in 
odour of ſanctity, and have enjoyed the favour of his Supe- 
Tors. : 


Vor. II. R « This 
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% This holy man, knowing that one of the 
« principal ladies of the city lay extremely ill, 
te told Helena, that they muſt carry the three 
« croſſes to the ſick perſon, and beg of God 
te that he would cure her by the application of 
« the true Croſs. The Empreſs and all the 
ce people being preſent, he touched the woman 
« with two of the croſſes ineffectually; but as 
« ſoon as he had made uſe of the third, ſhe aroſe 
ce in perfect health, and ſtronger than ſhe had 
« ever been. It is believed, ſays Sozomen, 
te that they applied the Croſs to a dead body 
« which inſtantly revived. Saint Paulinus and 
Saint Sulpitius Severus mention only this laſt 
„ miracle. 

« Helena, full of joy, adored, not the wood 
« itſelf, ſays St. Ambroſe, which would have 
d been a Pagan folly, but the King of Heaven 

« who ſuffered upon it. She took part of this 
« treaſure to carry to her ſon, and inclofing 
« the reſt in a filver box, ſhe committed. it 
« to the Biſhop of Jeruſalem. It was carefull 
« kept in the Church which was built there, 
« and the Biſhop alone had the power to give 
6 little bits of it, which were conſidered as a 
« ſingular favour and bleſſing. Saint Paulinus 
« relates a very ſingular thing concerning that 
« part of the Croſs which was at Jeruſalem. 
This Croſs, ſays he, having a vital virtue in 
ec an inſenſible and inanimate ſubſtance, hath 
« yielded and continues to yield almoſt daily its 
te precious wood to the deſires of an infinite 
« number 
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r number of perſons, without ; ſuffering any 
« diminution, continuing all the while as if it 
« had been untouched. It permits itſelf every 
« day to be divided into ſeveral parts, and yet 
« remains expoſed entire to the veneration of 

« the people. 

« Saint Cyril of Jeruſalem ſays only that the 
« pieces of the Croſs were brought away from. 
« Jeruſalem, and were ſpread all over the earth 
« twenty-five years after.” H. E. vii. 5. 

See more in Tillemont concerning the nails, 
the title which was upon the Croſs, the ſpear, 
the reed, the ſpunge, and the crown of thorns, 
part of which wrought miracles even fo lately 
as in his time. | 

Here ariſes ſome difficulty, not whether the 
miracles were true or falſe, for as to that all is 
clear enough, but whether the diſcovery of the 
Croſs. was a fiction made up ſome years after 
the death of Helena and of Conſtantine, or 
whether Helena really found a Croſs. This 
muſt remain a dubious point, though upon the 
whole it ſeems moſt probable that the ſtory was 
invented by the Chriſtians of Jeruſalem after the 
Emperor and his mother were dead. 

The diſcovery in the time of Conſtantine 
reſts principally upon the authority of Cyril of 


A man capable of affirming a fact ſo abſurd and ridicu- 
lous ought not to be cited and recommended to us as a good 
witneſs for miracles, but ſhould be rejected with diſdain, at 
leaſt by Proteſtant Divines. What pity is it that an ingenious, 
religious, charitable, and good-tempered Prelate, as Paulinus 
was, gave into theſe godly fictions? 

| R 2 Jeru- 
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Jeruſalem, the only witneſs who lived at that 
time, and who ſpeaks of no miracles attending 
the diſcovery ; and the queſtion is whether the 
Epiſtle of Cyril, which mentions it, be genuine, 
or ſpurious, or interpolated, and alſo whether 
Cyril, ſuppoſing it genuine, made up that part 
of the ſtory himſelf, and dated the diſcovery too 
early. | 
It Helena found a Croſs, it is impoſſible now 
to know how the fraud was conducted, and 
who were the actors in this godly knavery, the 
hiders and the finders. Euſebius, who lived 
then, and was Biſhop of Cæſarea in the neigh- 
bourhood, ſays not a word of the Croſs, though 
he relates the diſcovery of the ſepulcre of Chriſt, 
and mentions the magnificent Church which 
was erected there, and names Macarins, as the 
perſon to whom the. care of the building was 
committed. Vit. Conft. iii. 25, etc. It is there- 
fore to be concluded that either he knew no- 
thing, or believed nothing of it. If the thing 
was really tranſacted as Socrates and others re- 
late, one might conjecture that Euſebius choſe 
to be filent, leſt he ſhould offend the family of 
Conſtantine, and ſay what the times would not 
bear. | 
Negue Crucis inventionem ſolus preterit Euſe- 
bius., Quod magis miramur, de ea nihil memorat 
Conſtantinus ipſe, in ſua ad Macarium Epiſtola, 
ubi Dei in laudes erumpit, ob repertum, quod 
tamdiu delituerat, ſepulerum Domini, ſacratiſſi- 
mum paſſionis ejus monumentum. Quanto ma- 
gis repertæ Crucis meminiſſet? Non _ 
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Bellarminum Conſtantini verba hæc accommodaſſe 
Cruci. Sed intoleranda bæc eff Bellarmini five 
inſcitia, five audacia, quocungue nomine vocetur, 
dum ex Sepulcro Crucem fabricat. Invente Crucis 
rimus mentionem fecit Cyrillus, qui ea de re ad 
Conſtantium ſcripſit Auguſtum: Ac tempore qui- 
dem Deo dilectiſſimi ac beatæ memoriæ Con- 
ſtantini patris tui ſalutare Crucis lignum Hiero- 
ſolymis repertum eſt. Cum autem illo tempore 
vixerit Cyrillus, quo Hierofolymam luſtravit He- 
lena, durum fortaſſe videbitur, aut factum negare, 
aut Epiſtolam Cyrillo detrabere. Non diſſimulabi- 
mus tamen in ea quaſiime nos pendere animt. 
Urget Cyrilli ad Imperatorem Epiſtola qui com- 
mentis ludi non debuit. Dubium tamen animum 
multa faciunt. Primum de reperta Cruce tradi- 
tionis diſſimilitudo. Dein altiſſimum Euſebit Con- 
lantinique de ea inventione filentium, etc. Deni- 
que fraus Reliquiariorum nobis eft timenda in rebus 
ejuſmodi. Excogitatam eſſe Crucis inventionem, 
partim ut pergratum fieret Conſtantino, qui Reli- 
quits extra modum delectabatur, partim et Eccleſie 
Hieroſolymitanæ honos accumularetur, quid vetat? 
Nonni Fuvenalis, Cyrilli de ſucceſſoribus unus, per 
commentitia ſcripta Paleſtine principatum ex- 
torquere voluit, docente Leone, E _ 62. Hie- 
ronymus quidem ! Cyrillum ejuſmodi coloribus pin- 
git in Chronico, quibus exiſtimari forſan poſſet 
animum a pits fraudibus alienum non geſtaſſe, etc. 


8. Baſnage, Ann. ii. 728, 9. 


> See Sozom. iv. 25. vii. 7. Socrat. ii. 40. concerning the 
character of Cyril, 
R 3 If 
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If Cyril of Jeruſalem wrote theſe words, and 


vouched for the diſcovery of the true Croſs, he 
muſt, as to this particular, paſs either for a 


Deceiver, or for 


that tool, 
Which wiſe men work with, call'd 
One would therefore willingly ſuppoſe that 
the letter aſcribed to Cyril is ſpurious or inter- 
polated. 
The good woman Helena was near fourſcore 
years old when ſhe took this journey to Jeruſa- 
lem. It is more probable that ſhe ſhould have 
been impoſed upon, than that ſhe ſhould have 
had any ſhare in the contrivance. As to Maca- 
rius, if what is here related of him be true, his 
Bleſſedneſs muſt have been let into the ſecret. 
Helena was fainted and highly honoured after 
her death: her body is ſaid to be in an Abbey 


in France, and alſo at Rome; but there is no 


great inconvenience to ſuppoſe it to be in two 


Places at once. The multiplication of the Croſs, 


atteſted by Paulinus, leads us to this opinion. 


See Tillemont H. E. vii. 18. 


The Eccleſiaſtics of Jeruſalem, at what time 


ſoever they contrived the diſcovery of the Croſs, 


knew their own intereſt very well. It muſt have 


drawn a ſwarm of pious Vagrants to their city, 
and have brought in great revenues to the 


Church and to the Biſhop, if they gave! only ſix- 


i Macrina, the ſiſter of Gregory Nyſſen, carried about her 


a little croſs, and a ring in which a ſmall bit of the true 


Croſs was incloſed. Vit. Macr. | | 
pence 
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pence a piece, to ſee the box in which the Croſs 
was locked up. 

The finding of the Croſs hath been alſo 
aſcribed to one Judas, a Jew (and a bad name) 
by Gregory of Tours. See the remarks 
of J. Baſnage, Hift. des Juifs, vi. 14. § 10. p. 
1243. 

1 * not why Baſnage ſhould affirm that 
this Gregory is the firſt of thoſe who have ſpoken 
of the finding of the Croſs, p. 1244. 

There is a paſſage of Euſebius on the Pſalms, 
which hath been thought to refer to theſe mi- 
racles. | 

« Montfaucon conjectures that Euſebius com- 
te poſed this work after the year 327, in which 
« thoſe miracles were wrought that later Au- 
* thors have recorded cancerning the diſcovery 
© of the Croſs, and to which Euſebius ſeems to 
« allude on P/a/m Ixxxvii. p. 549. where he 
&« ſpeaks of miracles wrought in his time near 
« the ſepulcre of Jeſus Chriſt, as alſo of the 
„Church which was built there by Helena the 
* mother of Conſtantine. It was not dedicated 
* till the year 335, ſo that Euſebius muſt have 
© compoſed his Commentary after that year. 
« Yet in the Life of Conſtantine, where Euſe- 
*« bius ſpeaks of this Church, and deſcribes 
« very particularly and with much pomp the 
« Synod which was held there when the Church 
« was conſecrated, he ſays nothing at all of it, 
« though this was the moſt proper place to 
„ mention it. Montfaucon however perſuades 
« himſelf that Euſebius refers to theſe miracles 
R 4 in 
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« in his Commentary on the Pſalms. But one 
might as probably conclude that this paſſage 
„in the Commentary was the interpolation of 
« ſome copiſt, at a time when no ſcruple was 
« made to add to the writings of the Ancients, 
«< or to take away from them. If Euſebius 
« had heard any thing of theſe miracles, is it to 
« be ſuppoſed that he would have paſſed them 
de over in a work made on purpoſe to celebrate 
« Conſtantine and Helena? Was it an indif- 
« ferent thing, and of no conſequence, in the 
« fourth century, whether mention ſhould be 
« made of the manner in which Helena found 
« the true Croſs, and diſtinguiſhed it from thoſe 
« of the Thieves? No one will fay it, or enter- 
« tain ſo poor an opinion of the rhetoric of Eu- 
« ſebius, as to imagine that he could omit ſuch 
« an affair, if he knew it. His ſilence therefore 
« will always be a ſtronger motive to reject what 
« later authors have ſaid upon this ſubject, than 
« any argument that can be offered to the con- 
« trary, from an alluſion which might ſo eaſily 
« have been inſerted by a forger into the Com- 
„ mentary of Euſcbius on the Pfalms, to ſup- 
“port by his authority a fable invented after- 
« wards.” Le Clerc, Bibl. A. et. M. iv. p. 5. 


AmoNnGsT the Fathers who aſſiſted at the 
Nicene Council, was Paphnutius, a venerable 
Confeſſor and Prelate. He was reported, ſays 
Socrates, to have wrought miracles, and indeed 
one would ſooner believe it of him than of moſt 
of his contemporaries, ſince he was eminent both 


a © pl 
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in prudence and in goodneſs. This Hiſtorian 
hath tranſmitted to us a remarkable account of 
his antifanatical wiſdom, by which he put a ſtop 
to a very abſurd decree, which elſe might have 
paſſed in that General Council. 

Paphnutius cujuſdam urbis in ſuperiori Thebaide 
fuit Epiſcopus; vir adeo pius Deoque carus, ut 
admiranda ab eo figna ederentur. Huic perſecu- 
tionis tempore ocults fuerat effoſſus. Imperator 
vero hommem magnopere obſervabat, et frequenter 
in palatium accerſebat, effoſſumque ejus oculum deo- 
ſculabatur. — Viſum erat Epiſcopis novam legem 
inducere, ut quicumque in ſacrum ordinem allecti 
ent, id eft, Epiſcopi, Preſbyteri, et Diaconi, ab 
uxorum quas, cum laici efſent, matrimonii jure ſibi 
ſociaverant, concubitu abſtinerent. Cumque hac 
re in medium propoſita, ſingulorum ſententiæ roga- 
rentur, ſurgens in medio Epi ſcoporum conceſſu 
Paphnutius, vehementer vociſeratus eſt, non eſſe 
imponendum clericis et ſacerdotibus grave hoc ju- 
gum : honorabiles nuptias et torum immaculatum 
efſe dicens ; ne ex nimia ſoveritate damnum potius 
inferrent Ecclefie. Neque enim omnes ferre poſſe 
tam diſtrictæ continentiæ diſciplinam ; ac for/itan 
inde eventurum eſſe, ut cujuſque uxorts caſtitas mi- 
nime cuſtodiretur. Caſtitatem autem vocabat con- 
greſſum viri cum uxore legitima. Satis eſſe ut qui 
in Clerum fuiſſent adſcripti, juxta veterem Ec- 
clefie traditionem jam non amplius uxores ducerent : 
non tamen quemquam ſejungendum eſſe ab ea quam 
antebac, tunc cum effet laicus, legitime duxiſſet. 
Atque hac dixit, ipſe non modo conjugii, ſed mu- 
lieoͤris congreſſus penitus expers ; quippe qui a puero 

in 
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in monaſterio educatus fuiſſet, et ob fingularem 
caſtimoniam ab omnibus celebratus. Caeterum uni- 
verſus ſacordotum catus Paphnutu ſermonibus aſ- 
ſenſus eft. Proinde omiſſa ejus rei diſceptatione, fin- 
gulorum arbitrio permiſerunt, ut. ab uxorum con- 
ſuetudine abſtinerent, ſi vellent. Socr, i. 11. 

Baronius and Valeſius would willingly ſet the 

account aſide, for obvious reaſons. Du Pin and 

Tillemont are more fair and candid. See 
Lowth on Socrates, and Tillemont H. E. vi. 
p- 077- 
This decree concerning the marriages of the 
Clergy, even as it was modified by the wiſe 
Paphnutius, will ſeem over-rigid to many ; and 
for theſe, and ſeveral other reaſons beſides theſe, 
it is matter of ſome wonder how the Church 
was ſupplied with a ſufficient number of Ec- 
leſiaſtics. Who that loved peace and quiet, 
and could earn a morſel of bread any other way, 
would have choſen to travel year after year from 
Jeruſalem to Jericho, from Council to Council, 
to live in perpetual diſputes, jars, broils, and 
quarrels, cenſuring and cenſured, anathematiz- 
ing and anathematized, and, if he happened to 
be on the wrong fide of the queſtion, ſure to 
be baniſhed and tranſported at leaſt to ſome Re- 
mote Iſland, if nothing worſe enſued? Who 
would not fay : 

| Ruod te per Genium dextramque Deofque Pe- 

nates 
Obfecro, et obteſtor; vitæ me redde priori? 


Tux 
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Tur CouNCciL of 1/{beris is ſuppoſed by ſome 
to have been held in the time of Conſtantine, 
by others much earlier, and by Tillemont about 
A. D. 300. 

This Council excommunicated thoſe who 
lent money upon intereſt, though the Laws of 
the Empire permitted it: but almoſt all the 
Fathers had wrong notions about intereſt, or 
uſury, as alſo about ſelf-defence, and bearing 
arms. | 

Inſtead of diſſuading vows of virginity, it 
excommunicated thoſe women, who after hav- 
ing made ſuch raſh and filly vows, entered into 
a ſtate of matrimony. It alſo excommunicated 
thoſe who ſhould eat with a Jew. Tillemont 
H. E. vii. 302. 

« The Council of Illiberis made two decrees 
« apainſt the Jews of Spain. In that country 
they had much commerce with the Chriſtians: 
« they ate together, and lived familiarly. The 
% Council forbad this intercourſe under pain of 
© excommunication for any one who ſhould eat 
« with a Jew. The puniſhment was violent 
« and inflicted mal-a-propos, ſince repaſts are 
e actions purely civil, and excommunication 
« ought to be inflited only for Eccleſiaſtical 
« offences. — By another decree this Council 
*« forbids the poſſeſſors of all lands to permit 
te the Jews to bleſs the fruits of the earth, be- 
e cauſe their benediction would render that of 
e the Chriſtians uſeleſs, and it threatens to drive 
e out intirely from the Church thoſe who ſhould 


e diſobey.— The Jews in that country ſeem to 
« have 
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tc have been tenants to the Chriſtians. They 
ce carried the firſt fruits to the Synagogue, or 
« rather they had public prayers — the divine 
« bleſſing on their grounds. The Spaniſh 
« Jews have ſtill in their Ritual a Benediction, 
« which they pronounce for atmonds, apricots, 
« cyder, and acorns, They requeſt of God, 
« that he would ſend rain and dew upon the 
« earth, and bleſs the fruits, ſeeds, etc. Theſe 
e are the bleſſings which the Council of IIli- 
s beris hath condemned. It forbad the land- 
« Jords to ſuffer them to be uſed by the tenants, 
« fearing that the Jewiſh would cauſe the Chri- 
« {tian benediction to be ineffectual, As if 
« prayers addreſſed to the ſame God could pre- 
« judice each other, and thoſe of the Jew could 
« have a noxious influence on the petitions 


« of the faithful!“ Boſnage Hiſt. des Juifs vi, 
14.J 8. 


UNDER ConsTANTINE flouriſhed Euſebius, 
the moſt learned Biſhop of that age, and the 
Father of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, whom it were 
1ngratitude to paſs over ſlightly in a work of this 
kind. { 

Like the illuſtrious Origen, of whom he was 
very fond, he hath had warm friends and in- 
veterate enemies, and the world hath ever been 
divided in judging of his theological ſentiments : 

Tudddlw d cr% av yon, e ig ulhein, 

Hè A Tewtory d, 7 er AN. 
The Arians and Unitarians have always 
laid claim to him, and of their oppoſers _ 
| | ave 
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have given him up, others have defended him; 
and in truth any party might be glad to have 
him on their ſide. | 

In the Manuſcripts of Euſebius, we find him 
perpetually cenſured and reviled in marginal 
notes by Greek ſcholiaſts, and called Arian, He- 
retic, Blaſphemer, Deteſtable Wretch, etc. 

He was one of thoſe Biſhops who judged that 
Arius had hard meaſure, and who wrote a let- 
ter in his behalf to Alexander of Alexandria. 
But he was a bad interceſſor upon that occaſion, 
and probably had very little intereſt with Alex- 
ander. . 

He was certainly no admirer of Athanaſius, 
yet not an active and a violent adverſary, He 
had the favour and friendſhip of Conſtantine, 
which he ſeems never to have uſed in depreſſing 
or hurting others, or in getting any thing for 
himſelf ; and he refuſed to change his Biſhopric 
for a better. 

He ſcrupled at firſt to admit the word 6uogor©-, 
becauſe it was unſcriptural, but afterwards, for 
the ſake of peace and quiet, he complied with 
it in a ſenſe which he gave to it, and which 
hath been mentioned above. The uſe of un- 
ſcriptural terms, ſaith he, has been the cauſe of 
almoſt all the canfufion and diſturbance that hath 
happened in the church — dyggiÞos xi Ow 
rde did gebe 1 Ware yeyms ouyxurig T6 © ada 
gacia Tay wxanriav. Apull Socr. i. 8. p. 26. 

He ſeems to have been neither an Arian nor 
an Athanaſian, but one who endeavoured to ſteer 
a middle courſe, yet inclining more to the Arians 
than 
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than to the Athanaſians. When he died, Aca- 
cius ſucceeded him in the ſeg of Cæſarea, a 
learned man, who had been his diſciple, and his 
intimate friend, and who was of the Semiarian 
party. See a life of Euſebius by Valeſius, and 
another by Le Clerc, and Le Clerc's Ars Crit. 
vol. III. and Bib. A. et M. iv. 18. Fabricius 
B. G. v. 30. Du Pin B. E. ii. 1. Beauſobre 
Hit. de Man. i. 545. Fleury H. E. xii. Til- 
lemont, Cave, Montfaucon, and 8. Baſnage Ann. 
it. 753, who, in his account of the Arian con- 
troverſy, ſhews himſelf more favourable to the 
Conſubſtantialiſts than becomes an impartial 
hiſtorian. 

Euſebius was very laborious and induſtrious, 
and muſt have ſpent much time and pains in 
reading, collecting, and digeſting, but he ſeems 
to have beſtowed little in forming a ſtyle, and 
in imitating the colour, manner, and diction of 
polite writers; his language is neither elegant 
nor perſpicuous, and where it aims at elo- 
quence and ſublimity, it is uſually turgid and 
perplexed. 

Treating of the doctrine of the Trinity, he 
makes this remark : Our Saviour hath taught 
us what we ought to think concerning him, 
ein order to obtain ſalvation : God jo loved the 
&« world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
« whoſoever believeth in him may have hfe eter- 
% nal. He ſays not, he who &nowerh his na- 
t ture, ibut he who beheveth in him. Contr. 


% Marc. i. 12. p. 72.“ a 
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In the Teftimonia pro Euſebio, collected by 
Valeſius we find the following cenſure : 

Meminimus in quodam libello Euſebii quondam 
egregii in reliquis viri legiſſe, quia nec Spiritus 
Sanctus ſciat myſterium nativitatis Domini noſtri 
Feſu Chriſti, et admiror tantæ doctrinæ virum banc 
maculam Spiritui Sancto inflixiſſe. Ex Libro 
Quaſt. etc. 

The writer of theſe Queſtions might not per- 
haps mean Euſebius of Cæſarea, but ſome other 
Euſebius. See Tillemont H. E. vii. 529. and 
perhaps he miſtook his author, whoſoever that 
author was, who might ſay that the Evil Spi- 
rit, the Devil, was ignorant of this myſtery, as 
Ignatius affirms in one of his Epiſtles. 

Euſebius compares the three ſons of Con- 
ſtantine to the Trinity. Ovrw d Tewd®» d 
Tef|1v tyour ,, GeeOinj xo Gr. — Ita cum 
ad quandam Trinitatis fimilitudinem tres filios Deo 
amabiles ſuſtulifſet.— Vit. Conſt. iv. 40. What 
was become of his judgment and diſcretion, 
when he wrote ſuch things! | 

He obſerves that Chriſt left his body for a 
ſhort ſpace of time to ſhew that he was really 

dead, and reaſſumed it, to manifeſt his divine 
' power. — To wp ogua mes Bexxy xalahmuy — 
Laud. Conſt. xv. 5 

See how eaſy it is to fall into heterodoxy quite 
unawares ! Euſebius thought not of giving of- 
fence by making this remark: but ſome wiſe 
School. man hath delivered it as an Apophthegm; 
Quod Chriſtus aſſumſit, nunguam dimiſit. And 
therefore we muſt bring Euſebius off as well as 

b | we 
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we can. Let Valeſius plead his cauſe : Hzc be- 
nigna interpretatione adjuvanda ſunt, ſays he, 
Chriſtus enim ne minimo quidem temporis puncto 
corpus ſuum religuit. Quippe qui, ut vulgo dici 
folet, id quod ſemel afſumfit, nunguam dimiſit. 
Sed corpus ſuum anime conſortio deſtitui aliquan- 
tiſper paſſus eſt, An excellent diſtiation! _ 
Euſebius calls Chriſt, » de N memreopun' 
E. H. i. 2. which Valeſius tranſlates, æternum 
lumen. He ſhould have rendered it, antemunda- 
num lumen, which, though not ſo elegant, is 
more exact, Euſebius could have ſaid Se ald, 
if he had been ſo minded. He declares that the 
Son is ae ovuCar neuwn i aVagxav if) eig drei- 
pg; % dr irus aiavas* reigns with his Father, 
from ages withaut beginning to ages without end. 
Laud, Conſt. i. p. 217. And again; & xoovers 
#p ric 8% bia, veg de @oje yeloora, ale wwe 
el c h“ν˖i b, X gl, Kad1 T6 Habe, ws you 
Aleræilog owwla—T hat is; There was not a time 
When he was not, or when he began to be, but he 
as Son always coexiſted with the Father. Dem. 
Evang. iv. p. 149, And, in his Commentary on 
the P/alms; Ti & One. eg eavrov KU, Ey 
Tipeccy h,, oe; onder w Tis Xeormng EON 
My ijo ts rg Kar oixovopinr ati Þ TH; avapyy One 
aun 6 Aavid* Ok ages Te9 twrÞgs whurnoe . 
Cur igitur ait illi Dominus Ego hodie genui te? 
Id videlicet de temporali generatione dictum, quæ 
per æconomiam facta. De illa namque que fine 
principio eft, ait ipſe David ; Ex utero ante luci- 
ferum genui te. p. 15. | 
This 


e 


This looks like an acknowledgment of the 
eternity of the Son, and this was alſo the opi- 
nion of his maſter Origen, who ſays, Ohe 5 n. 
ie py & cu, ty THpargey ve Te, Niyil cu pcs 
abr % T5 Ges, & aa ict 70 iE, &% i N £05 
rte Otis, tyw * iyd ua its vd t, dN guα 
ragen eiu Th a 2 r % audio cunts Con, W &TW cim, 
xh, ite i5w aun c,, oy y Mil d yg 
agi Serra; end rag N Lexrroprs, ws 80% re 
jules Sed tum cum, Filius meus es tu, ego 
hodie genui te, dicitur ad illum a Deo, cui ſemper 
eſt hodie, neque enim eſt veſpera Dei, neque mane, 
neo quidem judicio, ſed tempus (ut ita dicam } fi- 
mul ſe extendens cum illa ipſius ingenita et * Pi- 
terna vita ipſi dies eft hodie, in qua genitus eſt 
Filius; fic non invento origins ipſius principio, fi- 
cut neque diei. Comm. in Joan. p. 31. See more 
to the ſame purpoſe in Huetius, Origenian. p. 
44. etc. Origen admitted alſo the eternity of 
the world, or of various beings eternally derived 
from God, and dependent upon him, and owing 
their exiſtence to his will and power. This 
opinion was moſt generally received by the phi- 
loſophers, and ſome Chriſtians, perhaps, adopted 
it, But Origen propoſed it rather as a philoſo- 
phical problem, than as a doctrine. Origenian. 
p. 167. etc, 8 8 

Euſebius ſays, that when the Vord conde- 
ſcended to become man, his divinity was not 
impaired by it, but he was every where preſent, 
filling all things and rul:ing all things, 30 n- 
Teruy Tis FeornGv. Dem. Ev. p. 169. | 

Vol. II. 8 He 
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He obſerves that all things owe their exiſt- 
ence, and their perfection to the Word, and to 
the Holy Spirit; that the Word called even the 
Angels! into being; and that the Holy Spirit at 
the ſame time illuminated and ſanctified them. 
"Ayyiday 1 Tlw 4p eig 75 d W#g900 0 dure 
Ac 0 WToui]ng Toy dun Wage gen" ny di ud 5 
ang 1 Lehn 7 ayio ui .nl. Com. in 
Pſalm. p. 12 

He ſays o Chriſt, E. H. i. 2. gane T8 Ha- 
7606 bh nn 8 co iar [iroxAen] 2 ra + YM 
rect rij x, vi ach iac TE ox treo 
po. — ut Patris virtutem ac ſapientiam, honore 
- ipfi æqualem, ef in regno ac principatu omnium 
rerum ſecundum locum obtinentem. 

Here Valeſius, as a fair and judicious critic, 
ſhuts out of the text iToxAL, which was not in 
his Manuſcripts, and is a moſt manifeſt inter- 
polation ; and yet inſerts in his tranſlation, ho- 
nore ipfi equalem, for reaſons which one may 
eaſily gueſs. This was what he ought not to have 
done, and what would deceive ſeveral of his 
readers, | 

I ſay nothing of obtinentem, which yet ex- 
0 not i or. Eu Lo. is, [ 

ave a thing intruſted and committed fo me. 

H. E. iii. 6. Toaaore 3 Isdaios eig dy Xe 15 
Sed hg 78 8, dvoriceias Tarixagz, Valeſius 
tranſlates ; Igitur Judæorum ſcelus atque impie- 
tatem adverſus Deum Jeſum Chriflum bujuſinodi 
ultio conſecuta eff. 

Euſebius, to be ſure, was very willing to call 
Chriſt Og, and hath Wo him that title an 

hundred 
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hundred times; but he has not called him ſo here. 
He calls him, aunt, X. iv. p. 468. that is, 
verum Deum, or naturd Deum; not, as Valeſius 
renders it, per /e Deum. Neither Euſebius, nor 
indeed any of the Nicene Fathers, would have 
called Chriſt aujodcov, in the ſenſe of Self-exifting, 
or Firſt Cauſe. See the notes there. Ord due 
gesg avalun Jgvac my Tag dud ,t. Tala gk 
3 iadlipegs avras e, 80 du avdexy; u 
ayprirss* ama ul , 75 de. % Gagnon” Ja- 
Tiegy q Nu, 2 aoxlw mv wax Cu. 
Ato 55 aung © ce, 8 £a0]s vas Feov mv wins waſeeg 
ddac u, & ois Ono, Aviexopar g mv Waltgy ws 
% Taſtex via, % Oc ps C Ot Luuw.—O 5 yos, 
ors ip aun Wwapgoanat) Th Waltf, wx ir tra E 
aun, TS walgòg Oto;, ad yo fene V ayanics 
&, x, cindy T4 Ges rd a Ar, % aTWYUTfpee vg 
Tae fiths do ge c re C weroxuvei x, Dottie N d 
TS waſiea, Ocov aumy % $auls JiyexPowp©-. De 
Ecch. Theol. xi. 7. Thus rendered by Dr. 


Clarke : | 
* It is not neceſſary that he who acknowledges 


the Father and the Son to be two diſtin ſub- 
e fiſtencies, ſhould ſay that there are two Gods: 
for we do not look upon them as two co-or- 
te dinate Perſons, both of them underived and 
« unbegotten; but one unbegotten and unde- 
« rived, the other begotten and derived from 
« the Father. Wherefore the Son alſo himſelf 
« teaches us, that his Father is even His God 
* alſo, [as well as ours;] when he ſays I aſcend 
* unto my Father and your Father, unto my 


God and your God. — But now on the other 
8 « fide, 
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e fide, the Son, when he is compared with the 
« Father, cannot be ſaid to be the God of his 
« Father, but his only-begotten and beloved 
« Sor, and the image of the inviſible God, and 
« the brightneſs of his Father's glory; and ho- 
« nours and worſhips and glorifies his Father, 
„calling him even i God alſo, [as well as 


© urs. 

2 Euſebio dicitur ad ne. ipſe Deus, et 
dne s Steg, verus Deus, ſcilicet comparate ad 
homines, qui alquando dii appellantur : nam com- 
parate ad Patrem, five Deum univerſorum, non 
vere et proprie Deus dicitur, ſecundum Euſebii 
ententiam. 

Ait Filium ago xgovay aiwvian et Teo Tay) uy c, 
id eft, ante ſcccula, produftum : nam ſecula et tem- 
pus omne cum mundo cepiſſe cum multis aliis vete- 
ribus arbitratur, nec vox aww apud Euſebium, 
pro æternitate ante creationem uſquam ſumtur : 
nam hujuſmodi æternitatem in Filio evidenter ne- 
gat. Montfaucon Prælim. ad Euſeb. in Pſalmos, 
p. 24. * 

He ſays of Chriſt, gaſſeioig Ph TH Ta CA d- 
z16, IEOIE 5 Tis walgprins Sache Cd. 
qui prerogativam quidem honaris obtinet principa- 
tum univerſi: æqualem autem cum Patre glo- 
riam in Patris paſſidet regno. Laud. Conſt. i. 
p. 719. | 

Here Valefius tranſlates the text as it ſtands 
in the copies, for which he is not to be blamed, 

and as a fair commentator, obſerves in his notes 
that ige muſt have been thruſt in by ſome 


tranſcriber, and that Euſebius wrote * 
7 
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In gubernatione quidem univerſi Filium ait princi- 
pem locum obtinere : in regno autem Patris ſecun- 
dum. The emendation is unqueſtionably right, 
and the reaſons which Valeſius gives for it are 
unanſwerable. It-is not the buſineſs of a Critic 
or an Editor to make his Author more or leſs 
orthodox than he was, 

In Socrates ii. 37. Valeſius has twice Deum 
et Dominum noſtrum Feſum Chriſtum, where there 
is no Deum in the text, and where they who 
ſpeak are Arian Biſhops. 

Euſebius : "Hdy ys calw Xexoravar mohixelw - 
Taydpoy &uO: Thu Oovyicy & uh Ee on- 
Arras, wg Te vOayails, xai aur; du⁰,j, au- 
T0 ® yuveZi, mv om Weav/uv Orv Kexoov .- 
peg, Certe urbem quandam Chriſtianorum in 
Phrygia milites armati obfidione cinxerunt, inje- 
Hogue igne totam una cum viris et mulieribus ac 
| parvulis Chriſtum omnium Deum ixvocantibus 
concremarunt. viii. 11. wo 

The phraſe, % ir; dj, Os RK, is very 
remarkable; but as it is a manner of ſpeaking 
which Euſebius hath never uſed in any other 
place, and which he has expreſsly condemned, 
I believe it ſhould be, my e wal QA KAI 
Xexoev dFnCowpes, ſupremum Deum et Chriſtum 
invocantes. or, KAI TON Xexco— as De Mart. 
Pal. viii. — &5 mv Tov wy Oe, KAI mv Xe 
oporoyio away. 1b. i. wire wa Ow, KAI pwiver R- 
co (Bacon 'In7gv cporoynoallt. viii. 10. m7 8 
us b¹,jꝭõ weg mv um die Ott xabagc reiraiſig 
— 7 wp Kuppe ? Ino5 Xe And in 
many other places which it is needleſs to cite. 


S 3 Theſe 
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Theſe are not words taken down by fome by. 
ſtander, but the expreſſions of the Hiſtorian, 
deſcribing Chriſtian Martyrs, men, women, and 
children, all praying and dying together ; and 
therefore we muſt expect to find the uſual lan- 
guage and ſtyle of Euſebius. 

See Dr. Clarke Script. Doct. No. 5 39: who 
fays — “ All which by the way, clearly ſhews 
46 5 the ſingle paſſage in Euſebius's account 
« of the Phrygian Martyrs who are repreſented 
« as invocating Chriſt, a in; i See, the 
« God over all, muſt needs have been interpo- 
* lated with the word Cbriſt, as being directly 
* contrary to Euſebius's whole writings in a 
« point which he hath particularly and largely 
«« conſidered.” 

I agree with him, that the place wants emen- 
dation, but I think my conjecture 1 is much-more 

robable. 

Laud. Conſt, i. — Tho Xe gad quozo- 
7 — geg Tov Kug jov Nu Valeſius: reg- 
num Dei confitentes—cum' ad Deum perventſſent. 
De Mart. Pal. vii. He ſhould have tranſlated it, 
Chriſti, and Dominum. 

Euſebius ſays of the Ay; — 25 13 Hales 
ch, run. 

Male Interpres vertit, dignitatis paternæ par- 
ticeps, cum vertendum eſſet, devotus ac dicatus 
cultui Patris. Similis eft inſcriptio illa, que in 
bai ftatuarum quas Imperatoribus dicaverant, vul- 
go legitur, DEVOTVS NVMINI MAIESTATIQVE 
EIvs. Caeterum bac Arianum dogma fapiunt, 


So Valeſius, who tranſlates the place right. 
Laud. 
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Laud. Conſt. vi. p. 729. Eybl & 16 rf an- 
rec neu] A, Tougiode (Dias iviaig © wiyng Ha- 
cs woe £10104 - mv ans wave, za MEI- 
ZONI Steer dag wry, T6 aurs pore 
N, T@ 07, Xowe THY oX@v , rag TS ail 
due ne. Ad hunc modum ſummus onmium 
Imperator, cum avum ſuum totius anni circulb 
hujſmodi” divinæ ſapientiæ  habenis adſtrinxiſſet, 
præſtantiſſimo Moderatori illud regendum tradidit, 
unigenito ſcilicet Verbo, cui, utpote communi om- 
nium rerum conſervatori, hufus univerſi habenas 
commifit. Where Valeſius ſays: 

Majorem apellat Filium, non quidem ipſo Pa- 
tre, ſed reliquis omnibus mujorem intelligent. Ac 
fortafſe ſuſpicetur quiſpiam ab Euſebis ſcriptum 
efſe C ploy. 

It is poſſible that ne is the interpolation of 
ſome tranſcriber, who was offended at the word 
pero; But yet Euſebius might have ſaid na- 
eu, in the ſenſe given to it by Valeſius, and 
therefore it is not neceſſary to alter the text. 

E. H. vii. 19. Tey 18 "Taxwbs H — & det po 
wiOu\ay vor of rid Kale Agony aEimroſe; ade 
Sol Sane et Jacobi cathedram — ad noftra 
uſque tempora conſervatam fratres illius Ecclefie 
Jam inde a majoribus magna proſequuntur reve- 
rentia, 

Here Valeſius, in reverence to this od Elbow- 
Chair, and to holy Reliques, choſe rather to 
encreafe than to leſſen the force of the expreſ- 
ſion T6 ker o)6g. Tegpereav is 70 tate good care of 
any thing, diligenter cuſtodire et curare. 

on FE Euſebius 
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Euſebius in his. firſt book againſt Marcellus 
makes mention of the Trinity, calling the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Spirit, 1 ayiav % paxagay 

N uus TG, the holy, and bleſſed, and my- 
Heal Trinity. So likewiſe, in his Epiſtle to 
Flaccillus, p. 57. and in the: Prep. Evang. xi, 
Clemens Alexandrinus alſo ſays — T1 ayiav Te- 
ada, apud Euſeb. Prep. Ev. xii, 13. and Ori- 
gen Vi. Tom. in Joan. ονπνοτπνπd T e449. 

It hath been obſerved, that Theophilus An- 
tiochenus, who lived in the ſecond century, is 
the firſt in whoſe writings the word Trinity is 
uſed for the Father, Son, and Spirit. At Tg 
nut: 1 401 Tys Te4cud@», 75 Oed, % Tg Ad- 
97 auTg, xai Tis LoPing air. Ad Autol. xi. 15. 

Euſebius cenſures Marcellus for teaching that 
the body of Jeſus Chriſt ſhould ceaſe to exiſt 
after the day of judgment. This is a queſtion 
which, methinks, neither Marcellus nor Euſe- 
bius ſhould have pretended to meddle with and 
to decide. | 
Father Simon hath made ſome remarks 
« upon the Præparatio and the Demonſtratio 
« Evangelica of Euſebius, and upon the editions 
« which we have of thoſe Books. He com- 
« mends the edition of the Preparatia by Vi- 
« gerus the Jeſuit, which indeed is the beſt and 
« the moſt faithful, Yet there are ſome paſ- 
« ſages where this tranſlator ſoftens the A- 
« rjianiſm of Euſebius. See L. vii. 12. and 
' compare this verſion with the original. The 
& Demonſtratio is not ſo well tranſlated, and it is 
by another hand, by Donatus of Verona, = 

«© Nat 
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« hath accommodated Euſebius to his own no- 
« tions, of which diſingenuity a ſpecimen may 
« be ſeen L. v. 3. in the Argument, where Eu- 
« ſebius ſays, word for word, That the ſame 
** prophet in Pſalm cix. acknowledges clearly two 
Lords; the one who is the firſl and the ſu- 
** preme God; the ſecond whom he himſelf; calls his 
« Lord, etc. The Latin Interpreter, inſtead of 
te this, . tranſlates, That the Prophet evidently 
« twice acknowledges the Lord; once when be 
*« ſheaks.of him who is God and Father, and ſe- 
« condly when be ſpeaks of him whom be himſelf 
« calls his Lord. In the Greek it is: do Kugyes 
© guPavng ouwonoyes*' tva mv were gy avw/arw Ov 
cc geuregey, ov au ros tc dvayopiua Kor. 

« Euſebius endeavours afterwards to prove 
« this doctrine, in his Books of Eccigſaſtical 
« Theology, and againſt Marcellus of Ancyra, 
« who was, if we conſider it well, very nearly 
of the ſame ſentiments which Chriſtians. at 
« preſent entertain, 

« I am ſuprized that there ſhould be perſons 
« who pretend to deny that Euſebius was an 
* Arian, if they have peruſed thoſe Books. It 
« would be an infincerity, which would give one 
« a very bad opinion of their probity. I had 
c rather believe that they never examined thoſe 
« Books, or never in the original.” Le Clerc, 
Bibl. A. et M. i. 169. 

It is true that in a multitude of places he 
eſtabliſhes the preeminence * of the Father; but 


* Jn which he followed Origen, who declared himſelf of 
this opinion on all occaſions. Se the Origeniana of Huetius. 


in 
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in other reſpects he endeavoured to ſet the dig- 
nity of the Azy@» very high, as it appears from 
the expreſſions which I have cited, and I ga- 
thered as many as I could find. 0 
The paſſages in Euſebius, which Le Clerc 
produces, to ſhew that he was an Arian, are 
theſe: Oò 38 e]gxen Ha % my Tie 18 Ha)e, 
ob J ny Hates rd Yis* fav yap Cwuradg- 
xa, eg 5a 6 Haie warn, % o Tits e; 1 Was 
6 0p FowrO-, 0 q reg. 36 0D 4 NO., c 3 
My nos; d Þ E ie cptoiwg AN οον)œ%H age 
lere dy vosdiſe· & vn deep, ws il, avi, 1 
ExdTECYX MI,. ann Brie TETW A,. dre 58 
a Milos, gre Mv o dy ein. arke i wewrov % 
rb, rage & Tiny ri Mig Nr, we dy to 
Evite, % T8 robe di. Y Mie altri vnde. 
Non enim 3 Filium Patri, ſed ante fuiſſe 
Patrem, quam Filium, dicimus. Nam fi coexifturi, 
quomoda erit Pater pater et Filius filius? Vel quo- 
modo unus quidem primus, alter vero ſecundus eft ? 
et alter quidem ingenitus, alter autem genitus? Duo 
qurppe ſi ex quo fimiliter cotxiftunt, et equaliter 
honorantur ; intelligi datur aut utrumque, ut dixi, 
ingenitum, aut utrumque genitum efſe. Sed neutruin 
eorum verum: neque enim efſent ingenitum, et geni- 
tum; ſed unum quidem primum et præœſtantius, et 
ordine et honore, ſecundum antecedit; quippe quod 
cauſa fuit ſecundo et exiſtendi et ita exiſtendi. 


Inter Chriflianos Deftores, qui ante Nicanam floruerunt Syno- 
aum, multi de Trinitatis myſlerio parum caute locuti ſunt, etc. 
p- 36. Petavius ſays the ſame. 

Euſebius 
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Euſebius goes on: 

Toy av ny 3 * ubvo/ ah civas ddd oe d 45 
We i vod os N poovoy agu Oecy. #2 

49 Th Wo» Ove TS Oes, * ws dye g 80 . le, 
an Oed, pile v goch ens aneyra. id ars TS d- 
0g. bre 2 ah Sos PM 0 Tice, M' Eu ah 
toc. 45 5e £5, 2 45 annbwos Oro, Als mn pen 
d ws a7 Te, ei J 5 . 0 Ties ahnbues, GAN 
ws ein 78 7 Ants Org ein ay * Sees £74 2 Oeog 5 7 
c Ady -, 2 o ©; 0 ?- N veg Bec. Eundem 
autem et folum verum eſſe docet, per ea que ait: 
ut ſciant te ſolum verum Deum; non quaſi units 
felns fit” Deus, ſed quia unus eft verus Deus, cum 
additamento periieceſſario veri. Nam et ipſe qui 
dem Filius Deus, ſed non verus Deus; unus enim 
eft xt folus, verus Deus, eo quod non babeat ante 
fe guemquam. Quod ſi et ipſe Filius verus eff, at 
feut imago veri Dei, erit Deus, quandoquidem et 
Deus erat Ratio, non tamen ut ſolus verus Deus. 


Epift. ad Euphtat. 
In his Epifile to Alexander of Alexandria, in 


behalf of the Arians, he lays ; ; 

Kai rale ſogeĩ UT Wy 1 vesu ia a, ws AeY0v/ , ors 

0 Tio Gr T8 pry ov» ve 46 ei Tay walſun, 03 
gl ven £au] wy vegteliaſcier, 6 Tos oe WET Oreo uy" 
& s TW ao] ay wien Grlle whpor euro px e THE 
aue Tg vlan, Kea ei o Kal , Alb ixne 
Ot0v Muicaiſſa Ley povorun ws xc νj,je, dn $ % 
T# caldvelg xc Ta wdyſa nemo, JSorioa!le 3 g 0 - 
vice, ama died C,) id Ni MUiti ries 
Ka Eva ο]§ KTIEMA TS Ser reh, GAN &% 
We £0 TWV HN10patwy. ei ) av Th wag aur av vestbdſa 


db, age % D coi Perla. & ® 0poNo yo, 


Twv 
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ny Tie 78 Ot we N wiv, qi & Kai 186 
æidveg x,? avai r, xai Hi, T4 Oel 
iN, WAN BY, Ws £V TEV K(TPaTWW. I J 01 Jann 
ane avrav we &v Meyorlav ir d Tits yaloues ws ww 
Tay Mio parwl” aUTY TETO pl MSYOVIWY, GANG c 
og fa u ori = we EW THY H|ITRATW eg ei u 
cube Tau auto; aPoppun didola eic 70 JInhaGe xa 
AlgCdnnav guack ona xa, FiAsoi, WAnv UTE rid 
Azores ors 6 av my p44 oc nee. Yavpalu 3 et 
quuc ci ig dA er iy. ei 7 (ig £5 0 wv, dn ors 
ir are Yee wav 0,71 xa £51 prer” auny, ti 5 pn 
por@- autre tow 0 do, aA xat Tig 0 wi, Koi 
Og mW ba 0 av i; Greg Þ dv do tin Ta oe. 
Accuſant eos literæ tuæ tanquam dicentes Filium 
ex non exiſtentibus factum eſſe, ſicut unum ex 
omnibus. At illi protulerunt epiſtolam quam ad 
te dederant, in qua fidem ſuam explicantes, ipfis 
verbis hac confitebantur, Legis ac prophetarum 
et Novi Teſtamenti Deum genuiſſe Filium uni- 
genitum, ante tempora mundi, per quem et 
omnia et mundum fecit; genuiſſe autem eum 
non ſpecie tenus ſed vere ſubſiſtentem, propria 
voluntate, immutabilem et inconvertibilem, 
CREATURAM Dei perfectam, ſed non ſicut unam 
ex creaturis. Si ergo literæ ipſorum vera profi- 
tentur, ſcriptum omnino apud te etiam eorum fer- 
tur, in quo confitentur Filium Dei ante tempora 
mundi, per quem et mundum fecit, eſſe im- 
mutabilem, et creaturam Dei perfectam, ſed 
non ut unam creaturarum ; tua vero epiſtola 
eos infimulat, quaſi dicentes Filium factum fuiſſe 
ſicut unam creaturarum ; cum hoc non dixerint, 
fed clare dgfinierint, non efle inſtar unius crea- 

| VEE” turam 
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turarum. Vide annon protinus lis occaſio detur 
adgrediendi, reprebendendi, et calumniandi gu- 
cunque voluerint. Iterum eos accuſabas dicentes, 
ab eo qui erat genitum eſſe eum qui non erat. 
Mirum ſi quis aliter dicere paſſit. Si enim unus 
eſt qui erat, mani feſtum eft ex eo fuiſſe quicquid eſt 
polt eum. Si autem ille ſolus non eſt qui erat, ſed 
te Filius etiam erat, quomodo exiſtentem is qui erat 
genuit? Sic fuiſſent duo qua erant. 

O 79 MH' *"ONTA tee, ſays Euſebius, 
with the Arians. The queſtion is, what he 
means by O N, whether the Se exiſting, or 
the Eternal. If he means the Eternal, he de- 
nies the paſt eternity of the Son; if only the 
Self-exifting, he only denies his Se Hexiſtence. 

Le Clerc charges him with ſhuffling in this 
controverſy, and ſcreening his Arianiſm under 
ambiguities : but why had not Euſebius as good 
a right to interpret the euogo:@» for himſelf, as 
Athanaſius, or Alexander, or other perſons had, 
to put their ſenſe upon it? The Diſputants 
were engaged in a vwouaxiz, a night-ſeirmiſh, 
as Socrates juſtly calls it, and Euſebius ſeems to 
have been willing to comply with the Conſub- 
ſtantialiſts as far as he could, and to interpret 
the Nicene Creed in ſuch a manner, as to make 
it acceptable to the Arians; and the difference, 
at that time, between the two parties was of 
ſuch a kind, that it was not eaſy to be exactly 
determined. | 

Le Clerc had a diſpute with Cave, whom he 
charged with writing the lives of the Fathers 
like a Panegyriſt, and nct as an impartial Hiſto- 

rian, 
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rian, and with vindicating the orthodoxy of 
Euſebius, who, as Cave ſaid, was a Conſubſtan- 
tialiſt, and, as Le Clerc affirmed, was an Arian. 
Amongſt other things, Le Clerc complains that 
certain Divines were far more favourable to the 
Ancient Fathers than to modern writers, and 
would excuſe in the former what they would 
condemn in the latter ; and in this there was too 
much truth. If any one had ſaid to thoſe pa- 
trons of Euſebius; You affirm that Euſebius 
was orthodox, and I grant it: will you then 
permit me to uſe the ſame language, and to 
ſpeak upon the ſubje& as he did? certain I am 
that he could not have obtained their conſent, 
or eſcaped their ſevereſt cenſures and indigna- 
tion. | | 

« Although Euſebius made no difficulty to 
« acknowledge in the Nicene Council that the 
« Son of God was before all ages, and clearly 
rejected the impiety of Arius, who ſaid that 
« he was made out of nothing, and that there 
« was a time when he was not, yet was he very 
« unwilling to admit the word Conſubſlantial, 
« that is, to acknowledge that the Son is of the 
tc ſame ſubſtance with the Father; and when 
« he aſſented to this word, he gave it a ſenſe 
e which will not eſtabliſh the coëquality of the 
« Son, ſince in a letter which he wrote to his 
« own Church to give them an account of his 
conduct, he ſpeaks thus: When it is ſaid that 
« fh Son is conſubſtantial with the Father, the 
« meaning is only that the Son bath no reſemblance 


« tg the creatures which were made by him, but 
hath 
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« hath a perfect reſemblance. to bis Fatber, of 
« whom he was begotten, and not from any other 
% bypoſtefis or ſubfiance.—If One might juſtify 
« Euſebius concerning the divinity of the Son, 
« yet it. would be difficult to defend his notions 
concerning the Holy Ghoſt : for in his Præ- 
e paratio, and Demonſtratio, and Eccleſ. Theo. 
« he affirms that he is not truly God. The Holy 
« Sperat, ſays he, is neither God, nor Son of. God, 
« becauſe he hath not his origin from the Father, 
« like the Son, but is of the number of the things 
« which have been made by the San. This ſhews 
te that Socrates, Sozomen, and ſome Modern 
« Writers, have in vain endeavoured to excuſe 
« him entirely, and on the other hand that it is 
« a great injuſtice to call him Arian, and head 
« of the Arians, as Jerom hath done. Euſe- 
« bius was not author of any new Formularies 
„ of Faith, he conducted no intrigues to ruin 
% Athanaſius and his partizans : he would much 
e rather have been inſtrumental in pacifying and 
« reuniting the two parties, — | doubt not but 
te that his many amiable qualities cauſed him 
e to be ſet down in the number of Saints in 
« ſome ancient Martyrologies. It is true that 
« he hath not remained in quiet poſſeſſion of 
« this title: but, in my opinion, it were a te- 
* merity to judge him abſolutely unworthy of 
« it.” Du Pin. | 
Euſebius teſtifies that in his time there were 
ſome ſlender remains of miraculous gifts and 
powers. Speaking of the miracles of Chriſt, 
believed by Chriſtians upon ſufficient evidence, 


he 
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he adds; 8Z1ra5a wap iu % Ge Cu 3 srk- 
gan Wexypdruy capgyay— 0 wv aung KU. iu 

eio4r1 %, vy ois dy ee, pureg TE The autg duvd 

ive tile. Exquifita ſane hac a nobis ex- 
plorataque ſunt, alits quoque evidentibus rebus — 
quibus ipſe Dominus nofter etiam nunc iis quos 
dignos putaverit, exigua quædam ſue virtutis figna 

oftendere conſueverit. Dem. Ev. iii. p. 109. 
Tis 5 8x older ewe ow aury Th T8 Ino many eo, 
x ouy Oxai; xalapu/aray wav 73 aiporw tvyo c- 
Adem 1jpl Oi xiv , gie. deb mas dai pus S av 
audbag bon aryl, dg Th TAY KONGGICON % (BaTaviouay 
Tic oixetaes Outs, T& Ind h Ou, e 
TE 8 wergæ ge: TY rij Y ο ouva pers. Quis aut- 
em ignorat noſtræ eſſe conſuetudints, ipſo Feſu nomine, 
et puri ſimis precibus omnem Dæmonum vexationem 
abigere? — Haodie quogue omnis Demon, omni ſque 
impurus Spiritus ita Jeſu nomen exhorret, ut unum 
aliquid eorum que ipſius naturam caſtigandi ac tor- 
quendi vim habeat, aufertque ſe illico, et concedit : 
tantam ſentit illius nominis vim. Dem. Ev. iii. 

12. | 
f « Conſtantia, the Siſter of Conſtantine, wrote 
« to Euſebius, to defire him to ſend her a cer- 
te tain image, which was ſuppoſed to be the 
« image of Jeſus Chriſt; for Euſebius himſelf 
« tells us that in his time there were to be ſeen 
« pictures of our Saviour, of St. Peter, and of 
« St. Paul, and that he had ſeen at Paneas a 
« ſtatue of Chriſt, which the woman was faid 
*« to have erected who had been cured by him 
« of a bloody-flux. Euſebius returned an anſwer 
« to Conſtantia, of which we have only ſome 
C3 fragments 
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fragments remaining. It appears that he 
« would not ſend it to her: but as to the rea- 
« ſons for his refuſal, it is not eaſy to compre- 
hend the ſolidity of them. All that can be 
« ſaid is that hie endeavours to take her off from 
« contemplating the human nature of Chriſt, 
« and to induce her rather to confider his Divi- 
© nity. But he ſeems to go ſo far as to ſay that 
« his humanity had. ceaſed after his aſcent into 
ei heaven, and he hath been accuſed of enter- 
„ taining this opinion. | 

« The Enemies of holy Images have made 
« uſe of this letter, and they who have refuted 
« them Have allowed it to be genuine, but main- 
i tain that it was of no authority and weight, 
« as coming from an Arian.— It is certain that 
« Euſebius ſeems not much to approve the uſe 
« of images; and yet himſelf gives us reaſon to 
« think that God approved of them, when he 
« ſpeaks of the miracles which were faid to be 
e wrought by the ſtatue of Chriſt that was at 
&« Paneas ; for he dares not maintain that what 
« was related concerning it was falſe,” Tille- 
mont, H. E. vii. 43. 

Euſebius relates the ſtory of the ſtatue at 
Paneas, as an hiſtorian, and gives it with an 
Heye, as a thing generally believed. He adds, 
for the ſake of thoſe who had ears to hear, that 
the Gentiles, who received miraculous favours 
from Chriſt or from his Apoſtles, might in all 
probability have honoured their benefactors by 
making ſtatues and pictures of them, aragxPu- 
vu, Wuncy ournfeic, indiſcreetly and according to 

Vor. II. * Pagan 
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Pagan cuſtom ; which ſhews that he was no 
friend to holy images, and to image-worſhip, 
and that he foreſaw the bad uſe which would 
ſoon be made of theſe repreſentations. E. H, 
vii. 18. See alſo S. Baſnage Ann. i. 307. 

Nicephorus reviles Euſebius as an enemy to 
holy images, as an Arian, and worſe than an 
Arian, on account of this wicked letter of his 
to Conſtantia, Le Clerc, Bibl. A. et M. xxiv. 3. 

« The ſecond general Council of Conſtanti- 
«« nople, aſſembled by Conſtantine, whom the 
« Image-mongers impudently called Coprony- 
« nus, had condemned Images, and had made 
« uſe of a paſſage from the Hiſtory of the Apo- 
« ſtle St. John by Leucius, of which here is the 
« ſubſtance : 

« A Chriſtian, called Lycomedes, had got a 
« pourtrait made of this 1 who ſeeing a 
picture in the houſe of his diſciple, and not 
« knowing whom it repreſented, ſaid to Lyco- 
« medes, What is the meaning of this image, 
« and for whom of your Gods is it made? I ſee 
« that you have not yet entirely renounced the 
« cuſtoms of the Gentiles. Lycomedes anſwered, 
« I acknowledge only one God, namely him 
«« who hath reſtored life to me and to my wife. 
« But, if, after that God, one may call Gods 
«« thoſe good men who are our benefactors, you 
< yourſelf are the God whom that image repre- 
« ſents. It is you whom I crown, it is you 
« whom I love, and whom I honour, as the 
« faithful guide who hath conducted me to the 
« ſource of all bleſſings. You banter me, my 
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« ſon, ſaid St. John, you are not in earneſt, and 
« you cannot make me believe that this is my 
picture. Then Lycomedes having reached a 
« Jooking-glaſs gave it to St. John, who diſcern- 
« ing his own countenance, and comparing it 
« with the picture, As the Lord liveth, ſaid 
« he, it is true that this image reſembles me, 
« but, my ſon, you have done a Wrong thing. 

«« The Biſhops of the ſecond Nicene Council 
« inveigh, as we may ſuppoſe, againſt the Au- 
« thor of this relation, and againſt thoſe who had 
« dared to make uſe of it. And indeed the 
« witneſs was good for nothitig, he was an He- 
e retic and an Impoſtor, But as to the ſtory it- 
« ſelf, there is nothing in it contrary to the 
« Apoſtolical ſpirit, or to the faith and practice 
te of the ancient Church. If it be not true, it 
« carries no ſmall appearance of truth, and no- 
« thing brings it into ſuſpicion, but the Relater. 
© That is more than can be ſaid of an heap of 
e authorities and teſtimonies urged by theſe Ni- 
« cene Biſhops, where the facts are evidently 
ee falſe, the books certainly ſpurious, and, the 
« authors moſt impudent and audacious liars, 
« This will appear a little rough, but it is very 
true, and there is no occaſion to uſe any cere- 
« mony with ſuch difingenuous and dithoneſt 
* men.” Beanſobre, Hiſt. de Man. i. 389. See 
alſo Fleury H. E. T. ix. p. 543. 

Euſebius ſubjoined to his Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 
ſtory an Oration of Conſtantine. It was com- 
poſed in Latin by the Emperor, and tranſlated 
into Greek by a very bad hand. It is alſo hs” 
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of faults : rot mendis inquinata eft, ſays Valeſius, 
ut pene ſatius fuerit eam non extare. 

The Pagans, ſays Conſtantine in this Oration, 
may be convinced of the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, 
210 Torg £45) av Neyoig aiotuwow. Si quidem ſuorum 
ſermonibus fidem velint adhibere. 

He appeals to the teſtimony of the Erythræan 
Sibyl, and therefore I believe it ſhould be — 
Tel; £awlay Noyiew— If they will give credit to their 
own oracles. c. 18. 


Tuus much concerning Euſebius ; to which 
it may be proper to join a few remarks on the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians who are his uſual com- 
panions, Socrates, Sozomen, etc. 

« Reading, in his edition of the Eccleſiaſtical 
« Hiſtorians, has joined to the notes of Valeſius 
« ſuch obſervations of modern authors as he had 
« picked up here and there. They might as 
© well have been placed at the end of the Book, 
« ſince they are much inferior to thoſe of Vale- 
« ſlus, both for ſtile and matter, and appear 
« with the ſame diſadvantage as an ordinary 
« painting placed by the work of an eminent 
« Maſter. 

e Valeſius dedicated his work to the Clergy 
« of France, from whom he had a penſion. He 
« was ſadly afraid of offending certain perſons, 
« who hold this Maxim, That when an opi- 
nion ſerves to ſupport a good cauſe, it may 
« be piouſly believed, and it muſt not be at- 
ce tacked, be it ever ſo falſe and fooliſh.” Le 
Clerc, Bibl. A. et M. T. xvi. The misfortune 


18, 
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is, that theſe certain perſons are to be found, and 
to be felt, not only in the Church of Rome, but 
every where elſe. 

Socrates was born early in the fifth century, 
and educated at Conſtantinople. He profeſſed 
the Law, and pleaded at the Bar, and thence 
was called Scholafticus, the name which was 
then given to Advocates, He wrote an Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory with much accuracy and judi- 
ciouſneſs, and with much plainneſs and ſimpli- 
city of ſtyle, avoiding all rhetorical flouriſhes. 
He is ſuſpected by ſome of having been a No- 
vatian, but Valeſius defends him, and acquits 
him of the charge, Vit. Socr. Yet he certainly 
entertained a very favourable opinion of that 
ſect. See vi. 21. and the notes of Valeſius. He 
was a prudent, cool, and moderate man, who 
made no ſeruple to commend what he thought 
commendable in Chriſtians of all parties, and 
though he calls the ſociety of the Orthodox the 
Church, yet he did not believe that all they who 
ſeparated themſelves from it were therefore pro- 
fligate people and reprobates. As he was a Law- 
yer, ſays Le Clerc, he had learned and acquired 
from the courſe of his ſtudies a moderation and 
an equity rarely to be found in the Eccleſiaſtics 
of that time. Upon all occaſions he declares 
himſelf openly againſt perſecution, and appears 


Julian, ſays he, did not attack the Chriſtians with the 
cruelty of a Diocletian, and yet he may truly be ſaid to have 
perſecuted them; for Icall it perſecution to moleſt in any man- 
ver thoſe who lead quiet and peaceable lives. iwypey ot At- 
T1 r o οο- rap Ales robe nu clas. 111. 12. 


1 3 a true 
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a true friend to liberty civil and religious. Only 
in the affair of miracles he was too eaſy of be- 
lief, and hath diſgraced himſelf and his Hiſtory 


by relating ſome fooliſh ſtories of the marvellous 


kind, 

| Hermias Sozomenus was alſo a Lawyer. His 
ſtyle is rather more elegant than that of Socrates; 
but in judgment he is not equal to him. Being 
of a family wbich had exceflively admired the 
Monks, and himſelf born and bred up in Palz- 
ſtine, and educated at the Feet of thoſe Gama- 
liels, he contracted a ſuperſtitious and trifling 
turn of mind, and an amazing credulity — 
Monkiſh miracles, and in this reſpect became, 
magnus nugarum helluo. He ſpeaks of the bene- 
fit which bimſelf had received from the inter- 
ceſſion of Michael the Arch- angel. ii. 3. | 

He and Socrates were contemporaries, and 
lived in the time of Theodoſius Junior. As 
hiſtorians, they ſo often and fo largely coincide, 
that the one muſt have tranſcrjbed the other, 

nd there is reaſon to think that Socrates wrote 
firſt, and that Sozomen was the copiſt. See Va- 
leſius Vit. Soz. 

8. Baſnage concludes that theſe two Lawyers 
could not have had much practice and many 
Briefs, ſince they found time to write Eccleſia- 
ſtical Hiſtories. Sozomeno in ea arte conſtituto 
multum otii ex cauſarum penuria contigiſſe eo li- 
quet, quod ad Hiſtoriam ſcribendam ſe converterit. 
Ann. iii. 395. His argument is both uncivil 
and inconcluſive. 

2 Thes- 
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« Theodoret is, in my opinion, one of the 
« moſt valuable of the Fathers. He is learned, 
« he reafons well, eſpecially in his Dialogues 
« againſt the Greek hereſies of his times: he is 
« a good literal interpreter of the Scriptures. I 
« cannot help admiring his prudence and his 
% moderation, when I confider that he ended 
« his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory at the time when 
« the Neſtorian quarrels began, in which he 
« was fo deeply intereſted. But I fear, his zeal 
« againſt heretics impoſed upon him almoſt as 
« much as his admiration for the Heroes of the 
« Aſcetic life, with whom he was charmed. 
«« Monafteries have undoubtedly ſent forth great 
e men into the world; but theſe diſciples of the 
« Monks contracted there in their youth a ſu- 
« perſtitious diſpoſition, which is hardly ever 
« thrown off; and the weak fide of this able 
« man ſeems to have been an exceſſive credulity.” 
Beauſobre Hiſt. de Man. T. i. p. 226. 
Theodoret's learning and abilities were great, 
but he wanted the calmneſs and moderation and 
impartiality which are requiſite in an Hiſtorian. 
He cannot ſpeak of the Arians, and of the Em- 
peror Julian, without loſing his temper ; he hath 
given a good character to ſome worthleſs men, 
becauſe he thought them orthodox ; and in the 
point of miracles, he was either credulous be- 
yond all meaſure, or he judged it expedient to 
Keep up devotion and piety in the common peo- 
ple by feeding them with Legends ſuited to 
their taſte, 
T 4 Whatever 
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Whatever was his reaſon for it, he wrote the 
Lives of the moſt eminent Monks, in which we 
find a beggar who died ſuddenly whilſt he was 
acting the dead man to get alms from a Saint, 
and then was raiſed to life again; an hermit fed 
by a lion, who uſed to bring him dates in his 
pocket ; apples ſent from heaven to the Monks ; 
a dead man declaring who had murdered him; 
Jews conducted by lions ; the Emperor's fick 
horſe cured by a Monk, who anointed his belly 
with holy oil, and made him drink ſome water 
fanRified with the ſign of the Croſs ; together 
with the marvellous exploits of Symeon Stylites, 
etc, A work how unworthy of Theodoret ! 

Dans ce fac ridicule ou Scapin S envelope, 
Je ne reconnoie plus 1' Auteur du Miſanthrope. 

Du Pin mentions this Book and theſe miracles 
in a way which ſhews that he gave little cre- 
dence to them, and this might help to draw 
upon him a perſecution from thoſe who perhaps 
believed them no more than he. 

Amongſt the Solitary Saints celebrated by 
Theodoret, there was one who wore the ſame 
coat all his life, putting a patch where it was 
torn, from time to time. It would haye been 
a proper Subject for a metaphy ſicotheological 
debate in the fifth century, whether this conti- 
nued to be the ſame coat under all theſe changes, 
and it would have furniſhed a fair opportunity 
for viſions, revelations, and miracles, in con- 
firmation of the identity or diverſity of the holy 
Tunic, and then for cenſures and excommuni- 
cations. 

In 
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In his writings againſt Heretics of all deno- 
minations, he makes no mention of the Origen- 
iſts, or of the Pelagians, whence it is probable 
that he thought them innocent. He himſelf 
hath affirmed that Infants are without Sin; 
which ſmells ſtrongly of Pelagianiſm. 

He attacked Cyril of Alexandria, and he 
wrotc in defence of Theodorus Mopſueſtenus, 
an honeſt and a learned man, who had the miſ- 
fortune to diſpleaſe boobies; and this is the 
reaſon why he is not called Saint Theodoret. But 
he is called Maxagus, the Bleſſed Theodoret, which 
is almoſt as good; and the title of Saint became 
inſignificant, or rather ridiculous, when it was 

iven to ſuch men as Cyril. 

Contra Cyrillum ſcribere, idem pene eſt quod 
gdverſus Synodum Oecumenicam cut prefuit Cyril- 
lus. Itaque Nicephorus — diſerte affirmat Theo- 
doritum contra tertiam Oecumenicam Synodum 
ſeriphiſte. Atque idcirco, tametfi de Eccleſia Ca- 
thohca optime meritus fuerit, nec natalis ejus dies 
annua commemoratione honoratus ei, nec ipſe inter 
anctes Patres locum ſuum habet in Menologio. 
Valeſius Prefar. 

Here we ſee one of the bad effects of a ſuper- 
ſtitious veneration for General Councils. The 
reputation of Theodoret muſt be blaſted, be- 
cauſe he darcd to oppoſe Cyril, Cyril who was 
Lord Preſident of the factious Council-of Ephe- 
ſus, and who diſturbed the whole Chriſtian world 
with his quarrels and his anathematiſms. 

Faucibus ingentem fumum (mirabile dittu } 
Evomit, involvitque domum cahgine caca, 


Praſpectum 
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Proſpectum eripiens oculis; glomeratque ſub antre 
Fumiferam noctem, commixtis igne tenebris. 
Virgil. Zn. viii. 252. 
Anathematiſmi ejus, fi verum volumus, et ob- 
feart ſunt, et doctrinæ Neſtor peregrini. Eorum 
et nonnulli, primd quidem ſpecie, pietatem non re- 
dolent. S. Baſnage, Ann. iii. 337. 

Theodoret was accuſed of being a Neſtorian; 
a dreadful accuſation in thoſe days, when it was 
a far greater crime to have thought Neſtorius 
innocent, than to have worſhiped Judas Iſcariot, 
or an Egyptian Monkey. But the Neſtorian 
controverſy was fo perplexed on both fides, and 
involved in ſo many and fo great difficulties, 
that the Contenders ſhould have agreed in tole- 
rating each other. 

Theodoret was contemporary with Socrates 
and Sozomen, and ſeems to have written after 
them both, for his hiſtory often ſupplies the 
deficiencies in theirs. | 
Porro de hiftoria Theodoriti optime omnino judi- 
cavit Photius in Bibliotbeca. Ejus flylum ait 
praftantiorem efſe Socratis et Sozomeni fiyls. 
Perſpicuum enim eſſe et grandem, nec tamen re- 
dundantem, fed Hiſtoriæ rerum Ecclgſiaſticarum 
aptiſſime convententem: niſi quod tranſlationibus 
interdum utitur audacius, et, ut ita dicam, puti- 
de. — Hud praterea in hiſtoria Theodoriti repre- 
hendendum mibi videtur, quod in toto opere nullam 
notam temporum adbibuit. Valeſius. 

Theodoret's character may be found in an 
Epiſtle which he wrote to a man of quality, 
and a Conſul, in which he thought it * 

3 or 
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for his juſtification to give ſome account of 
himſelf, 

My parents, ſays he, before I was conceived, 
made a vow to God that they would conſecrate 
me to his ſervice, and they educated me accord- 
ing to their promiſe. After having paſſed my 
firſt days in a Monaſtery, I was ordained Biſhop 
againſt my inelination. For twenty-five years 
I haye ſo lived in that ſtation, as never to be at 
variance, never to proſecute any one at law, or 
to be proſecuted, The ſame I can fay of all 
the pious Clergy who are under my inſpection, 
none of whom was ever ſeen in any court of 
juſtice, Neither I. nor my domeſtics ever re- 
ceived the ſmalleſt preſent from any perſon, not 
even a loaf or an egy. My patrimony I gave 
away long agoe to the poor, and I have made 
no new acquiſitions. I have neither houſe, nor 
land, nor money, nor a ſepulcre where my 
friends may lay my body when I die. I am 
poſſeſſor of nothing, ſave the poor raiment 
which I wear. Out of the Eccleſiaſtical reve- 
nues I have built Portico's, and two very large 
bridges, and put the public baths in good con- 
dition, I found the city without water, and 
the inhabitants abliged to go to the river to 
fetch it. I built them an Aqueduct, which ſup- 
plies them plentifully. I found eight villages 
infected with the hereſy of the Marcionites, and 
one full of Eunomians, and another of Arians. 
I have converted them all, yet not without in- 
curring much danger, having been often * 

ed, 
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ed, wounded, ſtoned, and reduced to death's 
door. Epiſt. 8 1. et Epil. 113. ad Leon. 

Thus Theodoret was w extremely poor, and 
therefore not qualified to contend with Cyril, 
who was rich, and drew over the Emperor to 
his fide, by bribing an Eunuch who governed 
his Royal Maſter. 

During the Neſtorian quarrel, when the Em- 

eror ſent a letter to Theodoret, to let him know 
that, if he would not ſubmit, he ſhould be de- 
poſed and removed, he laughed at the threaten- 
ing, knowing that he had nothing to loſe, ex- 
cept his garment, and that ſome friend would 
give him another, and not let him go naked; 
but the Chriſtians in his Dioceſe were all greatly 
alarmed with the fear of being deprived of him, 
and earneſtly importuned him to come to ſome 
accommodation for their ſakes. His Dioceſe 
was large, and contained eight hundred pariſhes. 

Theodoret, ſpeaking of the violent and cruel 
perſecution raiſed againſt Chryſoſtom and his 
friends, ſays, Porro quot Epiſcopi ejus cauſid 
pulli ſint Ecclefiis, et in extremos imperi Romani 
fines deportati, quot item Monachi eandem cala- 
mitatem per pelſi ſint, ſuperfluum arbitror comme- 
morare, et prolixam hiſtoriam texere : preſertim 
cum ea que triſtia ſunt, contrabenda | cenſeam, 
et Auttorum qui ejuſdem nobiſcum ſunt fidei, 
errata obtegenda, v. 34. 


m Auguſtin was as poor as Theodoret, and ſo was Pauli- 
nus, biſhop of Nola, who had parted with great poſſeſſions. 
* Tneodoſius Junior. 


But 
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But if Chriſtians, giving a looſe to pride, in- 
ſolence, and revenge, treat their brethren and 
their betters with the utmoſt inhumanity, and 
do what an honeſt Pagan would bluſh to do, is 
an Hiſtorian to ſpare them, and to draw a veil 
over their iniquities, Secauſe they were orthodox ? 

As I cannot commend Theodoret for this re- 
mark, ſo I think him very diſcreet for ſaying 
nothing in his Hiſtory concerning Cyril, except 
theſe few words: Erat eo tempore Epiſcopus 
Alexandria Cyrillus, T heophil: fratris filius, qui 
patruo in Epiſcopatu ſucceſſerat, v. 38. As he 
had been at variance with Cyril, he did well to 
paſs him by without praiſe or cenſure, eſpecially 
if we confider how many things he might juſtly 
have ſaid againſt him. 

A very ample account of Theodoret may be 
found in Tillemont H. E. xv. 207. Du Pin B. 
E. iv. Fleury H. E. and Couſin, who tranſlated 
Theodoret's Hiſtory into French ; and they are 
all friends and favourers of this Prelate. Father 
Garnier publiſhed an additional Volume to the 
works of Theodoret, and Diſſertations upon his 
life and writings, with a view to infult him, to 
run him down as an heretic, and to cenfure 
him upon all occaſions. If Theodoret had been 
a Damaſus, a Cyril, a Thomas Becket, a Kalen- 
dar Saint, Garnier would have paid him more 
reſpect. | 

The fifth General Council, at Conſtantinople 
A. D. 553, thought fit to condemn the impious 
writings of Theodoret relating to Cyril and the 
Neſtorian quarrels. 


EvA- 
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EvacRlus was a Lawyer, and a Pleader, as 
it ſeems, at Antioch. He wrote an hiſtory from 
A. D. 431. to A. D. 594. 

Cæterum laudanda eft in primis Evagrii dili- 
gentia, qui cum hiſtoriam Ecclgſiaſticam ſcribere 
agreſſus eſſet, quacunque ad id argumentum ſpecta- 
bant, ex optimis ſcriptoribus collegit.— Stylus quo- 
gue ejus non improbandus eſt: habet enim elegan- 
tiam et venuſtatem, ut teſtatur etiam Photius. Sed 
quod præcipue in Evagrio laudandum eſt, ex Græ- 
cis Ecclefaſiice hiſtoriæ ſcriptoribus, ſolus hic 
rectæ ſidei doctrinam integram atque illibatam ſer- 
vavit, ut poſt Photium obſervavit Baronius. Illud 
tamen in eo reprehenfionem meretur, quod non tan- 
tam diligentiam adbibuit in conquirendis antiquita- 
tis Ecclefiaſtice monumentis, quantam in legendis 
profams ſcriptoribus. — Stylus preterea pleriſque 
in locis redundat ac luxuriat, ut recte judicavit 
Photius, Valeſius. | 

A fabulofis narrationibus non nimis alienum 
eſſe Evagrium ſcribit Caſaubonus. Fabricius, 
B. Gr. | | | 

Quæ de imaginibus, reliquiis, miraculis, Eva- 
grius multa habet, ipfius Hiſtoriam in commenda- 
tione non ponunt. 8. Baſnage Ann. iii. 921. 

This is ſaying too little; for in points of the- 
ological controverſy, Evagrius was an injudici- 
ous prejudiced zealot, and in the article of mi- 
racles a moſt ridiculous and contemptible bigot. 

But then, as Photius, Baronius, and Valeſius 
obſerve, he was always. on the right fide of the 

ueſtion, which is more than can be ſaid of any 
other Greek writer of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and 
which 
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which attones even for want of common ſenſe, 
and ſets him above Euſebius and Socrates ; for 
Socrates, ſays Tillemont, was a Lawyer, and 
very ignorant of the ſpirit and diſcipline of the 
Church. Hence it comes to paſs that be commends 
equally either Catholics or Heretics, when they 
did things which ſeemed to him ta be commendable. 
Hol 3. D- 260 433... 8 
Theodorus Byzantius, Lector majoris Eccleſie 
Conſtantinopolitanæ, duplex opus Hiſtoriæ Eccleſi- 
aſticæ conſeript Primum opus nihil aliud erat 
quam Hiſtoria Tripartita, duobus libris compre- 
benſa, quam ex Socrate, Sozomeno, ac Theodorito- 
unum in corpus collegerat.— Secundum opus duobus 
pariter libris comprehenſum fuit, quibus res in Ec- 
clefia geſtas ab ts temporibus in quibus defierat So- 
crates, uſque ad principatum Fuſlini ſenioris com- 
plexus eff.— Utinam vero Hiſtortam Ecclefiaſticam 
Theodori integram hodie haberemus. Multa enim, 
ſeitu 8 5 in ea continebantur : Conſulatus quo- 
que quibus quidque geſtum fuerat, accurate erant 
adſcripti, ut patet ex fragmentis.Valeſius. 
Phileftorgius lived in the fourth and fifth cen- 
tury. His Hiſtory reached from A. D. 300. to 
A. D. 42 5. It is loſt, in a great meaſure, and 
there only remains an Epitome, or Extracts from 
it, made by Photius, and a few fragments. 
Philoſtorgius was an Eunomian: he cenſures 
the Semiarians, as well as the Conſubſtantialiſts, 
and defends the Arians and the Eunomians. 
Narrat autem Philoſtorgius fere contraria omni- 
bus Ecclefiaſticis Hiſtoricis, laudibus extollens quas 
novit Arianiſmo infectos, et convieys Ortbodoxos 
perſungens : 
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perfundens : ita ut hoc ejus opus non tam Hiſtorid 
MN videatur, quam hereticorum laudatio, cum 
nuda et mera vituperatione atque accuſatione Ca- 
tholicorum. Stylus illi comptior; et potticts fine 
tedio, minime er ingratis vocibus utitur. T; ropi 
quogue ac ver 2 fignificantia gratiam ipſi cum ju- 
cunditate conciliant. Nifi quod interdum auda- 
cius ipſis, vel nimium detortis utendo, in frigidum 
et importunum ſermonem incidit. Ornatur ab illo 
varie oratio, vel ad ſatietatem; ita ut in obſcu- 
ritatem, nec eam ſemper gratam, occulte trabatur 
auditor. Sæpe etiam ſententias apte ſuits locis 
inſerit. — Ipſe vero ſeriptor mendax eft, et a fa- 
bulis minime abſtinent. — Miraculorum vero et 
vitæ gratia laudat Euſebium Nicomediæ Epiſco- 
pum, quem etiam Magnum nominat, et Theophilum 


Indum, aligſque complures, etc. Photius. 


In theſe extracts of Philoſtorgius, Photius 
often begins a ſection with, O bee, 6 Oido- 
wevdng, I The Impious Wretch, the Liar, the Ene- 
my of God, the Dotard, etc. ſays ſo and fo, — 
But this was the way of Greek writers in all 
times, as Cicero obſerves. Sit iſta in Græcorum 
levitate perverfitas, qui maledictis inſectantur eos 
a quibus de veritate diſſentiunt. De Fin. 11. 

With all his defects, his credulity, and par- 


tiality to his ſect (of which he had a large ſhare) 


it is to be wiſhed that we had Philoſtorgius en- 


tire; for he wrote the Hiſtory of his own times, 


and of ſome perſons whom he knew and with 
whom he had converſed. It would not be 
amiſs to have one Arian Hiſtorian to compare 


with the Conſubſtantialiſts. He had picked up 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral miracles wrought by Arian Biſhops. The 
Homoouſians rejected them with diſdain, and yet 
boaſted of miracles equally improbable. 
Theodoſius the firſt was a warm Conſubſtan- 
tialiſt, and was perpetually making abſurd and 
ſevere laws againſt heretics; yet Philoſtorgius 
obſerves that he was 2 proſperous Prince, and 
bleſſed with ſucceſs in all his undertakings, and 
ſuppoſes that Providence thus recompenſed him 
for his zeal 3 Paganiſm, p. 539. He alſo 
ſpeaks very handſomely of Apollinaris, Baſil, 
and Gregory Nazianzen, and obſerves that of 
all the Conſubſtantialiſts they were the moſt 
eminent for learning, eloquence, and elegance 
of ſtyle, and that Athanaſius compared to them 
was a mere child, and a ſuperficial writer. 
Apollinaris, though ranked amongſt Heretics 
for reaſons mentioned above, yet joined with the 
Conſubſtantialiſts againſt Arianiſm. 


Tur Laws of Conſtantine, moſt of which 
may be found in the Theodoſian Code, are re- 
markable on one account or other. 

Several of them are humane and charitable, 
and ſuch as the ſpirit of Chriſtianity would na- 
turally ſuggeſt, , 

He and his ſucceſſors made decrees which 
muſt have continually releaſed multitudes from 
ſlavery. 

He aboliſhed the cruel puniſhment of cruci- 
fixion, and of breaking the legs, and of mark- 


ing the face with a hot * s; 
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Si quis in Ludum fuerit, vel in Metallum, pro 
criminum deprehenſorum qualitate, damnatus, mi- 
nime in ejus facie ſcribatur : dum et in manibus 
et in ſuris paſſit pena damnationis una ſcriptione 
comprehendi : Quo facies, que ad ſimilitudinem 
pulchritudinis caleſits eft figurata, minime macu- 
letur. Cod. Th. L. ix. Tit. 40. p. 293. et Go- 
thofred. 

The Pagans uſed to ſtigmatize themſelves 
(but not in the face) out of religion. See Van 
Dale Diſſert. p. 64. and Grotius ad Apocal. xiii, 
p. 1205, and the Commentators on Levit. xix. 
28. Soldiers were allo ſtigmatized. 

He made a law againſt Gladiatorial ſhews, 
which however continued, till Honorius put 
an end to that wicked diverſion, A. D. 403. 

Cruenta ſpectacula in otio civili et domeſtica 
guiete non placent : Quapropter, qui omnino Gla- 
diatores eſſe probibemus, eos qui forte delictorum 
cauſa hanc conditionem atque ſententiam mereri 
eonſueverant, metallo magis facies inſervire, ut 
fine fanguine ſcelerum ſuorum panas agnoſcant. 
Cod. Th. L. xv. Tit. 12. p. 395. 

It would amaze one to conſider how many 
lives had been thrown away in theſe combats. 
Credo, ſays Lipſius, imo ſcio nullam bellum tan- 
tum cladem vaſiitatemque generi humano intuliſſe, 
quam hos ad voluptatem ludos. Mentior fi non 
unus aliquis menſis Europe ſtetit vicenis capitum 
wnllibus, aut trecenis. Saturn. i. 12. | 
He forbad the Tax-gatherers to ſeize upon 
mens labouring ſervants, or oxen, for the pay- 


ment of debts to the government, Even com- 
mon 
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mon prudence required this moderation, becauſe 
ſuch violent methods would have reduced far- 
mers to a ſtate of beggary, and ſo have made 
them for ever unable to pay their taxes; ex guo 
tributorum inlatio retardatur. Cod. Th. L. ii. 
Tit. xxx. p. 224. 

Zoſimus ſays that he oppreſſed the poor, 
and uſed them cruelly to make them pay their 
taxes. L. ii. but Zoſimus was a bigotted 
Pagan. 

He reſtrained exorbitant uſury or intereſt, al- 
lowing at the ſame time that which was fair 
and reaſonable. The Clergy were forbidden by 
Eccleſiaſtical Canons to receive any intereſt at 
all, and the Senators by the Civil Laws were 
reſtrained from receiving as much as was per- 
mitted to other perſons. 

The Fathers, who condemned all uſury iti 
general, did not conſider that their ſcheme was 
practicable only in the Republic of Ideas, and 
that the Roman Empire could no more ſubſiſt 
without money lent and borrowed upon inteteſt, 
than without air and water. Cod. Th. L. ii. 
Tit. xxxiii. p. 230. See Barbeyrac, Morale des 
Peres, p. 144. and an ingenious Treatiſe de Fæ- 
nore et Juris by G. Noodt. 

He ordered that priſoners ſhould be well uſed; 
and conveniently lodged, and made laws in fas 
vour of ſlaves and of debtors. 

He appointed that poor parents ſhould be re- 
lieved out of the Treaſury, to prevent the ex- 


poſing and murdering of children. 
U 2 He 
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He made a very ſevere law againſt rapes, in 
which he. decreed that nurſes, who aſſiſted in 
ſeducing or ſtealing away virgins, ſhould have 
melted Jead poured down their throats; a bar- 
barous and brutiſh puniſhment, He is ſuppoſed 
to have ordered all who were guilty in this af- 
fair to be burnt and caſt to the beaſts. 

His ſon Conſtans mitigated ſome of the ſe- 
verity of his Father's edict ; but appointed that 
ſlaves who were found guilty ſhould be burnt, 
Cod. Th. L. ix. Tit. xxiv. p. 189. etc. and Va- 
lefius on Sozom. 1. 9. | 
He reſtrained the frequency of divorces upon 
flight occaſions, but admitted them for other 
cauſes beſides adultery; and yet more liberty 
was taken by the Romans in the affair of di- 
vorce than the laws of Conſtantine allowed, 
Cod. Th. L. iii. Tit. xiii. p. 310. et Gothofred. 

He exempted the Clergy from the * burden 
of civil offices, which was often very heavy. 
This law, if I were not an intereſted perſon, I 
ſhould venture to commend as reaſonable. To 


julian aboliſhed theſe exemptions, and obliged the Clergy 
to ſerve civil offices. His Law is, Decuriones, qui ut-Chri- 
fliam declinant munia, revocentur. See Cad. Theod. L. xiii. 
Tit. i. p. 7. and L. xii. Tit. i. De Decurionibus, p. 336, &c. 
and Gothofred. KAngxzs Hi oaoay ariAaay Xa TTY »þ 
Ta Cilnpioic GQHAET?. Xa TE br dd Neu VIALS dvi, 
x Tois He νpioig ut. Et Clericis quidem immunitatem 
omnem atque honorem, et annonas ademit : legeſque in eorum gra- 
tiam latus abrogavit : ipſos denique curiis rſlituit. Sozom. v. 5. 
Tas iv xAngu ͤ xl flug tis 1 rd Aννu&n Avis pięt Neilugyiau. 
Eos qui clera adſcripti erant, ad publicas decurionum functiones 
retraxit. Philoſtorgius, p. 514. | 

this 
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this he added another, that there ſhould be no 
more Eccleſiaſties ordained than were neceſſary; 
a proper caution at that time; and in all times: 
for many reaſons which it is needleſs to men- 
tion. ö 

By a law addreſſed to the Roman people, he 
granted his ſubjects a permiſſion to bequeath as 
much as they would to the Church. Every 
one knows how theſe donations were multiplied, 
and how beſtowed in proceſs of time, to the 
emolument of the Church, and, as the Canon 
Law aſſures us, of the State likewiſe ; Aug- 
mentatur namque Reſpublica in ſuſtentando viros 
Ecclefiaſticos, quorum precibas regna juvantur. 

However that be, Hinc deinceps opes Eccleſia- 
rum, et inter alias Romane, ſays Gothofred. 
Chron. Cod. Th. p. xxi. | 

They who diſinherit their children, grand- 
children, and near relations, for no fault, and 
leave their ſubſtance to pious uſes and public 
charities, deſerve to be treated as idiots and 
lunatics, and to have their will ſet aſide as a 
Teſtamentum inofficioſum. 

He is ſuppoled to have given a civil juriſdic- 
tion to Biſhops, and to have made them re- 
ceivers of appeals, and final judges in cauſes 
wherein religion was no ways concerned. See 
Tillemont, Hift. des Emp. iv. p. 295. and in 
the Notes, who thinks that this was a grievous 
burden upon men who were defirous of being 
better employed, and had things of higher im- 
portance to perform. See alſo Valeſius on Euſeb. 
Vit. Conſt. iv. 27. and Sogom. i. 9. | 

U 3 Syneſius, 
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Syneſius, who was a Biſhop, ſays, Hez ie 
agil iu i eo ii (dne, mn &, e 651 rd aovYKNGGH, 
Epiſt. 67. i, e. What bath an Ecclefiaſiic to da 
with politics ? 

« A Law of Conſtantine ordains that the ſingle 

« teſtimony of a Biſhop ſhall ſuffice, without 
« hearing other witneſſes, This prince took a 
« ſhort cut: he judged of cauſes by perſons, 
« and of perſons by dignities.” LEſprit de Loix 
ii. XXIX., 16. 
The old Roman Laws ſhewed no favour to 
natural children. Conſtantine, to diſcourage 
concubinage, and to encourage matrimony in 
perſons who lived together in that way, ordered 
that if a man married his concubine, the children 
which he had by her before marriage, ſhould 
become legitimate ; but for natural children he 
made no proviſion, and gave them no relief. 
Valentinian I. afterwards permitted a father to 
leave a ſmall part of his fortunes to his natural 
children, and Theodoſius Junior confirmed it. 
gee Gothofred ad Cod, Th. L. iv. Tit. vi. p. 
38. 

The firſt Council of Toledo, A. D. 400, hath 
this Canon: He who with a believing wife hath 
a concubine, is excommunicated: but if his con- 
cubine is in the ſtead of a wife, and he adberes to 
her alone, whether ſhe be called wife or concu- 
bine, he is not to be rejected from communion. 
This Canon ſhews that there were concubines 
approved by the Church. According to the 
Roman Laws, every woman could not be the 
* legitimate wife of every man: both were to 

n | g ce be 
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« be Roman citizens, and of ſuitable condition. 
« A ſenator could not marry a freed woman : 
« a free man could not marry a ſlave; and the 
« cohabitation of ſlaves was not called by the 
« name of marriage. But a woman who could 
« not be taken for a wife, might be taken as a 
« concubine, and the laws allowed it, provided 
« the man had only one concubine, and was 
« not a married man. The children of ſuch 
« parents were neither legitimate, nor baſtards, 
« but natural children, acknowledged by the 
« father, and capable of receiving legacies. The 
« Church meddled not with theſe diſtinctions 
« of the civil laws, but regarding only the law 
« of nature, approved every conjunction of one 
« man with a woman, if it was with one wo- 
« man, and perpetual; and the more fo, be- 
« cauſe the Holy Scriptures employ the name 
« of wife or of concubine, indifferently. Fleury 
H. E. T. v. 120. af 

Libanius being diſtreſſed by a law made againſt 
baſtards (for he confeſſes that he had one) ſays 
that Theodoſius granted him a diſpenſation, or 
even repealed the law to favour him. Liban. 
Vit. p. 61, 62. 

Si quis, ſays Conſtantine, in orbe Romano eu- 
nuchos fecerit, capite puniatur. Cod. L. iv. Tit. 
xlii. 1. See alſo Novel. exlii. and Leonis Conſtit. 
Ix Pagan Emperors had made laws againſt 
this execrable crime. Digeſt. L. xlviii. Tit. 
vili. 3, 4. 6. 

He provided for the children of the poor out 
of his own revenues; and afterwards many 

U 4 charitable 
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charitable laws were made by him, and by 
Chriſtian Emperors who ſucceeded him, for the 
relief of the ſick and helpleſs, beyond what had 
been done by Pagans ; though ſomething of that 
kind muſt have been always performed in ci- 
vilized countries. 

Concerning the places called Valetudinaria, 
Neooxopca, See Seneca Eprſt. xxvii. de Ira, i. 
16. Nat. Quaſt. 1. Prefat. and the notes of 
Lipſius, Gruter, and Gronovius. The temples 
of Æſculapius ſeem to have been a kind of hoſ- 
pitals; and doubtleſs the prieſts, who were com- 
monly phyſicians, uſed their beſt endeavours to 
cure the patients, and the honour of curing 
them was aſcribed to the God. 

Pliny mentions the gall of a white cock, as 

a cure for diſorders in the eyes; and an old In- 
ſeription in Gruter informs us that one Valerius 
Aper,. a blind Soldier, conſulted Aſculapius ; 
that the God ordered him to make a ſalve of 
honey and the blood of a white cock, and anoint 
his eyes for three days ; that he applied it, and 
recovered his fight, and came to the temple 
and returned public thanks to the God, and 
that this happened in the time of Antoninus 
Pius. See Harduin on Pliny, N. H. xxix. 38. 
He ordered that no woman of reputation 
ſhould be arreſted and forced out of her houſe 
for debt. Cod. Th. L. i. Tit. x. p. 57. 

He made a law againſt Delators, after his 
victory over Maxentius, with a view to ſettle 
peace and tranquillity at Rome, He ordered 
uch offenders to have their tongues cut out. 


Lud 


— 


 Gothofred ad Cod. Th. L. xi. 
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lud ſane et ex bac lege et aliis nonnullis diſcimus, 
Conſtantinum paenas acerbiſſimas legibus indixi ſe, 
ft quiſquam principum, ut — vitia frangeret. Go- 
thofred, ad Cad. Th. L. x. Tit. x. p. 431. 

He publiſhed an Edict by which he declared 

himſelf ever ready to receive and hear any com- 

laints againſt his officers, governors, and coun- 
ſellors of State, which ſhould be well- grounded, 
and promiſed not only to do juſtice to the ſuf- 
ferers, but to recompence them for their pains. 
Cod. Th. Chron. p. 25. 

He made a law to puniſh adultery with death, 
which had not been a capital crime, in that 
ſenſe, before in the Roman Empire. See the 
firſt Volume of theſe Remarks, = 104. and 

it. xxxvi. p. 
295. 

He repealed the Papian Law. One of the 
corruptions which ſoon crept into the Church, 
was a fanatical notion concerning celibacy, the 
recommending it too much, and the requiring 
it of ſeveral; for which the civil Magiſtrate 
ought to have reprimanded and checked the 
Eccleſiaſtics. The Fathers began from early 
times to talk weakly and injudiciouſly upon this 
ſubject, and to cry up a ſingle life beyond mea- 
ſure, Auguſtus, to people the empire, exhauſted 
by civil wars, and to reſtrain ſeveral abules, 
made a law de maritandis ordinibus, which was 
called Lex Julia, and another called Lex Pa- 
pia Poppæa, in which he encouraged, and en- 
forced matrimony by rewards to thoſe who 


ſhould comply, and by heavy penalties on the 
diſobedient. 
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diſobedient. It may be right, where the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate cannot be pleaded to the 
contrary, to leave perſons more liberty in this 
than was granted to them by the laws of Au- 
guſtus ; but the good of civil ſociety certainly 
requires that marriage be permitted to all, that 
it be accounted honourable, that it be attended 
with ſome privileges, and that the parents of a 
numerous family be conſidered, employed, and 
recompenſed, ceteris paribus, beyond others, and 
in many caſes have the preference. So thought 
and ſo acted the wiſe Romans, when they were 
in their moſt flouriſhing condition ; but in the 
time of Conſtantine notions were entertained, 
which afterwards helped to fill the world with 
drones, mendicants, fanatics, and imaginary dæ- 
moniacs, not to mention other bad conſequences. 
Ambroſe affirms that Alexandria, Afric, and 
the Eaſt, where there was the greateſt number 
of Religious Virgins, were therefore more po- 
pulous than other countries, De Virg. iii. See 
$980. i. 9. 

He reſtrained and diſcouraged, but did not 
abſolutely forbid and ſuppreſs, the Pagan practice 
of ſacrificing, and conſulting the entrails of vic- 
tims by the Haruſpices. 

The prieſts of the River-God Nile were An- 
drogyni, Conſtantine commanded this ſcanda- 
lous order of prieſthood to be ſuppreſſed. Euſeb. 
Vit. Conft. iv. 25. | 

What could be the reaſon for which the A- 
gyptians honoured their favourite God in this 
ridiculous and obſcene manner? 1 ſhall here = 

= 
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fer a conjecture about it: Quum multi Dii Pa- 
ganorum utriuſque ſexus five appwobyna; putaren- 
tur, Nilum inter eos fuiſſe numeratum minime mi- 
rum eft. Ille Ægyptum rigat et ſerit, tanquam 
nas: ejus autem limus ſole calgfactus et fruges et 
animalia parit ; hoc ſæmineum. Colebatur itaque 
vel ab androgynis, vel forſan ab impuris nebulo- 
nibus qui muliebria patiebantur. 

The temple of Venus in Phœnice was a ſchool 
of ſuch fort of debauchery, and therefore de- 
ſtroyed by Conſtantine, 

Lucus hic erat ac delubrum, quod non in media 

urbe, nec in foro aut plateis poſitum erat cujuſmodi 
multa viſuntur in civitatibus, ornamenti cauſa am- 
hitigſe conſtructa, ſed devium procul a triviis et 
publico calle, fædiſſimo Dæmoni quem Venerem ap- 
pellant, in parte verticis Libani montis conſecra- 
tum. Erat illic ſebola quadam nequitiæ, omnibus 
obſraenis hominibus, et qui corpus ſuum omni li- 
centia corruperant, aperta. Quippe effemmati 
quidam, et femine potius dicendi quam viri, ſexus 
ſui gravitate abdicata * muliebria patientes, Dæ- 
monem placabant. Adhac illegitimi concubitus 
et adulteria, fædaque et nefaria flagitia eo in 
templo, tanquam in loco ab omni lege ac rectore 
vacuo, peragebantur. Euſeb. Laud. Conſt. viii. 
p- 730. 

When Euſebius ſays, S0 vow T1 Jaiueor 
i58yo, he borrows this expreſſion from Herodo- 
dotus, etc « Oecg O,ů̃G S immiſit ipſis 
Venus morbum femineum, I. 105. p. 44. But 
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$yaua very in Herodotus means ra x«/apyna, and 
they who think that it means ſomething elle, or 
ſomething worſe, are miſtaken. See the Com- 
mentators on Longinus, who greatly admires 
this modeſt and polite periphraſis of the Hiſto- 
rian ; and an Epiſtle of Muſgrave de hæmorra- 
giis menſtruis virorum, in the Philoſoph. Tranſ. 
MDCCI, p. 864. 

Bacchus was epprodnavc. Aiovow T6 . 
d Olitewoav ix ,, 7 KaJayinuscey % evdeoy wor ou 
a TY f Jura; EYRHNUR. Eccleham Baccho Gunid: 
conſecrarunt, fimulacro ejus ridiculo et androgyno in 
ea collocato. Theodoret iii. 7. Jupiter ay9goſw@+ 
yivilat, ei % pay r yactea, ama yr v progey xvoPo- 
Lan, iva C rad ra w] Duow avrw oo. 4 5 T 
diu xinpa Au yeeppoy ui gan woe pot 
Ou. androgynus fattus eſt, non in utero quidem ſed 
in femore fatum geftans, ut et iſtia prater naturam 
ab eo committerentur. Unde ortus Bacchus ipſe quo- 
que androgynus, utrumque ſexum contumelia affecit. 
Evagrius 1. 11. 

It appears from one of his laws, that the Pa- 
gans attempted ſometimes to compel the Chri- 
itians to join with them in acts of religion. He 
ordered ſuch offenders to be baſtinadoed, or it 
they were rich, to be fined ; which was not 
amiſs, 

By a law which condemns magic arts exer- 
cited to the hurt of others, he permits charms, 
and incantations, and ſuch ſort of tricks, in- 


tended for harmleſs or good purpoſes. 


He 
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He made laws for the religious obſervation 
of Sunday, Euſeb. Vit. Conſt. iv. 18. Sozom. 
i. 8. | 

Sicut indigniſſimum videbatur, diem Solis, vene- 
ratione ſui celebrem, altercantibns jurgiis et noxiis 
partium contentionibus occupari, ita gratum ac ju- 
cundum eft, eo die que ſunt maxima voti va com- 
pleri : atque ideo emancipandi et manumittendi die 
feſto cuncti licentiam habeant, et ſuper his rebus 
attus non probibeantur. Cod. Th. L. ii. Tit. viii. 

118. 

n Before this law, he had given one, which runs 
thus : 

Omnes judices urbaneque plebes, et cunflarum ar- 
tium, officia venerabili die ſolis quieſcant. Ruri ta- 
men pofitt agrorum culture libere licenterque inſer- 
viant : quoniam frequenter eventt, ut non aptius 
alio die frumenta ſulcis, aut vineæ ſcrobibus man- 
dentur, ne occaſione momenti pereat commoditas cæ- 
leſtt proviſione conceſſa. Cod. L. iii. Tit. xiii. 3. 

Compare this with Virgil, Georg. i. 268. whom 
the Legiſlator ſeems to have had in view: 

Quippe etiam feſtis quadam exercere diebus 

Fas et jura finunt, Rivos deducere nulla 

Religio vetuit, ſegeti prætendere ſepem, 

Inſidias avibus moliri, incendere vepres, 

Balantumque gregem fluvio merſare ſalubri. 

Scævola, conſultus quid feriis agi liceret, reſpm- 
dit, Quod omiſſum noceret. Macrobius Saturn. 
i. 16. 

The Emperor Leo repealed this law of Con- 
ſtantine, and publiſhed one more ſtrict. Confize. 
liv. 

Gothofred 
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Gothofred in his notes on the Theod. Code 
gives us the laws for the obſervation of Sunday, 
made from A. D. 321. to A. D. 425, by Con- 
ſtantine, Valentinian I. and II. and Theodoſius 
I. and II. 

He obliged his ſoldiers to repeat on Sundays 
a prayer addreſſed to the one only God. The 
Chriſtians would have died a thouſand deaths, 
rather than have addreſſed a prayer to Jupiter; 
and therefore this may be looked upon as a ſort 
of violence offered to the conſciences of the 
Pagans: but it muſt be conſidered that the Pa- 
gans in general, the Roman ſoldiers in particu- 
lar, were hardly troubled with pious ſcruples of 
this kind. They who uſed to worſhip their 
own worthleſs Emperors living or dead, and 
their own ſtandards, were not men who would 
have accounted this any oppreſſion or infringe- 
ment of religious liberty. If any of them had 
heſitated, his comrades probably would have 
laughed him to ſcorn, and have ſaid to him, as 
one ſlave in Terence ſays to another who ſeemed 
to boggle at perjury, 

Nova nunc religio te iſtæc inceſſit. 

The Chriſtians at that time, being juſt deliver- 
ed from perſecution, muſt have had ſome ſenſe of 
the odious nature of ſuch cruel proceedings. 
Prudence alſo directed them not to terrify and 
provoke the Pagans too much; and therefore 
Conſtantine declared that he would compel no 
man to receive the Chriſtian Religion. 

The firſt Imperial law in favour of Chriſti- 

6 anity, 


n. 


anity, which was publiſhed by Conſtantine and 
Licinius, began with this reaſonable preamble; 

Hd putv πνονα HOT EVE; THYV , i Th Jonoudtas 
vi di tan eiae, ci fog £afs Th q ngy Bani- 
oa Cu delt TY Ta Yea Wegyualn ThueAGY ale 
TW auTS ToOGpeT ly Jamdudum quidem, cum 
animadverteremus non eſſe cohibendam religionts 
libertatem, ſed uniuſcujuſque arbitrio ac voluntati 
permittendum ut ex animi ſui ſententia rebus divi- 
nis operam daret —Euſebius, x. 5 

But the Chriſtians ſoon learned to ſing a new 
ſong, and to acquire a taſte for wholeſome ſeve- 
rittes. Firſt they deprived Heretics of their 
places of worſhip, then they forbad them to 
aſſemble any where, and then they fined, im- 
priſoned, baniſhed, ſtarved, whipped, and hanged 
them, for the advancement of Eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction, and for the honour of Chriſtianity. 
Such were the dictates of Public Wiſdom. In 
the mean time the Biſhops, in their Councils, 
made Canons forbidding any Catholic to marry 
his children to Heretics, or to leave them any 
legacy, though they were the neareſt relations. 

The Laws againſt Heretics, collected in the 
Theodoſian Code, ſtand as a ſhameful monument 
of the perſecuting Antichriſtian ſpirit, which 
brake out in the fourth century, and grew more 
and more violent in the following times. 

It is the duty of Hiſtorians to give an impar- 
tial and juſt account of ſuch cruel proceedings, 
that people may be taught to love their libertics, 
civil and religious, and to beware of thoſe who 


would ſtrip them of theſe bleſſings, and alſo, 


at 
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ut qui inſontes damnaverunt, ipſi cauſam dicant 
omnibus ſcculis. 

He ordered Churches to be built where they 
were neceflary, and even where they were not, 
as in places which were inhabited only by Jews, 
ſays Epiphanius, Her. xxx. 11. 

He condemned thoſe who ſhould BazoPyuiou 
Xegoer, ſpeak evil of Chriſt, to loſe half their 
eſtate, if we may credit Nicephorus, vii. 34. 
This was an imprudent and unreaſonable law, 
giving too. much encouragement to indiſcrete 
over-zealous Chriſtians, or buſy Informers, to 
accuſe Jews or Pagans, or perhaps Heretics, of 
words ſpoken in the heat of diſpute, or in com- 
mon converſation. For the honour of Conſtan- 
tine, we will ſuppoſe either that this law was ne- 
ver made, or that it was made in terrorem, and 
never. executed. Such decrees are beneath a 
Prince, and only fit for an Inquiſitor- General. 

Afterwards, under Conſtantius, the ſeverity 
of the laws againſt Paganiſm was increaſed, and 
ſacrificing, together with idolatrous worſhip, 
was made a capital crime, which without que- 
ftion filled the Church with new Chriſtians, 
ſuch as they were; for there is not, I think, 
one Pagan upon record, who died a martyr for 
his religion in thoſe days. Under Honorius, 
A. D. 408. we find a Pagan Conſeſſor, one Ge- 
neridus, an officer in the Roman army, who 
threw up his commiſſion, becauſe he would not 
conform to Chriſtianity ; but the Emperor could 
not well ſpare him, and ſo would not part with 
him. Zeſimus L. v. 
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He made a law againſt Heretics, by which 
he forbad them to have any conventicles, and 
to meet together in public or in private to per- 
form acts of religion. Euſebius Vit. Conſt. iii. 
64, 65. SoZom. ii. 32. This was mere inſolent 
tyranny; and Euſebius deſerves to be cenſured 
for having ſpoken favourably of it ; and yet he 
is forced to own that it made many hypocritical 
conformiſts, and nominal Catholics. A fine ac- 
quiſition ! But Conſtantine, by commanding ar- 
mies in his youth, and by his ſucceſs and victo- 
ries, and by being maſter of the empire, got a 
royal and military habit and diſpoſition of giving 
orders in a very abſolute way, and had no juſt 
notion of religious toleration. 

He alſo commanded that heretical books 
ſhould be ſought for and burnt. 

He made a ſevere law againſt thoſe who 
ſhould embrace Judaiſm. This likewiſe was 
unreaſonable. 

But we are not to conclude that all the laws 
of Chriſtian Emperors againſt Paganiſm, Hereſy, 
and Schiſm, were ſtrictly executed. The con- 
trary often appears: the Roman Senate was 
much attached to Idolatry, and Sozomen ob- 
ſerves of Conſtantine, that he did not uſe to 
inflict all that he had threatned in his Edicts, 
ji. 32. and ſeveral Pagan writers, under Chri- 
ſtian Emperors, declare themſelves openly, and 
ſpeak boldly enough in behalf of their old reli- 
gion. 

There is a law of Conſtantine, which ſhews 
that himſelf was not altogether free from Pagan 

Vor. II. X ſuper- 
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ſuperſtition, in which he orders the Haruſpices 
to be conſulted, if any public edifice was ſtruck 
with lightning. See Le Clerc Bibl. A. et M. 
xxviii. 157. etc, Dacier on Horace Carm. I, 
ii. 3. Cod. Th. L. xvi. Tit. x. p. 257. and 8. 
Baſnage Ann. ii. 673. who endeavours to excuſe 
the Emperor. We may add to this, that a 
temple of the Goddeſs Concord, being decayed 
by length of time, was repaired or rebuilt by 
Conſtantine, if we may truſt to an Inſcription in 
Lilius Giraldus. Zoſimus pretends that he built 
ſome temples at Conſtantinople. 

Conſtantine was ſevere in his puniſhments, 
which ſhews that by temper he was diſpoſed to 
cruelty. If any Civil Officer drew a matron 
out of her houſe by violence, he decreed that 
he ſhould be puniſhed not only capital; pæna, 
but exquifatis ſuppliciis, i. e. ſays Gothofred, 
that he ſhould be burnt alive. Cod. Th. L. i. 
Tit. x. p. 57, 58. He appointed this puniſh- 
ment for various offences. See Cod. Th. L. x. 
Tit. iv. p. 406. Vivicomburii porro pænam et 
aliis pluribus conſtitutionibus, et facinoribus facile 
zmpoſurt Conſtantinus: quomodo et alias idem in 
exacerbandis penis aliquando nimius fuit. Gotho- 
fred. 

To burn men alive became thence forward a 
very common puniſhment, to the diſgrace of 
Chriſtianity. At laſt it was thought too cruel 
for traitors, murderers, poiſoners, parricides, etc. 
and only fit for heretics. | 

One cannot help charging Conſtantine both 
with abſurdity and with hypocriſy on this "ow 
| "> "Fr 
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fon. He thought it a barbarous thing to brand 
a malefactor in the cheek or on the forehead, and 
he made no ſcruple to burn him at a ſtake! 

The military laws enacted by him and his 
ſucceſſors are pretty ſevere, and burning alive 
was one of the puniſhments for greater of- 
fences. 

Perhaps it is impoſiible to keep up military 
diſcipline without rigour; but certain it is that 
the caſe of ſoldiers and failors hath been fre- 
quently moſt deplorable, in their being ſo often 
ſubject to the arbitrary inſolence of men who 
had not fo much humanity as a wolf or a tiger; 
for a brute, when his hunger is ſatisfied, is not 
miſchievous, but men who are cruel, are ſo, full 


and faſting. 


THE CHRISTIANS, being bleſſed with an 
Emperor of their own religion, were of opinion 
that the Divine Providence had in a ſignal man- 
ner appeared in raifing up and protecting Con- 
ſtantine, and in deſtroying the enemies of the 
Church. There is uſually much raſhneſs and 
preſumption in pronouncing that the calamities 
of ſinners are particular judgments of God; yet 
if from ſacred and profane, from ancient and 
modern Hiſtorians, a collection were made of 
all the cruel perſecuting Tyrants, who delighted 
in tormenting their fellow-creatures, and who 
died not the common death of all men, nor 
were viſited after the viſitation of all men, but 
whole plagues were horrible and ſtrange, even 
a Sceptic would be moved at the evidence, and 

X 2 would 
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would be apt to ſuſpect that it was «ov 7:, that 
the hand of God was in it. But the caſe of 
the perſecuting Emperors and Princes is ſtill 
more particular, if we conſider, firſt, the mat- 
ter of fact, and, ſecondly, the prophecies con- 
cerning 1t. 

Herod the Great was the firſt perſecutor of 
Chriſtianity, as he attempted to deſtroy Chriſt 
in his infancy, and for that wicked end flew 
the male children at Bethlehem. The miſeries 
which befell this inhuman Tyrant and his fa- 
mily are recorded by Joſephus, and his calami- 
tous death, and long and grievous ſufferings 
before it, by a burning fever, a voracious appe- 
tite, a difficulty of breathing, ſwellings in his 
limbs, loathſome ulcers within and without, 
breeding lice and worms ; violent torments and 
convulſions ; ſo that he endeavoured to kill him- 
ſelf, but was reſtrained by his friends. The 
Jews thought theſe evils to be divine judgments 
upon him for his wickedneſs, 

He left a numerous family of children and 
grand-children, though he had put ſome to 
death, which in the ſpace of about an hundred 
years was extinct. 

Herod Antipas, who beheaded John the Bap- 
tilt, and treated Chriſt contemptuouſly, when 
he was brought before him, was defeated by 
Aretas an Arabian king, and afterwards had his 
dominions taken from him, and was ſent into 
baniſhment, along with his infamous wife He- 
rodias, by the Emperor Caius, 
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« Of [Salome] the daughter of Herodias, it 


« js related, that ſhe going over the ice in the 
« winter, the ice brake, and ſhe ſlipt in up to 
« the head, which at laſt was ſevered from her 
« body by the ſharpneſs of the ice; rdgue non 
« fine Det numine, God requiring her head for 
« that of the Baptiſt's ſhe defired ; which, 7 
c frue, Was a wonderful Providence.” Whitby 
on Matt. xiv. 

Whitby did well to ſay, zf true; for the ſtory 
hath the air of a Legend, was unknown to the 
Ancients, can boaſt no better vouchers than 
Nicephorus and ? Metaphraſtes, and is not ad- 
opted even by Tillemont. H. E. i. 101. 

Of all the actors in Tragedy, Salome may 
ſeem to have been the leaſt guilty, as ſhe was a 
girl of fourteen years, and acted under the com- 
mand of her profligate mother. 

Pontius Pilate, who condemned Chriſt to 
death, was not long afterwards depoſed and 
baniſhed, and died by his own hands. Nor 
H ought it to be paſſed over in ſilence, that Pi- 
© late himſelf, who condemned our Saviour to 
e death, fell into ſo great calamities, in the 
e reign of Caius, that he became his own exe- 
* cutioner, the divine Vengeance overtaking 
him 4 not long after his crime. This we learn 


As to this Compiler, we cannot help obſerving that he 
was not uſed according to his deſerts by his contemporaries, 
The man's name was Symeon, and they ſurnamed him Meta- 
phraſtes; but they ought to have called him Symeon Peuſtes, 
or Symeon the Liar. 

1 5x 6s worgey, nan longo poſt tempore; which is wanting 


in the verſion of Valeſius. 


* 3 « from 
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« from the Greek Hiſtorians.” Euſebius ii. 7, 
and Orofius vii. 5. 

The High-Prieſt Caiaphas was depoſed by 
Vitellius three years after the death of Chriſt, 
which gave no offence to the Jews, who loved 
him not. Thus this wicked man, who con- 
demned Chriſt for. fear of diſobliging the Ro- 
mans, was ignominiuoſly turned out of his of- 
fice by the Roman Governor. Jeſephus Ant. 
xviii. 4. 

To theſe we may add Flaccus, the Governor 
of Ægypt, who perſecuted, though not the 
Chriſtians, yet the Jews in a moſt cruel manner, 
A. D. 38. © The wrath of God overtook Flac- 
© cus. Baſſus a Centurion, giving the ſignal to 
his ſoldiers, came upon him and forced him 
« away from his own table, His effects were 
&« ſeized, and he would have been ſent to Gyarus, 
e the molt barren of all the iflands in the Agean 
ce ſea, if Lepidus had not intreated for him that 
« he might be baniſhed to Andros. They ſay 
« that one night, lifting up his eycs to heaven, 
« he cried out, O King of Gods and men, thou 
«« art then a favourer of the Jews, and they do 
« not falſely boaſt of being under thy protection! 
„When Caius had ordered all the exiles of rank 
e and reputation to be deſtroyed, and had par- 
ce ticularly named Flaccus, aſſaſſins were ſent 
« to diſpatch him. When they landed at An- 
e dros, Flaccus gueſſed for what purpoſe they 
e were come, and getting into an unfrequented 

« path, he fled to conceal himſelf : but they 
% gyertook him, and immediately ſome of them 


«« digged 
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« digged a pit in the ground, others dragged 
« him into it, as he was ſtruggling and ſeream- 
« ing, and ſtabbed him the more cruelly for his 
« making reſiſtance.” Philo. See S. Baſnage 
Ann. 1. 493. 

Catullus, Governor of Libya, was alſo a cruel 
perſecutor of the Jews, and died miſerably, 
about A. D. 73. 

« Such was the lenity of the Emperors to- 
« wards Catullus, that their diſapprobation was 
« all the puniſhment which he then underwent; 
« but not long afterwards he fell into a com- 
« plicated and incurable diſeaſe, and died 
« wretchedly ; ſorely tormented in his body, 
« and worſe in his mind. He was dreadfully 
« terrified, and continually crying out that he 
« was haunted by the ghoſts of thoſe whom he 
« had ſlain: and not being able to contain him- 
« ſelf, he leaped out of the bed, as if he were 
« tortured with fire, and put to the rack. His 
« diſtemper increaſed, till his entrails were all 
« corrupted, and came out of his body, and 
“thus he periſhed, as ſignal an example as ever 
« was known of the divine Juſtice rendering to 
te the wicked according to their deeds.” Joſephus 
B. Jud. vii. 11. 

The wicked and mad Emperor Caius did not 
perſecute the Chriſtians, whom he knew not, 
but was determined to deſtroy the Jews with 
whom they were mixed, and blaſphemed the 
God of the Jews and Chriſtians, and wanted to 
ſet up his own image in the temple at Jeruſalem, 
to be worſhiped by all the nation. He was cut 

X 4 off 
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off by a conſpiracy, and Petronius, Governor of 
Syria, ſaved his life by it, for Caius would have 
put him to death, becauſe he had delayed to 
execute thoſe frantic orders. See Tillemont H, 
des Emp. 1. p. 446, etc. 

Herod Agrippa killed James the brother of 
John, and put Peter in priſon: and the Angel 
of the Lord ſmote him, and he was eaten with 
worms, and gave up the ghoſt. As xii. where 
Whitby ſays; 

- "mA of the like exits of the per ſecutors 
*« of the Chriſttan faith, we have many in Church 
« hiſtory. Thus Tertullian ſaith of one Claudius 
« Heminanus, one of their perſecutors, that, 
c cum vivus vermibus ebulliſſet, «when worms 
« broke forth from him whilſt he was alive, be 
& ſaid, Let no man know it, leſt the Chriſtians 
* ſhould rejoice. And Eufebts faith of Maxi- 
c nian, that ſudden ulcers aroſe in his funda— 
« ment and ſecret parts, from which ſprang an 
« incredible multitude of worms. And of the 
ie uncle of Julian the Apoſtate, who perſecuted 
e the Chriſtians, and trampled upon the ſacred 
« Veſſels, Theodoret and Chryſijlom inform us, 
« that be periſhed by this diſerſe, for his ſcrotum 
* corrupted and bred worms. 

* An inſtance like to this we have in Pherecydes 
& Syrus, eaten up of lice, for boa/iing of his 

great wiſdom and bis pleaſant life, though ve 
* ſacrificed to no God at all, faith lian, Var. 
« Hiſt, iv. 28. Dig. Laert. i. p. 75. 77. 5 
« Bochart Hreroz. p. 2. L. iv. 23. p. 620, 


« So alſo was it under the Fewwiſh ſtute: for IE 
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& Antiochus Epiphanes we read, that worms 
« ſprang out of the body of this wicked man. 
& 2 Macc. ix. 8, 9. etc.” 

Add to theſe the ſtory of Pheretims, from 
Herodotus : 

Nor did this wicked woman come to an 
« happy end; for as ſoon as ſhe had returned 
« from Libya to Egypt, after having taken re- 
« venge on the Barczans, ſhe periſhed miſera- 
« bly, being eaten up of worms. Thus immo- 
« derate revenge brings down the diſpleaſure 
« of the Gods upon cruel perſons.” Herodotus 
Iv. 205. 

Ananzas, the High-prieſt, perſecuted St. Paul, 
and inſolently ordered the byſtanders to ſmite 
him on the mouth. And Paul ſaid, God ſhall 
[mite thee, etc. 

Chryſoſtom and Auguſtin are of opinion that 
St. Paul (though perhaps he had no ſuch deſign) 
ſpake this prophetically; for Ananas, after 
having contributed to the ruin of his country by a 
powerful faction which he had raiſed, and which 
produced many calamities, was ſlain, after the 
revolt of the Feus, A. D. 66. with his brotber, 
and fell, not by the arms of the Romans, but by 
another faction of the Feus, which was headed 
by hrs own ſon, Tillemont, H. E. i. p. 274. 

Ananus, the High-prieſt, flew St. James the 
Leſſer, A. D. 62. for which, and for other out- 
rages, he was depoſed ſoon after by king Agrippa 
the younger, and probably periſhed in the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, See Tillemont H. E. i. 


Nero 
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Nero turned his rage upon the Chriſtians, A. 
D. 64. Four years after, in his great diſtreſs, 
he attempted to kill himſelf, but being as 
mean-ſpirited and daſtardly as he was wicked 
and cruel, he had not the reſolution to do that 
piece of juſtice to the world, and was forced to 
beg help. 

Soon after came on the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem, and the puniſhment of that nation, and of 
their rulers, for rejecting the Meſſias. 

Domitian perſecuted the Chriſtians A. D. gs. 
and was killed the next year. 

Trajan, Titus Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius, 
did indeed ſuffer the Chriſtians to be ill uſed, 
not through cruelty and tyranny, but by miſtake 
and miſrepreſentations. Theſe Emperors had 
many great and good qualties, and nothing diſ- 
aſtrous befell them. 

Euſebius hath juſtly and judiciouſly repre- 
ſented the ſtate of the Chriſtians in thoſe days: 
« Trajan gave a Reſcript, in which it was de- 
« creed that Chriſtians ſhould not be ſought out, 
e but that if they were convicted, they ſhould 
% be puniſhed : by which though the violence 
« of the ſtorm ſeemed to be in ſome meaſure 
e abated, yet ill-diſpoſed perſons ſtill found op- 
e portumities to exert their malice, whilſt ſome- 
* times the populace, and ſometimes the govern- 
c ors, were contriving ways to oppreſs us. Thus 
« the perſecution, though it was not general, 
« was ſtill kept up in different places, and many 
« of the faithful were expoſed to various _ 

« an 
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« and afflictions, and obtained the honour of 
« martyrdom.” iii. 33. 

Severus, who was violent and cruel, oppreſſed 
the Chriſtians, .A. D. 202. His latter end was 
calamitous, he was weary of his life, he left 
behind him a profligate eldeſt ſon, whoſe tem- 

er he knew, and whom he ought to have put 
to death, but had not the heart to do it, for the 
wicked wretch attempted to kill his father, and 
aftewards flew his brother. All the family of 
Severus periſhed miſerably, 

Saturninus, Proconſul of Afric, in the reign 
of Severus, perſecuted the Chriſtians, and put 
ſeveral of 4 to death. He loſt his eye- 
ſight ſome time after, as Tertullian ſays, Ad 
Scapulam. | 

Heliagabalus brought a new Deity to Rome, 
and intended to compell all his ſubjects to adore 
this God, and no other, or at leaſt, to give him 
the preference to all other Deities, and to make 
them no better than his Gentlemen Uſhers, and 
Valets de chambre; which muſt inevitably have 
brought on a perſecution of the Chriſtians; but 
this vile Monſter was ſlain ſoon after by his ſol- 
diers, A. D. 222. Heligabalum conſecravit—id 
agens ne quis Rome Deus niſi Heliogabalus colere- 
tur. Dicebat præterea, Judæorum et Samarita- 
norum religionem, et Chrijtianam devotionem illuc 
tronsferendam.— Lampridius. 

Decius perſecuted A. D. 250. He reigned 
not three years, and died in battle, Pagan 
Writers ſpeak well of him. He ſeems to have 
diſtreſſed the Chriſtians partly out of ſpite to the 

memory 
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memory of his predeceſſor Philip, who had treated 
them kindly, and who is thought by ſeveral to 
have been himſelf a Chriſtian, though ſurely a 
worthleſs one, and no credit to us. It 1s more 
probable that Philip was a Pagan. 

Gallus perſecuted A. D. 251. and was killed 
the next year. 

Valerian, who had many good qualities, yet 
was not only an enemy, but a very cruel enemy 
to the Chriſtians, He was taken priſoner” by 
Sapor the Perſian king, and uſed like a ſlave and 
a dog, and as no Roman Emperor was ever treated, 
and died a poor miſerable captive. | 

AEmilian, governor of Egypt, and a violent 
perſecutor of the Chriſtians, ſet up for Emperor, 
and was taken priſoner, and ſent to Gallienus, 
who ordered him to be ſtrangled, A. D. 263. 
Gallieno jubente dedit pænas: fiquidem ſtrangulatus 
in carcere captivorum veterum more perbibetur. 
Treb. Pollio. | 

Aurelian, juſt intending to begin a perſecution, 
was killed A. D. 274. 

Maximus the Firſt, a perſecutor, reigned 
three years, and was killed. 

Diocletian, by adopting aſſociates, and ſharing 
the empire and the troops with them, took the 
moſt probable method to ſecure the lives of the 
Emperors from the arbitrary inſolence of the 
army, which with little ceremony uſed to kill 
one and ſet up another. 

« To prevent the continual treaſons of the 
« foldiery, the Emperors affociated to themſelves 
« perſons in whom they had confidence, and 

« Diocletian, 
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« Diocletian, pretending that the weight of af- 
« fairs required it, ordered that there ſhould 
« always be two Emperors, and two Czfars, 
« He judged that the four principal armies, be- 
« ing in the hands of thoſe who ſhared the 
« empire, would check and intimidate each 
« other, and that the other armies not being 
« ſtrong enough to make an Emperor of their 
 « own chuſing, they would loſe by flow degrees 
« the cuſtom of eleCting ; and laſtly, that the 
« dignity of Cæſar being always ſubordinate, 
« the power divided between four for the ſecu- 
« rity of the government, would yet be in its 
« whole extent and in reality only in the hands 
« of two. | 

« But what kept the military men ſtill more 
« jn order, was that the wealth of private per- 
« ſons and the public revenues being diminiſhed, 
« the Emperors could no longer bribe them 
« with ſuch vaſt preſents, ſo that the profit was 
« not proportionable to the danger of making a 
ce new election. 

« Moreover, the Prægecti Prætorio, who for 
« power and office were in a manner the Grand 
« Vigiers of thoſe times, and cauſed Emperors 
« to be maſſacred at their own pleaſure, that 
« they might take their place, were greatly 
reduced by Conſtantine, who left them only 
te civil functions, and inſtead of two made them 
“four. | 

« Thus the lives of the Emperors began to 


* be better ſecured, and they died in their beds, 
« like 
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« like other people, etc.” Confiderations ſur les 
Cauſes de la Grandeur des Romains. 

But if this change was advantageous in one 
reſpect to the Rulers, it was detrimental in an- 
other to the poor ſubjects, who were burdened 
with an increaſe of ſoldiers and taxes. Hine 
denique parti Italiæ invectum tributorum imgens 
malum; ſays Aurelius Victor. 

Tres enim participes regni ſui fecit (Diocleti- 
anus) in quatuir partes orbe diviſo, et multipli- 
catis exercitibus, cum ſinguli eorum longe majorem 
numerum militum habere contenderent quam prio- 
res principes habuerant cum ſoli rempublicam ge- 
rerent. Adeo major efſe cæperat numerus accipi- 
entium quam dantium, ut enormitate indictionum 
conſumtis viribus colonorum, deſererentur agri, et 

culture verterentur in |. loam, etc. Lactantius 
de Mort. Perf. c. 7. 

Yet all theſe precautions did not protect the 

Emperor and his Collegues from divine ven— 

eance. At this time was the great conteſt be- 
tween Chriſt and the Roman Emperors, which 
ſhould prevail. They were determined to blot 
out the Chriſtian name from under heaven, and 
the perſecution was far more fierce and brutal 
than it had ever been, and therefore it was 
time for Providence to exert itſelf; and fo in- 
deed it did. 

Diocletian perſecuted A. D. 303. after which 
nothing proſpered with him, he underwent 
many troubles, his ſenſes were impaired, and 
he quitted the Empire. 


S 
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Severus, who. was raiſed by Galerius, and 
therefore, like Galerius, not diſpoſed to ſpare 
the Chriſtians, was overthrown and put to death 
by Maximianus Herculius, A. D. 307. 

About the ſame time, Urbanus, Præſident of 
Paleſtine, who had ſignalized himſelf by tor- 
menting and deſtroying the Chriſtians, met with 
his due reward. 

* Immediately after the cruelties which he 
« had exerciſed upon Pamphilus, and whilſt he 
« was {till in his government, the Divine Ven- 
« geance overwhelmed him. He who the day 
« before fat in the judgment-ſeat, exerciſing 
e dominion, ſurrounded with guards, and ruler 
« of all Palzſtine; he who was the companion, 
e the gueſt, and the molt intimate and honoured 
« friend of the Tyrant, ſuddenly was ſtripped of 
« all his dignity, and expoſed to public igno- 
ce miny before the face of thoſe who had feared 
te and reverenced him. The whole nation be- 
« held their Governor dejected, diſpirited, 
te poorly begging for mercy, and ſhewing the 
e meaneſt and molt unmanly behaviour: whilſt 
« Maximinus himſelf, whoſe favour had filled 
e him with vanity and inſolence, and whoſe 
« affection he had obtained by his barbarity to 
ce the innocent Chriſtians, proved his moſt bar- 
e barous and inexorable enemy, and, after 
« having convicted him of many crimes, and 
% openly ſhamed him at Cæſarea, condemned 
5 15 to be put to death,” Euſebius de Mart. 
al. vii. 


The 
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The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorian ſeems to have 
taken ſome pleaſure in ſtigmatizing this inhu- 
man and cowardly Governor, in conſigning 
him to everlaſting infamy, and in ſacrificing 
his worthleſs name to the Manes of his dear 
friend Pamphilus. 

Firmilianus, another perſecuting Governor, 
met with the ſame fate. 

It is proper to obſerve here how the Go- 
&© yernors, as well as the Tyrannical Emperors, 
« were puniſhed by God's providence : for Fir- 
c milianus, who had ſhewed ſo much inſolence 
% and inhumanity to the Martyrs of Jeſus 
« Chriſt, was condemned to die with ſeveral 
60 others, and was beheaded.” Euſebius, Mart. 
Pal. xi. 

Maximianus nn one of the perſecuting 
Emperors was compelled to hang himſelf, A. D. 

10. 

: Maximianus Galerius, of all the tyrants in his 
time the moſt cruel, and the firſt mover of the 
erſecution, was ſeized with a grievous and 
horrible diſeaſe, and tormented with ulcers and 
worms, to ſuch a degree, that they who were 
ordered to attend him could not bear the ſtench. 
He then made an Edict, preſerved by Euſebius, 
in favour of the Chriſtians, that they * 
pray to God for him, and he died, A. D. 311 

« The wrath of heaven fell upon him od 
« afflicted him with a diſeaſe which ſeized his 
body and penetrated to his ſoul. An abſcels 
« was ſuddenly formed about his ſecret parts, 


« with a fiſtulous ulcer, which preyed upon his 
4 „ bowels, 
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©« bowels, and an incredible quantity of worms 
« iſſued thence with an intolerable ſtink. For 
« before this diſtemper, he had indulged his vo- 
& racious appetite, and was grown extremely fat 
« and unwieldy, and the huge maſs of fleſh be- 
« ing totally corrupted afforded a moſt hideous 
« ſpectacle to thoſe who were about him. Of 
« his phyſicians ſome were put to death, be- 
© cauſe they could not bear the ſuffocating 
« ſtench of his body; and others were ſtill 
« more barbarouſly condemned to the ſame pu- 
« niſhment; becauſe the remedies which they ap- 
« plied to him were ineffectual, and they could 
% not remove an incurable diſtemper.” Euſe- 
bius viii. 16. A 

Maxentius, an enemy to Chriſtianity, was 
overthrown in battle by Conſtantine, and in his 
flight he fell into the Tiber, and was drowned, 
A. D. 312. | 

The Chriſtians, who were thus delivered out 
of the hands of this tyrant, compared his death 
with that of Pharaoh. Euſebius ix. q. 

At this time there was a dreadful famine in 
the eaſtern part of the Empire, where Maxi- 
minus reigned, and a plague which particularly 
affected the * eyes, and took away the ſight: 
upon which the Chriſtians .could not forbear 
obſerving that Maximinus had inflicted that 


In the fifth century, there was a famine-in Phrygia and 
the neighbourhood, and then a peſtilence; Ex victus muta- 
tione in morbun delapfi, corporibus ob nimiam inflammationem 
tumeſcentibus, oculos ammittebant : ſimulque tuſſi vexait, tertios 
die moriebantur. Evagrius ii. 6. 


Vor. II. * very 
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very puniſhment on many thouſand Chriſtians, 
and had cauſed one of their eyes to be bored 
out. 

The Chriſtians ſignalized their piety and cha- 
rity towards all perſons in this public calamity, 
and forced even their Pagan adverſaries to ad- 
mire and commend their behaviour. Euſebius 
ix. 8. 

At the ſame time Maximinus and his army 
ſuffered much in a war with the Armenians, 
with whom he had quarelled, becauſe they were 
Chriſtians. 

Maximinus was defeated by Licinius ; and 
then he repented, and made an Edict favour- 
able to the Chriſtians, whom he had inhuman- 
ly oppreſſed and perſecuted, and whole eyes he 
had put cut. He died miſerably, and upon the 
rack, his eyes ſtarting out of his head, through 
the violence of his diſtemper, A, D. 313. All 
his family were. deſtroyed, and his wife and 
children put to death, and with them many 
perſons of rank, and governors of provinces, 
who had been his friends and dependents, and 
the miniſters of his cruelty in tormenting and 
deſtroying the Chriſtians, as Pincentius, Culcie- 
nus, Theotecnus. Nor was his latter end like 
« that of illuſtrious Generals, who fighting 
« boldly for their friends and their country, and 
« for an honourable cauſe, met with a death 
no leſs honourable : but whilſt his army was 
« drawn up in the field, and ready to engage, 
« he was lurking and hiding his cowardly head 
« at home ; and yet he could not conceal him- 


« ſelf 
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« ſelf from God, who ſuddenly ſtruck his whole 
„body with a fore plague, and inflicted a pu- 
i niſhment ſuitable to his impieties. For be- 
ing tormented with the moſt acute and inſuf- 
« ferable anguiſh, he rolled himſelf upon the 
« ground, and pined away by long faſting, ſo 
« that his whole form was changed, and he 
« looked likea withered and dried ſceleton, or like 
« a living ſepulchre where the ſoul was buried 
jn a rotten and dead body. At laſt, through 
« the vehemence of the inward inflammation, 
« he loſt his ſight, and his eyes ſtarted out of 
his head; and yet ſtill breathing and confeſ- 
« ſing his fins, he called upon Death, to come 
tand releaſe him, which advanced ſlowly, and 
« not till he had acknowledged that he deſerved 
e what he ſuffered, for his cruelty, and for the 
« infults which he had committed againſt Jeſus 
« Chriſt.” Euſebius E. H. ix. 10, 
Tarſum poſtremo conſugit (Maximinus.) Bi 


cum jam terra marique perterreretur, nec ullum 


ſperaret refugium, angore anim ac metu confugit 


ad mortem, quaſi ad remedium malorum que Deus 
in caput ejus ingeſſit. Sed prius cibo ſe inferfit ac 
vino ingurgitavit, ut ſolent hi qui hoc ultimo ſe 


facere arbitrantur. Et fic haufit venenum. Cu- 
jus vis ſtomacho repercuſſa, valere non potuit in 


praſens, ſed in languorem malum verſa peſtilentiæ 


fimilem, ut diutius protracto ſpiritu cruciamenta 
ſentiret. Jam ſævire in eum cæperat virus; cu- 
jus vis cum præcordia ejus ureret, in ſiſtentabili 


dolore uſque ad rabiem mentis elatus ejt, adeo ut, 
per dies quatuor inſania Z tus hauſtam manibus 
2 terram 
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terram velut ęſuriens devoraret. Deinde poſt mul. 
tos graveſque cruciatus, cum caput ſuum parieti- 
bus infligeret, exilierunt oculi ejus de caveis. Tunc 
demum, amiſſo viſu, Deum videre cxpit candidatis 
miniſiris de /e judicantem. Exclamabat ergo ſicut 
ii qui torguert ſolent, et non ſe fed alios fecifſe di- 
cebat. Deinde quaſi tormentts adactus fatebatur. 
Chriftum ſubinde deprecans et plorans ut ſummet 
miſereretur. Sic inter gemitus, guos tanquan 
cremaretur edebat, nocentem ſpiritum deteſtabili 
genere mortis effiavit, Lactantius de Mort. 
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Euſebius, Chryſoſtom, Epiphanius, and Lac- 
tantius (as he is commonly called) agree that 
Maximinus loſt his eye-ſight before he died. 
In the circumſtances wherein Lactantius and Eu- 
ſebius differ, the preference ſeems due to Eu- 
ſebius, as to one who might be better informed 
of the truth, and who was leſs inclined to em- 
belliſh it with common reports. 

After this, moſt of the enemies of our re- 
*« ligion were deſpoiled of all their honours. 
“ All the Rulers of provinces were put to death, 
« who had acted on the fide of Maximinus; 
« and who, to pleaſe him, had cruelly treated 
e the Chriſtians, as Pincentius his principal fa- 
« yourite — Culcianus, who had deſtroyed fo 
« many Chriſtians in Ægypt — together with 
« ſevera] others, who had aſſiſted in eſtabliſhing 
and ſupporting his tyranny. — Nor did the 
« divine. Juſtice ſuffer Theotecnus one of our 
4c violent perſecutors to mo unpuniſhed.” — — 
EA — ix. 11, 


A 
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A Roman Officer, (whoſe name Euſebius hath 
not recorded) to oblige Maximinus, oppreſſed 

the Chriſtians at Damaſcus, and ſpread calum- 
nies againſt them ; and not Jong after he died 
by his own hands, ſays Euſebius, and inflicted 
upon himſelf the . due to his wicked- 
neſs. E. H. ix. 5, 

Licinius, the ba of theſe perſecutors, was 
conquered, and put to death by Conſtantine, 
A. D. 323. This worthleſs ho, ſtupid Prince 
could not read or write his own name, and 
hated all men of learning as much as he did the 
Chriſtians. 

« His education, ruſtic, and ſuitable to his 
mean and obſcure birth, made him totally ig- 
« norant of letters. He was a declared enemy 
& to all learning, and called it the peſt and the 
« poiſon of the ſtate ; but he had a particular 
« hatred for the profeſſion of the Law. He 
« alſo took a delight in tormenting the moſt 
« illuſtrious Philoſophers, and in making them 
* ſuffer the puniſhments inflicted on the vileſt 
„ ſlaves, for crimes laid to their charge of 
* which they were innocent.” Tillemont Hiſt. 
des Emp. iv. p. 103. 

Thus periſhed this foe to religion, liberty, and 
literature; whoſe memory will not periſh, but 
itick through all ages: 

Ka Au eivẽg 75 boluᷣ r, x hahe 

"Ns dN X A, orig avTH YE peCote 

The Chriſtians had an illuſtrious triend and 
protector in Conſtantius, the father of Conſtan=, 
tine, although he was a Pagan. He lived high- 
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ly honoured, and greatly beloved by his ſub- 
jets ; his reign was proſperous, he died in 
peace, leaving ſeveral children, of whom the 
eldeſt' ſucceeded in his dominions, and became 
maſter of the Roman Empire. 

After Chriſtianity was thus eſtabliſhed, the 
Emperor Julian renounced the faith in which 
he had been educated, and oppreſſed the Chri- 
ſtians, and endeavoured to reſtore Paganiſm. But 
having reigned a ſhort time, he was cut off in 
the midit of his days, and periſhed in his rafh 
and unhappy expedition againſt the Perſians. As 
this Prince had his good as well as bad qualities, 
Providence ſeems to have permitted him to fall 
in battle, and to die an honourable death. 5 

They who were employed or permitted by 
Julian to perſecute the Chriſtians, are ſaid to 
| have periſhed miſerably and remarkably. Til- 

lemont gives us the following account of them, 
faithfully collected from ancient Fathers and 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, which probably con- 
tains many truths, mixed with ſome exaggera- 
tion and embelliſhment; for ſuch was the ge- 
nius of thoſe times, that doubt and diffidence 
is unavoidable, where Angels, and Devils, and 
Mo tks, and Miracles, and Viſions, and divine 
Judgments are the ſubject. The apparitions of 
armed men, and the revelations which were 
made to Chriſtians of Julian's death, may juſtly 
be taken in the Jump as fo many pious frauds. 
We have obſerved that Count Julian, with 
« Felix Superintendant of the Finances, and El- 


* pidius Treaſurer to the — Apoſtates all 
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« three, had received orders to go and ſeize the 
« effects of the Church of Antioch, and carry 
« them to the Treaſury, They did it on the 
ce day of the martyrdom of St. Theodoret, and 
© drew up an account of what they had ſeized. 
„ But Count Julian was not content with takin 
« away the ſacred veſſels of the Church and 
« with profaning them by his impure hands : 
« carrying to greater lengths the outrage he was 
« doing to Jeſus Chriſt, he overturned and flung 
« them down on the ground, and fat upon them 
c jn a criminal manner, ſo as to commit actions 
« which one dare not name, adding to this all 
« the banters and blaſphemies that he could 
« deviſe againſt Chriſt and againſt the Chriſtians, 
« who, he ſaid, were abandoned of God. Eu- 
« zoius, Biſhop of the Arians, who were till 
in poſſeſſion of the great Church, oppoſing 
« himſelf to theſe ſacrileges, received from him 
« a blow on the face. 
« Felix, the Superintendant, ſignalized him- 
« ſelf alſo by another impicty ; tor as he was 
viewing the rich and magnificent veſſels which 
« the Emperors Conſtantine and Conſtantius 
„had given to the Church; Behold, ſaid he, 
« with what plate the ſon of Mary is ſerved! 
« It is faid that Count Julian and he made it 
« the ſubje of banter, that God ſhould let them 
« thus profane his temple, without interpoſing 
by vifible miracles. 
« But their impieties remained not long un- 
e puniſhed, and Julian had no ſooner profaned 
the ſacred utenſils, than he felt the effect of 
9 © divine 
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« divine vengeance. He paſſed the following 
„night with much diſquiet, and the next morn- 
« ing he preſented to the Emperor an inventory 
« of all that had been ſeized in the Church, and 
« then he informed him of what he had done 
< the evening before, with relation to St. Theo- 
« doret. He had done it with a view to pleaſe 
« that Prince : but the Emperor told him plain- 
« ly that he approved not his putting a Chriſtian 
« to death for no other cauſe than his religion, 
« and in the very place where he (the Empe- 
% ror) was, which would make it believed that 
« it was done by his ſecret orders. He com- 
« plained that this would afford an occaſion to 
« the Galilzans to write againſt him, as they 
te had written againſt his predeceſſors, and to 
« make a Saint and a Martyr of Theodoret, 
He abſolutely commanded him, not only to 
« put no more Chriſtians to death, but to ſuffer 
none elſe to do it. 
« The Count, who little expected ſuch a re- 
« ception and reply, remained greatly con- 
te founded. The Emperor, to comfort him, told 
„him that he ſhould go along with him, to 
« ſacrifice to the Gods, and by that means to 
© obtain the remiſſion of his fault: and the 
« prieſts of the Idols having preſented to the 
« Emperor ſome fowls and other food which 
© had been offered to the Devil, he ate of them, 
sand gave ſome to his uncle. The reſpect and 
« fear with which the Count was ſeized, per- 
« mitted him not to eat much. He then retired 
* to his own houſe, vexed that he had done an 
"IP «© gdious 
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#*-odious action, and had alſo diſpleaſed the Em- 
«« peror, ſo that he would not take any nou- 
« riſhment. - 
« Yet the little that he had eaten would not 
« digeſt, and in the evening he had a diſorder 
„in his bowels which gave him violent pain. 
« He fell into a grievous and unknown diſeaſe, 
« and his inward parts being corrupted, he caſt 
* out his liver and his gxcrements, not from 
the ordinary paſlages, but from his miſerable 
* mouth, which had uttered ſo many blaſphe- 
«© mies. His ſecret parts, and all the fleſh round 
« about them, corrupted alſo, and bred worms; 
and to ſhew that it was a divine puniſhment, 
« all the art of the phyſicians could give him 
* no relief, though, on account of his high rank, 
e and his near relation to the Emperor, they 
e employed all kind of remedies. They killed 
% great number of the choiceſt and fatteſt 
« birds, and applied them to the rotten places, 
*« to draw out the worms; but the worms, in- 
« ſtead of coming forth, entered deeper into his 
« fleſh, devouring all that was corrupted, and 
« penetrating to the quick. They got into his 
ce ſtomach, and from time to time came out of 
* his mouth, whilſt, to encreaſe his affliction, 
« the very Pagans made a jeſt of it. Philo- 
« ftorgius ſays that he remained forty days with- 
« out ipeech or ſenſe. He then came to him- 
&« ſelf a little, and his wife, who, as it was 
reported, was illuſtrious for her faith, and 
© who had warned him to ſpare at leaſt the 
« lives of the Chriſtians, repreſented to him 
« that 
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that he ought to acknowledge and bleſs the 
« mercy of Jeſus Chriſt, who in chaſtizing him 
« ſhewed him his power; whereas if he had 
left him unpuniſhed, and uſed his ordinary 
« forbearance, he would never have known 
« whom he had ſet at defiance. This miſerable 
% man, preſſed by theſe remonſtrances of his 
« wife, and by the ſenſe of his pain, acknow- 
« ledged, that this was the true cauſe of his 
« ſufferings; he deteſted the crime which was 
« thus ſeverely puniſhed, and bare teſtimony of 
« his own impiety. He called upon the God 
« of the Chriſtians, and intreated him to have 
ce pity on him, or at leaſt to take him ſoon out 
« of the world; and he preſſed his wife to go 
« and pray for him at Church, and to defire 
« the prayers of the Chriſtians, But for all 
this, he appeared to have been no more con- 
tc yerted than Antiochus ; and he is ſaid to have 
put to death ſeveral Chriſtians only three days 
« before he ended his life. His wife alſo de- 
« clared to him that ſhe dared not to pray for his 
« recovery, leſt ſhe ſhould draw down divine 
« wrath upon herſelf. 

« Yet he intreated the Emperor to reſtore to 
« the Chriſtians the Churches which he had 
« taken from them, and to cauſe them to be 
ce opened: but he could not obtain from him 
% even that favour, and received only this an- 
« ſwer, It was not I who ſhut them up, [except 
« the principal Church] but vill give no orders to 
c have them ſet open. At another time the Count 
« jent him word, that it was becauſe of =o 
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* and of having quitted Chriſtianity for his 
« ſake, that he ſuffered ſuch grievous pain, and 
« periſhed miſerably ; to which Julian, without 
« fearing the hand of God, or ſhewing at leaſt 
« ſome compaſſion for a perſon ſo nearly related, 
« ſent him this reply; Tou have not been faith- 
« ful to the Gods, and it is for that, you ſuffer 
& ſuch torments. 

« At length the impoſtumes all over his body, 
© and the worms which gnawed him continual- 
« ly, reduced him to the utmoſt extremity. He 
« threw them up, without ceaſing, the laſt 
« three days of his life, with a ſtench which 
„he bimlelf could not bear. Thus he ended 
« his life by a ſhameful and miſerable death, 
*« paſſing from a puniſhment of many days to 
« a puniſhment of eternal duration. He died, 
* if we may believe Philoſtorgius, whilſt they 
were reading to him divers reſponſes lately 
e made by Oracles, all of them promiſing that 
* he ſhould not die of any diſtemper. His ne- 
« phew Julian lamented him as little dead as 
« living ; and reſolving not to give glory to 
« Chriſt, he continued to declare that his cala- 
e mity befel him for not having been faithful 
« to the Gods. In one of his writings, he ſays 
« of him, that he had governed the city of An- 
« tioch with much juſtice, but he immediately 
« adds, not with ſufficient prudence. He there 
« ſpeaks of his death without adventuring to 
touch upon any of its circumſtances. 

« The diſeaſe with which God viſited Fehx 
« the Superintendant, was not fo long; for it 
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& carried him off in the ſpace of a day, if not 
te more ſpeedily. St. Chryſoſtom ſays that he 
* burſt ſuddenly in the middle of his body, by 
* which perhaps he meant what Philoſtorgius 
« relates, that one of his larger veins burſting, 
« without any ſtraining, the blood flowed from 
« his mouth all the night, or all the day, ac- 
« cording to Theodoret ; ſo that in the evening 
« his blood being all gone, he loſt his life, as 
& well as Count julian, and fell into everlaſting 
„ death, Ammianus entirely agrees with this, 
* ſaying that he died ſuddenly, of a loſs of 
& blood, 

There was, it ſeems, a public Phe, where 
« were Written the names of thoſe who died, 
« and the people reading there the names of 
Felix, (a title uſually given to Emperors,) 
„ and of Julian, added that of Auguſtus, as if 
it had been the Emperor himſelf who was 
&« deceaſed ; and this was looked upon as a 
e preſage that he would ſoon be amongſt the 
«© den. - | | 
Elpidius the Treaſurer, who with Julian 
r and Felix went to pillage the Church, was 
e allo puniſhed as well as they, though a little 
« later : for being convicted of having favoured 
« the revolt of Procopius againſt Valens, A. D. 
«« 366, he was {tripped of his effects, and ſhut 
te up in priſon, where after having continued 
*« for ſome time, he died without reputation and 
t& honour, curſed of all the world, and ſurnamed 
*« Elpidius the Sacrificer, or the Apoſtate. 

ne” 1 


= >. 
A fourth, who, according to Philoſtorgius, 
te had a ſhare in the ſame facrilege, and had 
« ſhamefully profaned the holy altar, was in- 
e ſtantly puniſhed like Count julian; for thoſe 
« parts of his body which had been abuſed in 
«committing his crime were ulcetated, and the 
« wortns which bred in them deſtroyed him 
ex miſerably. opt 2 | 
tt The juſtice of God was alſo made manifeſt 
« by many puniſhments of the ſame kind in- 
« flicted on other Apoſtates; and it may not be 
ce amiſs to colle& what Hiſtory hath ſaid con- 
« cerning it. 1 
„ One who was called Hero, a native of 
i Thebes in Ægypt, and Biſhop of that place, 
« as the Alexandrian Chronicle ſeems to ſay; 
« having voluntarily renounced the Faith at An- 
„ tioch, was inſtantly ſeized with a diſeaſe 
« which corrupted all his body and made him 
an hideous ſpectacle, and a dreadful example 
of divine Juſtice. He was ſeen lying in the 
e ſtreets and public places, deprived of all aſ- 
« ſiſtance, and even of the pity and compaſſion 
© of the beholders. The Chriſtians abhorred 
ee his perfidy, and the Pagans, after they had 
i ſeduced him, ſhewed him no regard. Thus 
« he expired miſerably in the ſight of all the 
ce world. | 
« Theotecnus, a Preſbyter of Antioch, fell vo- 
« Juntarily into the ſame crime, deluded by fair 
% promiſes, and was puniſhed as inſtantly and as 
« ſeverely as Hero. His fleſh in a ſhort time 
* was corrupted and over-run with worms, and 
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c he loſt his fight. At laſt he went mad, and 
«* bit and devoured his own tongue, and from 
« theſe torments paſſed to others far more ter- 
« rible. 

« We muſt not omit the puniſhment which 
« befel one Thalaſſius, a man famous for his 
« impurities and debauchery, who is ſaid even 
to have proſtituted his own daughter. He 
&« died buried under the ruins of his houſe 
« which fell upon him. Theophanus aſſures 
us that his wife and all his houſehold who 
&« profeſied Chriſtianity, were preſerved from 
« this diſaſter, and a child of ſeven years old 
te being aſked how he had eſcaped, anſwered 
ce that he was carried out by an Angel. — The 
« Alexandrian Chronicle places the death of 
« Theotecnus, Hero, and Thalaſſius in the year 
6 I62. 

« St, Gregory Nazianzen marks out in gene- 
te ral the ſtories which we have related, and adds 
„ diverſe particularities, but without naming 
« the perſons. Who, ſays he, could deſcribe 
« the tragical accidents, the diſeaſes, the dif- 
« ferent plagues and puniſhments, with which 
« divine juſtice viſited the impious, each of 
« them in a manner ſuitable to his crime? 
« Some burſt aſunder in the fight of all men, 
« others were taken off by extraordinary deaths. 
« In the midſt of their torments they confeſſed 
« their crimes with a fruitleſs and unavailing 
„grief. Some by dreams of the night, others 
« by viſions of the day, had their impiety ſet 
« before them, Who, I ſay, could enumerate 
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« all the calamities by which God in a vi- 
« ſible manner avenged the demolition of the 
« Churches, the injuries done to the holy table, 
« the profanation of the ſacred veſſels, and the 
« cruel uſage of the ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt ?” 
H. E. vii. 395. | 

A Deacon, called Cyril, in the time of Con- 
ſtantius, had ſignalized himſelf by deſtroying 
ſeveral Images of the Gods at Heliopolis. The 
Pagans were ſo enraged at this, that when Ju- 
lian reigned, they ſeized and flew Cyril, and 
ripped open his belly, and ate his liver. The 
Divine Vengeance purſued all thoſe who had 
been guilty of this crime; their teeth came out, 
their tongues rotted, and they loſt their fight. 

So ſays Theodoret, iii. 7. | 
 Valens, who was made Eemperor A. D. 364. 
was a Chriſtian ; but being of the Arian party, 
and of a cruel temper, he became a perſecutor 
of the Conſubſtantialiſts. Fourſcore Preſbyters 
came to him to complain of the ill uſage which 
they had received from the Arians, whereupon 
it is reported that he cauſed them to be put 
to ſea, and burnt alive in the ſhip. Afterwards, 
in a battle with the Goths, he was defeated, 
and wounded, and fled to a cottage, where he 
was burnt alive, as moſt hiſtorians relate. All 
agree that he periſhed. See Socrates iv. 16. 38, 
and the notes. | 

The Conſubſtantialiſts called his death a judg- 
ment: but if fo, it was rather a puniſhment of 
his cruelty, than of his hereſy ; of his cruelty 


which 
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which was exerciſed not only on the party whicli 
he diſliked, but on all his ſubjects. 

A. D. 394. Theodoſius, after having been al- 
moſt defeated; and reduced to great diſtreſs, 
obtained a ſignal victory over Eugenius, which 
was generally thought to have been by a parti- 
cular providence; . commanding the ſtorms to 
fight for him. So ſay Socrates, Sozomen, Theo- 
dotet, Rufinus, Ambroſe, Auguſtin; Oroſius, etc. 
and it is thus elegantly repreſented by Claudian, 
though he was a Pagan: | 

Te propter gelidis Aguilo de monte procellis 

Obruit adverſas acies, revolutaque tela 

Vertit in auttores, et turbine repulit haſtas. 

O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antris 

Holus armatas hiemes ;. cut militat tber, 

Et tonjurati veniunt ad claſſica venti ! 

The Chriſtians to this added other embel- 
Iiſhments ſuitable to the taſte of thoſe times, 
as that the victory was fortold by celeſtial vi- 
ſions, dreams, and Dæmoniacs, and obtained 
by the aid of John the Baptiſt, the tutelar Saint 
of Theodoſius. 

Suppoſing it to have been the effect of a par- 
ticular providence, which might be the caſe, 
good reaſons may be aſſigned for it: 

Arbogaſtes, a general, and a man of great 
authority, baſely murdered his young Emperor 
Valentinian II. and ſet up Eugenius in his 
place. Arbogaſtes was a Pagan and an enemy 
to Chriſtianity, and Eugenius the uſurper was 
a ſort of ® nominal Chriſtian, who took every 


* Philoſtorgius ſays that he was a Pagan, p. 538. 
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ſtep to endear himſelf to the Pagans, and ſrom 
whoſe favour they expected great things. We 
may therefore look upon this war as upon a 
ſtruggle between Paganiſm and Chriſtianity, in 
which the latter, by God's bleſſing, was ſupe- 
rior, without aſcribing the ſucceſs to the ortho- 
doxy of the Emperor, and to the intervention 
of Saints. See Tillemont, H:ft. des Emp. v. 3 56. 
etc. 

Theodoſius, when he was to engage with 
Eugenius, ſhut himſelf in a Church one night, 
to pray, and falling aſleep, he ſaw in a viſion 
two men in white apparel, on white horſes, who 
promiſed him that they would aſſiſt him; the 
one was St. Philip the Apoſtle, and the other St. 
John the Evangeliſt. Theodoret, v. 24. 

In Tillemont's H.,. des Emp. T. v. this im- 
portant viſion is repreſented en 7ai/le-douce, in 2 
print, in the frontiſpiece, as the moſt fignal oc- 
currence in the fourth century. 

The ſtory ſeems to have been borrowed from 
the old Pagan ſtory of Caſtor and Pollux, who 
tought for the Romans, and appeared equrs can- 
didis infidentes, as the Roman hiſtorians inform 
us. The only thing wanting to compleat the 
parallel was, that the Apoſtles ſhould have ſtroked 
the Emperor's beard, and turned it red. 

Whilſt the battle was fought, a Dæmoniac 
at Conſtantinople was raiſed up in the air, and 
began to curſe John the Baptiſt, and to reproach 
him that he had been beheaded, and to ſcream 
out, It is you who conguer me and deſtroy my 
army. Sogom. vii. 24. 
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Either the Devil and Sozomen, or elſe Theo- 
doret ſeem to have made a miſtake, for the two 
firſt aſcribe the victory to John the WE ety and 
the third to John the Evangeliſt. 

The laſt Pagan prince who was a bmi b 
enemy to Chriſtianity was Radagaiſus a king of 
the Goths. He threatened no leſs than the ruin 
of the Roman Empire, and invaded it with an 
army, as it is ſaid, of four hundred thouſand 
men, about A. D. 405. The Romans were ſaved 
from the hand of this Barbarian, and ſlew him, 
and obtained a moſt ſignal victory, which they 
aſcribed to a particular providence. Tillemont 
has collected with his uſual accuracy what is 
recorded OY this great deliverance. Hf, 
des Emp. v. 538. 8. Baſnage alſo hath given 
large account of it, Annal. iii. 212. 

Radagaiſus had vowed. to ſacrifice all the Ro- 
mans to his Gods. The Pagans in Rome and 
in Italy, who ſtill were numerous, imputed 
theſe calamities to the introduction of Chriſti- 
anity, and to the ſuppreſſion of Paganiſm, and 
were diſpoſed to rebel and to reeſtabliſh thei: 
old religious rites. 

But the Romans, commanded by Stilicho, 
obtained a complete victory, without any loſs of 
men, and Radagaiſus, together with his ſons, 
was taken prifoner, and put to death. 

Baronius aſſures us that the victory was owing 
to the aſſiſtance of ambroſe, though Avgultin 
and Oroſius, who give the glory of it to God, 
might have taught him better. N 
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If bigotry and political godlineſs did not eat 
up all ſhame, Chriſtians would not preſume to 
aſcribe a wonderful deliverance to Ambroſe, ra- 
ther than to Jeſus Chriſt, upon the authority of 
an obſcure mortal, one Paulinus, who wrote a 
life of Ambroſe full of lying miracles, and who 
yet has not affirmed it. 

But, it ſeems, the divine Providence can do 
nothing without the interceſſion of Saints. Ra- 
dagaiſus befieged Florence. This city was reduced 
to the utmoſt ſtreights, when Saint Ambroſe, who 
had once retired thither, {and who had now been 
dead nine years appeared to a perſon of the houſe 
where be had lodged, and promiſed him that the 
city ſhould be delivered from the enemy on the 
next day. The man told it to the inhabitants, 
who took courage, and reſumed the hopes which 
they had quite loft : and on the next day came 
Stilicho with his army. Paulinus, who relates 
this, learned it from a lady who lived at Florence. 
And this proves what Saint Paulinus ſays, that 
God granted the preſervation of the Romans t9 
the prayers of Saint Peter, Saint Paul, and the 
other Martyrs and Confeſſors who were honoured 
by the Church throughout the Empire. Tillemont, 
Hiſt. des Emp. v. p. 540. 

One might have aſked Saint Paulinus, the 
Biſhop of Nola; Where waſt hau, when the 
Apoſtles and Martyrs made ſupplication for the 
Romans? didſt thou ſtand by and hear them? 
Say no more about, but go thy ways and cut 
chips out of the Croſs, which, as thou haſt told 
us, £r9ws. again as fajt as it is diminiſhed. | 

2. 2 Hunneric, 
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Hunneric, the Vandal, was an Arian, a cruel 
Prince, and a moſt inhuman perſecutor of the 
Conſubſtantialiſts, A. D. 484, This Barbarian 
ſpared not even thoſe of his own ſect, or his 
own friends and kindred. His end, as Hiſto- 
rians relate, was ſuitable to his iniquities, and 
ſuch as he would have equally deſerved, if he 
had been a Conſubſtantialiſt, and had deſtroyed 
the Arians. His ſufterings, ſuppoling them to 
be divine judgments, prove nothing at all as to 
the controverſy : but only this, that God hates 
tyranny and cruelty, the wickedneſs of which 
is a clear and unconteſted point. 

Dum airis cruciatibus Ecclefiam Africanam 
lacerat Hunnericus, ſenſit non mortalibus, ſed 
Chriſto injuriam ſe feciſſe, elementis ipſis primum 
ad penas impio irrogandas feſtinantibus. Pluvid 
negatd, remanſit lurida terre facies : nullis ar- 
bores frondibus, nullis ſegetibus tellus cooperiebatur. 
Lues gravem animalibus et hominibus clagem immit- 
tebat. Tuvenum, ſenum, adoleſcentium, adoleſcen- 
tularum, puerorum agmina ſimul et funera paſſim dif- 
fundebantur. Catervatim Carthaginem confluebant 
animata caaavera. Miſeros ea urbe pelli Rex e 
veſtig19' jubet, ne contagio deficientium commune 

araret etiam exercitui ejus ſepulchrum, Neue 
multo poſt regio corpori horrends pena irrogatur, 
quam Vickoris verbis referemus : Tenult ſcelera- 
tiſſimus Hunnericus dominationem regni, annis 
ſeptem, menſibus decem, meritorum ſuorum 
mortem conſummans. Nam putrefactum et 
ebulliens vermibus non corpus, fed partes cor- 
poris ejus videntur cite ſepultæ. Multa de ou 
VC 
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vel ex falſo rumore petita, tragice Hunnerici 
morti addidit Gregorius Turonenſis: Hunnericus 
ſt tantum facinus arreptus a Dæmone, qui 
diu de Sanctorum ſanguine paſtus erat, propriis 
ſe morſibus laniabat. In quo etiam cruciatu 
vitam indignam juſta morte finivit. 
Dirum magni regis ſupplicium ubique locorum 
clamat, 
Diſcite juſtitiam moniti, nec temnite Chri- 
ſtum. | 
S. Baſnage Ann. iii. p. 570. 

There is nothing improbable in Victor's ac- 
count; but yet he is a writer who deals ſo much 
in the marvellous, that there is no truſting him. 
More credit ought to be given to the excellent 
Thuanus, who thus repreſents the barbarities 
and the death of ſome modern Perſecutors. 

In the reign of Francis the Firſt, the remain- 
ders of the Vaudois were maſſacred by the French 
Catholics with the utmoſt brutality, “ The 
„Baron D'Oppede, who conducted the affair, 
% was called to account for it, and was ſcreened 
e and protected by ſome great men; but not 
„long after, this inhuman wretch was ſeized 
« with racking pains in his bowels, and died in 
e molt miſerable anguiſh, and God who ſuffer- 
ed him to eſcape the puniſhment which his 
* judges ought to have inflicted upon him, pu- 
„ niſhed him himſelf in a ſeverer manner.“ 

A Roman Monk, called John, ſignalized him- 
ſelf at that time in perſecuting theſe poor inno- 
cent people. He invented a new kind of 
torment; he put their legs into boots full of 

—= « boiling 
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« boiling tallow, and then laughing at them he 
« aſked them if they were not well equipped 


* for their journey. — Having heard that the 


« Parliament of Aix, by orders from the King, 
% had condemned him, he fled to Avignon, 
« where being ſcreened from men, and from 
« human courts of juſtice, he could not eſcape 
divine Vengeance. He was ſtripped of all his 
e effects by his domeſtics, and reduced to a 
« ſtite of beggary: his body was covered all 
« over With loathſome ulcers, and he lived long 
« jn this horrible condition, often wiſhing for 
« death, which came not, till be had endured 
C dreadful torments.” Sce Le Clerc, Bibl. Ch. 
xxvli. I. 5 

Philip de Comines, who wrote the hiſtory of 
Lewis the Eleventh of France, could not avoid 
obferving that the divine Vengeance was con- 
ſpicuous in returning to this moſt wicked Prince 
the evil which he had inflicted vpon others, 
and in making his puniſhment ſuitable to his 
offences. Many memorable and ſtriking inſtances 
of this kind might be produced from modern 
Hiſtorians. | 

In the Scriptures there are examples of Saints 
as well as of ſinners, who ſuffered in this life 
according to the law of retaliation. St. Paul 
was conſenting to the ſtoning of Stephen, and 
though God forgave him, yet he permitted him 
to be uſed by the Jews, as he and the Jews had 
uſed Stephen and other Chriſtians, and he was 
baniſhed, impriſoned, beaten, ſcourged, and 
three times ſtoned. "$49" | 
89 28 Tt 
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It is obſervable that from the beginning of 
the reign of Tiberius down to Conſtantine, the 
Romans, even omitting the Collegues of the 
Emperors, and thoſe Uſurpers who ſet them- 
ſelves up againſt them, had no leſs than 7hirty- 
/even Emperors, whoſe reigns, one with another, 
amount only to ſeven years for each. Take the 
ſame ſpace of Time in the Engliſh Hiſtory from 
William the Conqueror, and you have nd more 
than eleven kings, and their reigns will be of 
twenty-ſeven years, one with another. 

This very quick ſucceſſion of the Roman 
Emperors for the firſt three centuries, the vio- 
lent and untimely death by which many of them 
periſhed, the Empire often falling into the 
hands of perſons not related to their predeceſſors, 
but their enemies and rivals, and not diſpoſed 
to adopt their private views and animoſities, 
was of ſingular advantage to Chriſtianity, and 
made the perſecutions leis violent and leſs laſt- 
ing than they would elſe have been, and may 
very reaſonably be looked upon as Providential. 

Let us now ſee what the Prophets have deli- 
vered concerning theſe events. 

The hundred and tenth Pſalm is a direct and 
literal prophecy of Chritt : 

1. The Lord ſaid unto my Lord, Sit thou at 
my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy 
Jootjtool. 

2. The Lord ſhall ſend the rod of thy flirength 
out of Zion: rule thou in the midſt of thine enen 


mies. 
2 4 3. Thy 
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3. Thy people ſhall be willing in the day of thy 
power, in the beauties of holineſs from the womb 
of the morning : thou haſt the dew of thy youth. 

4. The Lord hath ſworn, and will not repent, 
Thou art a prieſt for ever, after the order of 
Melchizedek. 

5. The Lord at thy right hand ſhall flrike 
through kings in the day of his wrath. 

6. He ſhall judge among the Heathen, he ſhall 
ill the places with the dead bodies: he fhall wound 
the heads over many countries. 

7. He ſhall drink of the brook in the way; 
therejore ſhall be lift up his head. | | 

The ſecond Pſalm is of the ſame kind: 

1. Why do the Heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing? | 

2. The kings of the earth ſet themſelves, and 
the rulers take council together, againſt the Lord, 
and againſt his anointed, ſaying, 

3. Let us break their bands aſunder, and cat 
away their cords from us. 

4. He that ſitteth in the heavens ſhall laugh : 
the Lord fhall have them in derifion. 

5. Then ſhall he ſpeak unto them in his wrath, 
aud vex them in his ſore diſpleaſure. 

6. Yet bave 1 jet my King upon my holy Hill 
r | 

7. I will declare the decree; the Lord hath 
faid unto me, Thou art my ſon, this day have 1 
begotten thee. II 

8. AjR of me, and I ſhall give thee the Heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermo parts of 
the earth for thy poſſeſſion, 


9. Thou 
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. Thou ſhalt break them with a rod of iron, 
thou ſhalt daſh them in pieces like a potters veſſel. 

10. Be wiſe now therefore, O ye kings: be 
inſtructed, ye judges of the earth. 

11. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice 
with trembling. 

12. Kiſs the fon, heft he be angry, and ye 
eriſh from the way, when his wrath is kindled 
but a little : bleſſed are all they that put their 
truſt in him. 
This Pfalm ſeems in a lower ſenſe applicable 
to David; but it ſuits much better with the 
Meſſias, eſpecially when compared with he 
hundred and tenth, which is a key to it, and the 
Apoſtles apply it to Chriſt, 

No perſon ever lived before David, and none 
ever yet aroſe after him, to whom the cxth Pſalm 
could be applied, beſides Jeſus Chriſt, 

David was a king, he was a great and victo- 
rious king, he was a king by divine election and 
appointment, he was a prophet, he was called 
a man after God's own heart, not becauſe he 
was a better man than many of his ſubjects, for 
he was guilty of ſeveral faults, but becauſe, as a 
king, he kept up the true religion, and made 
the laws of God to be oblerved in his dominions, 
and never fell into idolatry ; and upon all theſe 
accounts he could have no ſuperior upon earth, 
none who could be his Lord. A great king, a 
promiſed Meſſias was to ariſe; but as he was to 
be the fon of David, he muſt have been in that 
reſpect inferior to his father, and it ſeemed un- 
natural that David ſhould pay homage to his 

own 
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own child. This difficulty our Saviour propoſed 
to the Jews: they could not ſolve it, and he 
would not; but his deſign was to intimate to 
them that the Meſſias was a greater perſon than 
they apprehended, and that though he was in- 
ferior to David, as he was the ſon of David, 
he was ſuperior to him, as he was the ſon of 
God. 

While the Phariſees were gathered together, 
Teſus aſred them, ſaying, What think ye of Chriſt ? 
Whoſe ſon is he? They 12 ay unto him, The ſon of 
David. He ſaith unto them, How then doth 
David in ſpirit call him Lord, ſaying, The Lord 
ſaid unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, till 
I make thine enemies thy footſicol ? If David then 
call him Lord, how is he his ſons And no man 
was able to anſwer him a word. 

Beſides, what relation could there be of Lord 
and ſervant between David and the Meſlias, 
when David was dead, or before the Meſſias was 
born, unleſs the Meſſias exiſted before his ap- 
pearance upon earth, and were the Lord not 
only of the living, but of the dead; that is, of 
thoſe who, though dead to men, yet lived to 
him, and were his ſervants ? 

David therefore is to be thus underſtood ; The 
Lord Jehovah hath ſaid to my Lord the Meſſias, 
Thou ſhalt fit at my right hand, inveſted with 

divine power, and next in dignity to me. 

In this Pſalm there are ſome expreſſions which 
are ambiguous and obſcure; but ſetting aſide 
grammatical and critical difficulties, and attend- 


ing to thoſe parts of it which are plain, we find 
it 
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it foretold here that a perſon ſhould ariſe, who 
ſhould be greater than David, who ſhould be 
a king, who ſhould rule in the midſt of his 
enemies, who ſhould be an everlaſting prieſt, 
and who by the aſſiſtance of God ſhould over- 
throw kings and armies that oppoſed him. 
Theſe predictions were evidently accompliſhed 
in Chriſt. 

By comparing this Pſalm with other prophe- 
cies, we may obſerve that the perſon here men- 
tioned was to be the ſon of David, It hath been 
univerſally agreed upon by Jews and Chriſtians. 
that the Meſſias ſhould be the fon of David, for 
theſe reaſons. 

God promiſed to David, not only that he 
ſhould have a ſon to reign after him, but that 
the kingdom ſhould be continued to his family. 
Thus in the firſt Book of Samuel, vii. 12. J 
will ſet up thy ſeed after thee—T hy houſe and thy 
kingdom ſhall be eftablifhed for ever. In Pſalm 
Ixxxix. I have found David my ſervant — My 
mercy will I keep for him for evermore, and my 
covenant ſhall ſtand faſt with bim; his ſeed will 
I make to endure for ever. In the cxxxi1% Pſalm 
it is alſo declared; I will make the horn of David 
to bud, I have ordained a lamp for mine anointed. 
Horn means a &:mg, and the expreſſion of bud- 
ding is taken from trees, which ſhout forth 
branches. j 

Iſaiah ſays, I will make an everlaſiing covenant 
with you, even the ſure mercies of David. That 
is, I will fulfil what I promiſed to David, lv. 3. 
And again; In that day there ſhall be a root of 


Je, 
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Jeſſe, which ſhall land for an enſign of the peo- 
Je; to it ſhall the Gentiles ſeek, and hrs reſt ſhall 
be glorious, xi. 10. And there ſhall come forth a 
rod out of the ſtem of Feſſe, and a branch ſball 
grow out of his roots. And the ſpirit of the Lord 
ſhall reſt upon him, etc. xi. 1. This was faid 
long after the death of David, ſo that the pro- 
miſed perſon was not yet come, but was to ap- 

r in future times. 

Afterwards Jeremiah thus prophefies ; Behold 
the days come, faith the Lord, that I will raiſe 
unto David a righteous branch, and a king ſhall 
reign and proſper, and ſhall execute juſtice and 
judgment in the earth— And this is his name 
wbereby be ſhall be called, The Lord our right- 
contneſs. xxiii. 

Zechariah, who propheſied after the return 
from the captivity, taught the people to expect 
a great perſon, The ſervant of God, the Branch, 
that is, the Branch of Jeſſe, the man whoſe 
name was the Branch, who ſhould build the 
temple, and be a king and a prizſt upon the 
throne. vi. 12. 

Many other prophecies there are concurring 
in this, that a perſon ſhould ariſe, who ſhould 
be the ſon of David, and a great and illuſtrious 
Prince; and he is called David by Hoſea, Jere- 
miah, and Ezechiel. The children of Iſrael ſball 
cbide many days without a king, etc. — After- 
*aras ſhall the children of Tjrael return, and ſeek 
the Lord their Gad, and David their king, Holea 
ii. 4, 3. But they ſhall ſerve the Lord their 
God, and David their king, whem I will raiſe up 
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unto them, Jeremiah xxx. 9. And I will ſo up 
one ſhepherd over them, and he ſhall feed them, 
even my ſervant David ; he ſhall feed them, and 
he ſhall be their ſhepherd. And I the Lord will 
be their God, and my ſervant David a prince 
among them, I the Lord have ſpoken it, Ezechiel 
xxxiv. 23, 24. 

The moſt probable reaſon why the Meſſias is 
called David, is that David was a type of him, 
and ſaid many things ſeemingly of himſelf, 
which by the Spirit of God were intended of 
the Meſſias. Either theſe prophecies were ac- 
compliſhed in Chriſt, or they never have been 
accompliſhed at all; but with Chriſt they cor- 
reſpond exactly. 

2. The perſon mentioned in this, Pſalm was 
to be greater than David. This is too plain to 
want any farther proof: The Lord ſaid unto my 
Lord. And this was accomplithed in Chriſt, if 
he was, as we learn from the Goſpel, the ſon of 
God in a ſenſe moſt peculiar and high. 

3. He was to be a king. Sit thou at my right 
hand: Rule thou in the midſt. This alſo is evi- 
dent; and it was accomplithed in Chriſt, who 
hath been ackowledged for a king by all his 
numerous ſubjects from his reſurrection to the 
preſent time. To fit at the right hand of God 
cannot mean leſs than to be next in honour and 
dignity to God, and therefore to be exalted not 
only above all men, but above all creatures. 
This dignity was never conferred upon any man, 
except Chriſt, who, as the Writers of the New 


Teſtament aftirm, was received up into heaven, 
4 and 
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and was feen of Stephen appearing at the right 
hand of Gad. 

But, farther, it may be inferred from this 
Pſalm that he was to be an everlaſting king. It 
is ſaid that he ſhould be king and prieſt, and an 
everlaſting prieſt, and conſequently an everlaſt- 
ing king allo: It is likewiſe faid, Sit thou at 
my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy foot- 
Hool, which was never accompliſhed in any of 
David's poſterity except in Chriſt, in whom fo 
much of the prediction hath been fulfilled, as 
to be a ſufficient earneſt for the completion of 
the whole promiſe. Hence St. Paul proves 
Chriſt's everlaſting kingdom: Chriſt muſt reign, 
ſays he, till all things, and all enemies are ſub- 
dued and put under his feet. This is not yet 
accompliſhed, nor will be till the end of the 
world ; for he hath and he will have his ene- 
mies who will not be ſubject to him; and be- 
ſides, as he hath promiſed to overcome Death 
and to confer everlaſting life upon his ſervants, 
and as Death ſtill reigns and will reign over 
them here below, during this ſtate of things, 
his dominion will not be complete, till Death 
is no more, and his ſervants are raiſed up by 
him at the laſt day to live with him for ever, 
1 Cor. xv. 

4. It is ſaid, in the third verſe, of this perſon, 
— from the womb of the morning thou haſ# the 


A friepd of mine ſays, I render the words thus : From 
the womb, from that which was thy morning, thy youth 
Was a dew, i j. e. as I and refreſhing as "dew is in hot 
countries. This aliteral verſian, and is ſenſe, 


dew 
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dew of thy youth; which words are obſcure. 
The reading of the Lxx is very different and 
remarkable; Before the morning flar I begat 
thee, Ex yaoos wee £wrPops eyinmoa os. If this 
be right *, which I take not upon me to deter- 
mine, it contains an intimation that this great 
perſon was the Son of God before the creation, 
and in an high and peculiar ſenſe, and not like 
other good men; and in the ſecond Pſalm, it is 
faid, Thou art my Son, this day have ] begotten 
thee. | 

5. In the fourth verſe, Thou art a* prieſt for 
ever after the order of Melchiſedek, might alſo 
be rendered, * Thou art a prieſt for ever becauſe 
thou art a juſt king. 

But what interpretation ſoever be followed 
here, it is plain that he was to be an everlaſting 
prieſt, The Lord ſware, and will not repent, 
Thou art à prieſt for ever. This promiſe is in- 
troduced with a great ſolemnity, and confirmed 
with an oath, and it is of a ſingular kind, ſince 
no ſuch promiſe is made in the old Teſtament 
to any other perſon. According to the ſyſtem 
of the Goſpel, it was accompliſhed in Chriſt, 
who is our everlaſting Redeemer. and Inter- 
ceſſor. 


d See Critical Notes on ſome paſſages of Scripture, p. 54. 

© Sacerdos, aut minifler. Grotius. Vox Chohen ſignificat 
quidem interdum principem, eumque intimæ admiſſiones, ut 
diximus ad 2 Sam. viii. 18. 1 Reg. iv. 5. Sed de Rege pro- 
prie dicto nuſquam occurrit. Ideoque Lxx Intt. d ie 45 
T% G. Quod Jeſu Chriſto ſoli convenit. etc, Clericus. 


4 See Critical Notes etc. Noſter textus Hebr ous habet, Se- 
cundum meam conſtitutionem, o Rex mi juſte, Grotius. 
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The conſequences of this promiſe were, that 
the Meſſias muſt live for ever, and not be ſub- 
ject to the dominion of death, elſe he could not 
be an everlaſting prieſt ;. and that he could have 
no ſucceſſor in the prieſthood, fince it would 
never be vacant; and that the Jewiſh Prieſthood, 
and the ceremonial law muſt be aboliſhed, and 
give place to another inſtitution and covenant, 
and that the prieſthood muſt be changed, and 
paſs from the family of Aaron and the tribe of 
Levi to the family of David, and to the tribe of 
Judah, whence this Meſſias was to ſpring. 

6. The Lord ſhall ſend the rod of thy flrength 
out of Zion rule thou in the midſt of thine ene- 
mies. 

When the Goſpel of Chriſt, firſt preached at 
Jeruſalem, and thence ſpreading itſelf through 
the world, had been received by a multitude of 
Jews and Gentiles, this prediction began to be 
accompliſhed, and it was farther fulfilled when 
Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in the Roman Em- 

ire. 
/ 7. In this Palm it is plainly and expreſsly 
foretold that the Meſſias ſhould be a victorious 
king, that he ſhould have kings and rulers for 
his enemies, and that they ſhould be overthrown 
and periſh. This, as we have ſhewed, was re- 
markably fulfilled in Chriſt. 

8. In the ſixth verſe, He hall wound the heads 
over many countries, may be tranſlated, he ſhall 
cruſh the head {that ruled over many countries. 
Confoatet caput quod multis terris præerat. 
Clericus. 


9. In 


FE * 


9. In the ſeventh verſe, He ball drink of the 
brook in the way ; therefore ſhall he lift up his 
head, That is, ſays Le Clerc, He {who was 
head over many countries / ſhall drink of the brook 
in the way ; therefore he (the conqueror ) ſhall 
lift up his head; Maxentius and his hoft ſhall be 
drowned in the Tiber, and lay his head there, and 
Conſtanti 1 lift up his head, and triumph 
over him. This Le Clerc propoſes, but modeſtly 
and with diffidence. The thought is ingenious; 
and to drink of the brook may mean to be 
drowned, as in Homer, Oadyſſ. A. 511. 

"Qs 6 ptv E %, (74 Wit d\vVPHN bog. 
Ovid. Epiſt. vii. 62. 

Neu bibat æquoreas naufragus hoſlis aquas. 

But perhaps it would be more natural to un- 
derſtand it thus of the ſame perſon : As a pur- 
ſuing conqueror takes a haſly draught at the firſt 
fountain in the way, and loſes no time in refreſh- 
ing himſelf, ſo God, or the Meſfias, ſhall ſpeedily 
ſubdue his enemies, and lift up his victorious head. 
Soon after Diocletian began to perſecute, the 
divine vengeance began to attack him and his 
wicked Collegues, and ſwept them off from the 
earth one after another. | 

We have ſhewed the completion of theſe pre- 
ditions in the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, and 
in the deſtruction of thoſe tyrants who role up 
againſt it, and who became as the dung of the 
earth, It is no wonder that our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles? inſiſted ſo much on this Pſalm, as on 


Matt. xxii. 44. Mark xii. 36. Luke xx. 42. Acts ii. 
34. 1 Cor. xv. 25. Hebr. i. 13. v. 6. vil. 17. 
Vol. II. A a a pro- 
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a prophecy, direct, and plain, which, when it 
was accompliſhed, was ſo ſtrong a proof of their 
divine miflion, and of the authority both of the 
Old Teſtament and of the New. 

The Apoſtles have applied ſome parts of this 
Pſalm to Chriſt, and they knew that the whole 
would be accompliſhed in him ; yet in their 
diſcourſes and writings, they avoided a particu- 
lar mention of the deſtruction which ſhould fall 
upon the perſecuting Princes, probably becauſe 
they would not offend the Roman Emperors, 
and give malicious men an opportunity of ac- 
cuſing the Chriſtians as bad ſubjects, and as ene- 
mies to the government. 

But we will not diſſemble another interpreta- 
tion which hath been given of this Pſalm. 

It was made, ſay they, by David, for the 
« uſe of the people, of his ſubjects, who were 
ce to rehearſe it in the houſe of God, at the 
te tabernacle. | 

« It relates in its primary ſenſe to David, and 
« the meaning of the firſt verſe is, The Lord 
« Jehova hath ſaid to my Lord (king David) 
« St thou, etc, It is true that David was no 
« prieſt, but the word Chohen is ambiguous, 
% and may mean either a prieſt, or an intimate 
« friend of the king, who hath free admiflion 
ce to his preſence, one of the great courtiers ; 
« according to which ſenſe the fourth verſe may 
« be interpreted, Thou art of all the ſons of men, 
« my principal favourite, who haſt free acceſs ti 
% Nie. | 
« But 
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« But then this Pſalm, like many other pro- 
te phecies, hath a double ſenſe, and is appli- 
« cable to the Meſſias, and is much more emi- 
« nently accompliſhed in him than it ever was 
jn David.“ ET 

This interpretation hath been propoſed and 
adopted by Ruarus, and by ſome other Socinians. 
See Ruari Epiſt. T. ii. p. 116. | 

Now, if we thould admit this double ſenſe, 
yet it muſt be obſerved that Chriſt applied this 
Pſalm to himſelf, that the Apoſtles applied it to 
him, and that their interpretation was fully 
juſtified by a long train of various events, and 
by the accompliſhment of the whole prediction 
in Chriſt, which is an irrefragable proof that 
they underſtood it rightly. 

But there is no admitting this double meaning 
without adopting a precarious hypotheſis, con- 
tradicting the general opinion of the Jews in the 
time of Chriſt, rejecting the verſion of the Lxx, 
which tranſlates Chohen, les, according to the 
uſual ſenſe of the word, and offering violence 
to ſome parts of the Pſalm, which cannot be 
applied to David unleſs in a ſenſe very low and 
flat, ſenſu valde diluto. David could not ſay of 
himſelf, The Lord ſaid unto my Lord, nor did he 
lit at the right hand of God, exalted above men 
and Angels, nor were all his enemies ſubdued 
under his feet, nor did they whom he conquered 
pay him a willing obedience, nor was he an 
cverlaſting prieſt, or an everlaſting king, nor was 


his dominion extenſive over the Nations and the 
Gentiles. 


A a 2 Davidis 
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Davidis revera fuiſſe Pſalmum teſtatur Chriſtus, 
et Petrus. Uterque oftendit, vi verborum, de 
Chriſto agi, non de alio; qua in re non aptantur 
ei verba, qua et alii convenire queant, ut inter- 
dum fit in vaticiniis; ſed flatuuntur non aliter 
poſſe intelligi. — Hoc unum non facile cuiquam con- 
ceſſero, bunc Pſalmum non ad Feſum Chriſtum ſo- 
lum et quidem directe referri oportere ; quod nec 
di ſitebatur H. Grotius, qui ceteroquin inſimulatur, 
guaſi vix ullam prophetiam directe ad Chriſtum 
ſolum pertinere faſſus fit. Quod tamen immerito 
viro magno objicitur. Clericus. See his Com- 
ment on this Pſalm, 


Tur ConpIiTioN of the Fews under Conftan- 
tine ſhould now be conſidered, but I ſhall take 
the ſubject from an earlier date, and offer a few 
remarks on the ſtate of that people from the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem to this day, 


« Hows0EVER unentertaining the Hiſtory 
© may ſeem to be which we have undertaken, 
« yet it preſents to the public view an object 
« worthy of obſervation, and the greateſt pro- 
« digy that can be imagined, namely the pre- 
« ſervation of the Jewiſh people in the midit of 
« the miſeries which they have undergone ſince 
« ſeyenteen hundred years. Religions depend 
« on temporal proſperity ; they triumph under 
« the protection of a conqueror ; they languiſh 
« and link with ſinking Monarchies. Paganiſm, 
« which once covered the face of the earth, is 
« extiact, The Chriſtiana Church, glorious in 

| 6 its 
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« its Martyrs, yet was conſiderably diminiſhed 
« by the perſecutions to which it was expoſed, 
« nor was it eaſy to repair the breaches in it 
“made by thoſe acts of violence, But here we 
« behold a Church hated and perſecuted for ſe- 
« venteen hundred ages, and yet ſuſtaining it- 
« ſelf and widely extended. Kings have often 
« employed the ſeverity of Edicts and the hand 
« of Executioners to ruin it. The ſeditious 
« Multitudes by murders and maſſacres have 
« committed outrages againſt it ſtill more vio- 
« Jent and tragical. Princes and People, Pa- 
ee gans, Matometas Chriſtians, diſagreeing in 
« ſo many things, have united in the deſign of 
« exterminating it, and have not been able to 
« ſucceed. The Buſh of Moſes, ſurrounded with 


« flames, ever burns, and is never conſumed. 


„The Jews have been expelled, in different 


« times, from every part of the world, which 
« hath only ſerved to ſpread them in all regions. 
« From age to age they have been expoſed to 
« miſery and perſecution, Yet ſtill they ſub- 
« ſiſt, in ſpite of the ignominy, and the hatred 
« which hath purſued them in all places, whilſt 
the greateſt Monarchies are fallen, and nothing 
te remains of them beſides the name. 

« Their miſery bears its peculiar characters. 
« In their other captivities God marked out a 
e time in which he would be propitious, and 
break the yoke of tyranny, and reſtore to them 
« their loſt liberty. The longeſt, which was 
% the Ægyptian captivity, yet laſted only a few 


« ages. Afﬀter threeſcore and ten years they 
Aa z e returned 
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returned from Babylon, and the perſecution 
« of Antiochus was to ceaſe after three years 
« and ten days: but of their preſent evils God 
« hath not fixed the expiration. — God com- 
« forted them under their. other diſtreſſes by 
« Heroes, or by inſpired men. Ezechiel pro- 
« phefied at Babylon, and Daniel, long before 
« the event, pointed out the Meſſias. The 
„ Maccabecs aroſe againſt the kings of Syria, 
« and-raiſed up the fallen glory of the nation; 
« but hitherto none have appeared, beſides falſe 
« Meſſiabe, who, by their attempts to ſhake off 
« the yoke from the people, have only encreaſed 
« its weight. The prophetic ſucceſſion is ex- 
« tinct, and no ſacred meflenger ariſes to pro- 
© miſe the end of miſeries which have laſted fo 
© many ages. 

Even when God delivered them up to In- 
* fidels, he preſerved a body of the nation, by 
& removing it to one place. It was entire in 
© the-vale of Goſhen, when they were called 
« out of Agypt. Cyrus eaſily reunited the 
« tribes of Judah and Benjamin, to ſend them 
« back to Jeruſalem, One part of the nation 
« jnhabited the ſame cities, and. the Iſraelites 
« occupied the two borders of the river Cha- 
« bor; but at the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and 
& afterwards in Adrian's war, the nation, en- 
« fecbled by unparalleled maſſacres, was diſ- 
e perſed through all the provinces of the Em- 
« pire, The diſperſion is as great as it ever 
& was, and ſcarcely are to be found the remains 
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« of the ten Tribes in the Eaſt, where formerly 
« they were numerous and conſiderable. 

« The Romans, when they made themſelves 
e maſters of Judæa, left to its inhabitants a 
« public worſhip, and the exerciſe of their laws. 
“The Synagogues, as thoſe of Damaſcus, judged 
« with authority of religicus affairs, in which 
« even the Chriſtians were intereſted. The 
« High Prieſt was not without power. There 
« were judges even in Chaldza, as it appears 
« from the hiſtory of Suſanna, falſe as it is. 
« But not the ſhadow of ſovereign authority 
« now remains, and yet the nation remains, and 
5 conſiſts of millions. 

« The judgments which God has exerciſed 
« upon this people are terrible, extending to 
« the men, the religion, and the very land in 
© which they dwelt. The ceremonies eſſential to 
their religion can no more be obſerved. The 
* Ritual Law, which caſt a ſplendor on the 
e national worſhip, and ſtruck the Pagans ſo 
* much that they ſent their preſents and their 
« victims to Jeruſalem, is abſolutely fallen, for 
they have no temple, no altar, no ſacrifices, 
64 — Their land itſelf ſeems to lie under a ne- 
« yer-cealing curſe. Pagans, Chriſtians, Mo- 
© hammedans, in a word, almoſt all nations 
have by turns ſeized and held Jeruſalem. To 
ce the Jew only hath God refuſed the poſſeſſion 
« of this ſmall tract of ground ſo ſupremely 
« neceſſary for him, ſince he ought to worſhip 
* on this mountain, A Jewiſh: writer hath at- 
* firmed that it is long ſince any Jew was ſeen 

Aa 4 « ſettled 
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« ſettled near Jeruſalem : ſcarcely can they 
« purchaſe there ſix feet of land, for a bury- 
ce ing- place. 

« In all this there is na exaggeration. I am 
« only pointing out known facts, and far from 
ce having the leaſt deſign to raiſe an odium againſt 
« the Nation from its miſeries, I conclude that 
ce jt ought to be looked upon as one of thoſe 
6s pony” which we admire without compre- 
« hending, ſince in ſpite of evils fo durable, and 
« a patience ſo long exerciſed, it is preſerved by 
« a particular Providence. The Jew ought to 
« be weary of expecting a Meſſias, who ſo un- 
« kindly diſappoints his vain hopes; and the 
« Chriſtian ought to have his attention and his 
« regard excited towards men, whom God pre- 
& ſerves for ſo great a length of time, under ca- 
« lamities which would have been the total 
« ruin of any other people.” Baſnage, Hiſt, 
des Juits iv. 1. 

Some have obſerved that the preſervation of 
the Gyp/ees is as extraordinary as that of the Fews; 
but this is thrown out by way of e, which, 
like gravity and ſo/emnity in another ſort of 
writers, often ſupplies the want of argument, 
For what compariſon between the Jewiſh na- 
tion, and a collection of Strollers of various 
countries, who perhaps have not exiſted, as a 
body, above four hundred N who far from 
dogmatizing, ſeem to be of no religion at all, 
who never appeared in arms, and made them- 
ſelves formidable, whom rags and contempt 
have ſecured from violent perſecution, and who, 

+ | "To 
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at the worſt, have been only driven from place 
to place, which to them was no great puniſh- 
ment, for frauds and petty-larcenies ? 

T. Jackſon, in his Theological works, hath 
given a ſummary account of the calamities of 
the Jews from the time of their rebellion againſt 
Chriſt ; but he hath not ſhewed the candour 
and the caution of Baſnage; he is prejudiced 
againſt them, treats them over ſeverely, judges 
too harſhly, and pays too much regard to the 
ridiculous ſtories and lying ſlanders which have 
been raiſed by Chriſtians againſt them. One 
would wonder how zeal could tranſport a good 
and learned man to fuch a degree againſt this 
miſerable nation. Vol. i. p. 92, etc. 

Our Saviour ſaid to the Jews, J am come in 
my Father's name, and ye receive me not: if an- 
other ſhall come in his own name, him will ye re- 
ceive. This remarkable prediction of our Lord 
hath been evidently and frequently fulfilled: 
for, 2 
In the interval between the reſurrection of 
Chriſt and the deſtruction of Jeruſalem many 
falſe Chriſts and falſe prophets aroſe, of whom 
mention is made' by St. Luke and by Jo- 
ſephus. 

In the reign of Adrian, Barcechab pretended 
to be the Meſſias, and periſhed with his fol- 
lowers. 

In the time of Theodoſius the younger, A. D. 
434. another Impoſtor aroſe called, Moſes Cre- 
zenſis. He pretended to be a ſecond Moſes, ſent 
to deliver the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and 

promiled 
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romiſed to divide the ſez, and give them a 
ſafe paſſage through it. They aſſembled toge- 
ther, with their wives and children, and fol- 
lowed him to a promontory. He there com- 
manded them to caſt themſelves into the ſea. 
Many of them readily obeyed him, and pe- 
riſhed in the waters, and many were taken u 
ſaved by fiſnermen. Upon this, the deluded 

ews would have torn the Impoſtor to pieces, 
but he eſcap:d them, and was ® feen no more. 
Socrates vii. 38. | 

Socrates relates here a ſtory of what happened 
in his own days. He ſays not that this fellow 
wrought any miracles to bewitch his country- 
men ; unleſs it be ſuppoſed a fort of miracle, 
to make a Jew fling away himſelf, and his mo- 
ney too. It is plain that the Impoſtor could 
propoſe neither profit nor credit by thus de- 
luding and deſtroying the Jews; and therefore 
we may conclude that he was a frantic En- 
thutiaſt, and that perhaps in the hurry and 
buſtle, he jumped down himſelf unſeen, and 
was drowned. 

In the reign of Juſtin, A. D. 520. another 
falſe prophet. is ſaid to have, appeared, and to 
have called himſelf the ſon of Moſes. His name 
was Dunaan. He entered into a city of Arabia 
Felix, and there he opprefied the Chriſtians ; 
but he was taken priſoner and put to death by 
Eleſpan, an ERR General. See a fuller 
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account of this Dunaan, in Fleury H. E. T. vii. 
p. 272. and in Baſnage Hift. des Fuiſs, who ſays 
that Dunaan was no falſe Meſſias, but a king of 
the Homerites, vi. 20. p. 1375. 

The Jews and Samaritans of Palæſtine re- 
belled againſt the Emperor Juſtinian, A. D. 
529. and ſet up one Julian for their king, and 
accounted him the Meſſias; but the Romans 
made a great ſlaughter of them, and their king 
was killed. J. a Lent. This rebellion is to 
be aſcribed to the Samaritans, who were op- 
preſſed on account of their religion by Juſtinian, 
a wrong-headed Prince, and a great perſecutor 
of heretics, See Fleury H. E. T. vii. p. 326. 

A. D. 571. Mohammed was born in Arabia. 
He at firſt profeſſed himſelf to be the Meſſias 
who was promiſed to the Jews, and he drew 
after him many of them, and ſo may claim a 
place in the catalogue of falſe Chriſts. 

A. D. 721. Another Jmpoftor, a Syrian, aroſe 
in the time of Leo Ifaurus : he called him- 
ſelf the Meſſias, and was received as ſuch by 
the Jews. | 

A. D. 1138. A falſe Chrift made his appear- 
ance in France, He was put to death, and ma- 
ny Jews ſuffered at the ſame time, being ac- 
cuſed of crucifying a Chriſtian boy once a 
year, 

A. D. 1137. The Perſians were diſturbed by 
a Jew, who called himſelf the Meſſias, and col- 
lected a formidable army of his country-men. 
The Perſian King ſubmitted to compound the 
matter with him, and hired him to diſband his 


ſoldiers, 
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ſoldiers. But afterwards he ſeized and beheaded 
him, and made the Jews in his dominions pay 
him back all the money which he had given to 
their Meſſias, by which they were reduced to a 
ſtate of begggary, and to a neceſſity of ſelling 
their children. He continued to treat them 
very cruelly, and ſubjected them to all kinds of 
inſults. 


In the ſame century A. D. 1157. a falſe Meſ- 


fas ſtirred up the Jews at Corduba in Spain; 


upon which almoſt all the Jews of that kingdom 
were deſtroyed. 

A. D. 1167. Another aroſe in the kingdom 
of Fez, who is mentioned by Maimonides. 

In the ſame year appeared a falſe Prophet, 
and, as it ſeems, an Enthuſiaſt alſo : it was in 
Arabia. He pretended to be the forerunner of 


the Meſſias. When ſearch was made for him, 


his followers fled, and he was brought. before 
the Arabian king. He was queſtioned by him, 
and replied that he was indeed a prophet ſent 
from God. The king then aſked him what 
ſign or miracle he could ſhew, to confirm his 
miſſion. Cut off my head, ſaid he; and I will 
return to life again. The King took him at 
his word, promiſing to believe in him if it came 


to paſs, and cut oft his head. But the Prophet 


never attempted to faſten it on again; and the 


Jews of Arabia had a heavy fine laid upon them. 
Vet ſome of them, ſays Maimonides, were ſo 


infatuated as to expect his reſurrection. 


Not long after this, a Jew who dwelt be- 


yond Euphrates called himſelf He AN 
an 
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and gave this for a ſign of it, that he was le- 
prous all night, and clean all day. He pe- 
riſhed in his attempt. 

A. D. 1174. A Magician and falſe Chriſt was 
ſeen in Perſia, who brought the Jews into great 
tribulation. 

A. D. 1176. Another aroſe in Moravia, who 
was called David Almuſſer. He pretended that 
he could make himſelf inviſible: but he was 
taken, and put to death, and a heavy fine was 
laid upon his brethren, the Jews. 

Solomon Ben Virgæ mentions another In- 
poſtor; but we know not in what year or in 
what place he ſet up his claim. ; 

A. D. 1199. A famous Cheat and a Rebel 
exerted himſelf in Perſia, called David el David, 
or David Alroi, a learned man, and a Magi- 
cian, who is reported to have wrought man 
miracles. He raiſed an army againſt the king, 
but was taken and impriſoned, and having eſ- 
caped, was again ſeized, and was beheaded. 
Benjamin Tudelenſis and Solomon Ben Virgæ 
have given us an account, abounding with lies, 
concerning the wonders wrought by this In- 
chanter. 

A. D. 1497. We find another Meſſias, whoſe 
name was 1/mael Sophus, who deluded the Jews 
in Spain, 

A. D. 1500. Rabbi Lemlem, a German Jew 
of Auſtria, declared himſelf a forerunner of the 
Meſſias, and pulled down his own oven, pro- 
miſing his brethren that they ſhould bake thei 


bread in the Holy Land next year, : 
A.D. 
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A. D. 1509. Jo. Henricus Majus, in his life 
of Reuchlin, ſays that one Pfeferkorn, a Jew 
of Cologn, pretended to be the Meſſias. Pfef- 


ferkorn afterwards turned Chriftian, and joined 


with James Hochſtrat (an Inquiſitor, and a 
man thoroughly qualified for this vile office) to 
plague the Jews and to perſecute Reuchlin. 
This quarrel excited ſome wit to write the 
Epiſtolæ Obſcurorum Virorum, in which Hoch- 
ſtrat and his ſtupid Monks and Doctors are ſet 
in a ridiculous light, and make a very drole 
figure. Bayle gives an account of theſe diſputes 
in his D:#. HOCHSTRAT. 

A. D. 1534. In Spain, Rabbi Salomo Malcho, 
giving out that he was the Meſſias, was burnt 
by Charles the fifth; and the Chriſtians were 
ſo ſuperſtitious, that they ſtopped the Rabbi's 
mouth, when they brought him to the ſtake, 
leſt by uttering ſome charm, he ſhould eſcape out 
of their hands. The poor Wretch was a fort of 
Martyr, for it is ſaid that he might have ſaved 
his life if he would have renounced Judaiſm. 

A. D. 1615. A falſe Chrift aroſe in the Eaſt 
Indies, and was followed by the Portugueſe 
Jews. | 

A. D. 1624. Another in the Low Countries 
pretended to be the Meſſias, of the family of 
David, and of the line of Nathan. He pro- 
miſed to deſtroy Rome, and to overthrow the 
kingdom of Antichriſt, and the Turkiſh em- 

Ire. 

A. D. 1666. This was a year of great ex- 

e pectation, and ſome wonderful thing was E 5 
ä 46 for 
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« for by many. This was a fit time for an 
« impoſtor to ſet up; and accordingly lying re- 
ports were carried about. It was told about 
« that great multitudes marched from unknown 
« parts to the remote deſerts of Arabia, and 
« they were ſuppoſed to be the ten Tribes of 
« Tſrael, who have been diſperſed for man 
„ages; that a ſhip was arrived in the north 
« parts of Scotland with fails and cordage of 
« ſilk, that the mariners ſpake nothing but 
« Hebrew, that on the fails was this Mot- 
« to, THE TWELVE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 
« Thus were credulous men poſiefſed at that 
© time. 
« Then it was that Sabatai Sevi appeared at 
« Smyrna, and profeſſed himſelf to be the Meſ- 
« fjas, He promiſed the Jews deliverance and 
« a proſperous kingdom. This which he pro- 
« miſed they firmly believed. The Jews now 
« attended to no buſineſs, diſcourſed of nothin 
« but of their return, and believed Sabatai to be 
© the Meſſias as firmly as we Chriſtians believe 
« any article of faith. A Right Reverend per- 
“ ſon, then in Turkey, told nie that meeting 
« with a Jew of his acquaintance at Aleppo, 
« he aſked him what he thought of Sabatai. 
« The Jew replied, that he believed him to be 
ec the Meſſias, and that he was ſo far of that 
ce belief, that if he ſhould prove an impoſtor, 
« he would then turn Chriſtian. It will be 
« very fit I ſhould be very particular in this re- 
&« lation, becauſe the hiſtory is ſo very ſurpriſing 
« and remarkable; and we have the account of 
«6 it 
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« it from thoſe who were then in Turkey, and 
« are now alive. I am ſo well ſatisfied as to 
e the facts, that I dare vouch for the truth of 
te the relation, and appeal for the truth of it to 
« yery many perſons of great credit, who are 
te now alive. | 

& Sabatai Sevi was the Son of Mordecai Sevi, 
* mean Jew of Smyrna. Sabatai was very 
© bookiſh, and arrived to a great {kill in the 
Hebrew learning. He was the author of a new 
« doctrine, and for it was expelled the city. He 
« went thence to Salonichi, of old called Theſſa- 
% Jonica, where he married a very handſome wo- 
« man, and was divorced from her. Then he tra- 
« yelled into the Morea, then to Tripoli, Gaza, 
% and Jeruſalem. By the way he picked up a 
« third wife. At Jeruſalem he began to reform 
&« the Jews conſtitutions, and aboliſh one of their 
* ſolemn faſts, and communicated his deſign of 
« profeſſing himſelf the Meſſias to one Nathan. 
« He was pleaſed with it, and ſets up for his 
Elias or forerunner, and took upon him to 
* aboliſh all the Jewiſh faſts, as not beſeeming, 
„% when the Bridegroom was now come. Na- 
« than propheſies that the Meſſias ſhould appear 
« before the Grand Seignior 1n leſs than two 
« years, and take from him his crown, and 
& lead him in chains. 

« At Gaza, Sabatai preached repentance, to- 
« gether with a faith in himſelf, ſo effectually, 
„that the people gave themſelves up to their 
« devotions and alms. The noiſe of this Meſ- 


« ſias began to fill all places. Sabatai now re- 
« ſolves 
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« ſolves for Smyrna, and then for Conſtantinople. 
„Nathan writes to him from Damaſcus; and 
« thus he begins his letter: To the King, our 
« king, Lord of Lords, who gathers the diſperſed 
« of 1ſrael, who redeems our captivity, the man 
« elevated to the heighth of all ſublimity, the Meſ- 
« fas of the God of Jacob, the true Meſſias, the 
« celeſtral Lion, Sabatai Sevi. 

« And now throughout Turkey the Jews were 
in great expectation of glorious times. The 
« now were devout and peaitent, that they might 
not obſtruct the good which they hoped for. 
« Some faſted ſo long that they were famiſhed 
« to death; others buried themſelves in the earth 
« till their limbs grew ſtiff; ſome would en- 
« dure melting wax dropped on their fleſh ; 
« ſome rolled in ſnow, others in a cold ſeaſon 
« would put themſelves into cold water; and 
* many whipped themſelves, Buſineſs was laid 
« aſide, ſuperfluities of houſehold utenſils were 
« ſold”; the poor were provided for by immenſe 
« contributions. Sabatai comes to Smyrna, 
© where he was adored by the people, though 
« the Chacham contradicted him, for which he 
% was removed ſrom his office. There he in 
« writing ſtyles himſelf the only and firſt-born 
« Son of God, the Meſſias, the Saviour of Iſrael. 
« And though he met with ſome oppoſition, 
e yet he prevailed there at laſt, to that degree, 
that ſome of his followers propheſied, and 
e fell into ſtrange extaſies: four hundred men 
* and women propheſied of his growing king- - 
„dom; and young infants who could hardly 

Vor, II. B b « ſpeak, 
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« ſpeak, would plainly pronounce Sabatai, Me/- 
&« fas, and Son of God. The people were for a 
« time poſſeſſed, and voices heard from their 
« bowels; ſome fell into trances, foamed at the 
« mouth, recounted their future proſperity, 
« their viſions of the Lion of Judah, and the 
« triumphs of Sabatai. All which (ſays the 
© Relator) were certainly true, being effects of 
« Diabolical deluſions, as the Jews themſelves 
« have ſince confefled unto me. 

«© Now the Impoſtor ſwells and aſſumes, 
« Whereas the Jews in their ſynagogues were 
« wont to pray for the Grand Seignior, he or- 
« ders thoſe prayers to be forborn for the fu- 
« ture, thinking it an indecent thing to pray 
&« for him who was ſhortly to be his captive; 
„ and inſtead of praying for the Turkiſh em- 
«© peror, he appaints prayers for himſelf, as an- 
« other author relates. And (as my author 
« Toannes 4 Lent goes on) he elected princes 
© to govern the Jews in their march towards 
« the holy land, and to minitter Juſtice to them 
« when they ſhould be poſſeſſed of it. Theſe 
& Princes were men wel! known in the city of 
* Smyrnaat that time. The people now were preſ- 
te ſing to ſee ſome miracle to confirm their faith, 
« and to convince the Gentiles. Here the Im- 
« poſtor was puzzled, though any juggling trick 
© would have ſerved their turn. But the cre— 
„ dulous people ſupplied this defect. When 
e Sabatai was before the Cadi (or juſtice of 
& Peace) ſome athrmed they ſaw a pillar of fire 


& between him and the Cadi; and after, ſome 
5 ; 60 had 
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« had affirmed it, others were ready to ſwear 
« jt, and did ſwear it alſo; and this was pre- 
« ſently believed by the Jews of that city. He 
ce that did not now believe him to be the Meſ- 
ce ſias, was to be ſhunned as an excommunicate 
« perſon. The Impoſtor now declares that he 
« was called of God to ſee Conſtantinople, 
« where he had much to do, He ſhips him- 
« ſelf, to that end, in a Turkiſh Sarck, in Jan. 
« 1660. He had a long and troubleſome voy- 
« age: he had not power over the ſea and 
« winds. The Viſier, upon the news, ſends 
« for him, and confines him to a loathſome pri- 
« ſon, The Jews pay him their viſits; and 
« they of this city are now as infatuated as 
« thoſe of Smyrna. They forbid traffic, and 
« refuſed to pay their debts. Some of our Eng- 
« Iiſh merchants, not knowing how to recover 
e their debts from the Jews, took this occaſion 
&« to viſit Sabatai, and make their complaints 
« to him againſt his Subjects; whereupon he 
« wrote this following letter to the Jews :; 

« To you of the nation of the Jeus, who expect 


| * the appearance of the Meſjas, and the Salua- 


« tron of Iſrael, peace withiut end. IL Percas 
« we are informed that you are indebted to ſeve- 
* ral of the Engliſh nation, it ſcemeth right unto 
* us to order you to make ſatisfaction to theſe your 
« juſt debts ; ⁊which if you refuſe to do, and not 
« obey us herein, Know you that then yu are not 
« to enter with us into our joys and domimons. 
% Sabatai remained a priſoner in Conſtan- 
ff tinople by the ſpace of two months. The 
B b 2 « Grand 
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« Grand Vizier, deſigning for Candia, thought 
eit not ſafe to leave him in the city, during 
the Grand Seignior's abſence and his own, 
« He therefore removed him to the Dardanelli; 
%a better air indeed, but yet out of the way; 
« and conſequently importing leſs danger to the 
city: which occaſioned the Jews to conclude 
e that the Turks could not, or durſt not take 
« away his life; which had, they concluded, 
e been the ſureſt way to have removed all jea- 
« Jouly. 

« The Jews flocked in great numbers to the 
«« caſtle where he was a priſoner ; not only thoſe 
« that were near, but from Poland, Germany, 
„ Leghorn, Venice, and other places: they re- 
e ceived Sabatai's bleſſing, and promiſes of ad- 
% vancement. The Turks made uſe of this 
« confluence; they raiſed the price of their 
« lodgings and proviſions, and put their price 
ce upon thoſe who deſired to fee Sabatai, for their 
« admittance, This profit ſtopped their mouths, 
« and no complaints were for this cauſe ſent to 
« Adrianople. 

« Sabatai, in this confinement, appoints the 
% manner of celebrating his own nativity. He 
commands the Jews to keep it on the ninth 
« day of the month Ab, and to make it a day 
of great joy, to celebrate it with pleaſing 
ec meats and drinks, with illuminations and 
% muſic. He obligeth them to acknowledge 
« the love of God in giving them that day of 


« conſolation for the birth of their king Meſſias, 
« Sabatai 
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« Sabatai Sevi, his ſervant and firſt- born Son in 
« love. 
« I only obſerve by the way the inſolence of 
« this Impoſtor. This day was a ſolemn day 
« of faſting among the Jews formerly, as I have 
e ſhewed elſewhere, in memory of the burning 
« of the Temple by the Chaldees : ſeveral other 
« {ad things happened in this month, as the 
« Jews obſerve; that then and upon the ſame 
« day the ſecond Temple was deſtroyed ; and 
« that in this month it was decreed in the wil- 
« derneſs that the Iſraelites ſhould not enter in- 
« to Canaan, etc. Sabatai was born on this 
« day; and therefore the faſt muſt be turned 
« into a feaſt: whereas in truth, it had been 
« well for the Jews had he not been born at 
ce all; and much better for himſelf, as will 
« appear from what follows. But I return to 
„my Author. | 
„ The Jews of the city paid Sabatai Sevi 
e preat reſpect. They decked their Synagogues 
« with 8. S. in letters of gold, and made for 
« him in the wall a crown; they attributed the 
« ſame titles and prophecies to him which we 
apply to our Saviour. L 
« He was alſo during this impriſonment vi- 
« ſited by pilgrims from all parts, that had 
« heard his ſtory. Among whom Nehemiah 
e Cohen from Poland was one, a man of great 
te learning in the Kabbala and eaſtern tongues ; 
© who deſired a conference with Sabatai, and 
te at the conference maintained that, according 
t to the Scripture, there ought to be a twofold 
B b 3 « Meſſias; 
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« Grand Vizier, deſigning for Candia, thought 
« it not ſafe to leave him in the city, during 
_ «© the Grand Seignior's abſence and his own, 
«© He therefore removed him to the Dardanelli; 
a better air indeed, but yet out of the way; 
« and conſequently importing leſs danger to the 
„city: which occaſioned the Jews to conclude 
« that the Turks could not, or durſt not take 
« away his life; which had, they concluded, 
e been the ſureſt way to have removed all jea- 
« Jouly. 

« The Jews flocked in great numbers to the 
«« caſtle where he was a priſoner ; not only thoſe 
« that were near, but from Poland, Germany, 
% Leghorn, Venice, and other places: they re- 
* ceived Sabatai's bleſſing, and promiſes of ad- 
« yancement.. The Turks made uſe of this 
« confluence; they raiſed the price of their 
« lodgings and proviſions, and put their price 
e upon thoſe who deſired to fee Sabatai, for their 
« admittance, This profit ſtopped their mouths, 
« and no complaints were for this cauſe ſent to 
« Adrianople. 

« Sabatai, in this confinement, appoints the 
% manner of celebrating his own nativity. He 
« commands the Jews to keep it on the ninth 
« day of the month Ab, and to make it a day 
« of great joy, to celebrate it with pleaſing 
« meats and drinks, with illuminations and 
«© muſic. He obligeth them to acknowledge 
« the love of God in giving them that day of 


« conſolation for the birth of their king Meſſias, 
; « Sabatai 
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“ Sabatai Sevi, his ſervant and firſt- born Son in 
« Jove. 
« I only obſerve by the way the inſolence of 
« this Impoſtor. This day was a ſolemn day 
« of faſting among the Jews formerly, as I have 
e ſhewed elſewhere, in memory of the burning 
« of the Temple by the Chaldees : ſeveral other 
« fad things happened in this month, as the 
« Jews obſerve; that then and upon the tame 
« day the ſecond Temple was deſtroyed ; and 
that in this month it was decreed in the wil- 
« derneſs that the Iſraelites ſhould not enter in- 
ce to Canaan, etc. Sabatai was born on this 
« day; and therefore the faſt muſt be turned 
s into a feaſt: whereas in truth, it had been 
« well for the Jews had he not been born at 
ce all; and much better for himſelf, as will 
« appear from what follows. But I return to 
„my Author. | 
© The Jews of the city paid Sabatai Sevi 
e preat reſpect. They decked their Synagogues 
« with S. S. in letters of gold, and made for 
e him in the wall a crown; they attributed the 
« ſame titles and prophecies to him which we 
« apply to our Saviour. 5 
« He was alſo during this impriſonment vi- 
« ſited by pilgrims from all parts, that had 
« heard his ſtory. Among whom Nehemiah 
% Cohen from Poland was one, a man of great 
te learning in the Kabbala and, eaſtern tongues ; 
© who deſired a conference with Sabatai, and 
te at the conference maintained that, accordin 
© to the Scripture, there ought to be a twofol 
B b 3 « Meſſias; 
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« Meſſias; one the ſon of Ephraim, a poor and 
« deſpiſed teacher of the Law; the other the 
« ſon of David, to be a conqueror. Nehemiah 
„% was content to be the former, the ſon of 
« Ephraim, and to leave the glory and dignity of 
« the latter to Sabatai. Sabatai, for what ap- 
<« pears, did not miſlike this. But here lay the 
ground of the quarrel: Nehemiah taught that 
« the ſon of Ephraim ought to be the forerun- 
« ner of the ſon of David, and to uſher him 
„ in: and Nehemiah accuſed Sabatai of too 
« great forwardneſs, in appearing as the ſon of 
David, before the ſon of Ephraim had led 
« him the way. Sabatai could not brook this 
« doctrine; for he might fear that the fon of 
« Ephraim, who was to lead the way, might 
« pretend to be the ſon of David, and ſo leave 
« him in the lurch; and therefore he excluded 
« him from any part or ſhare in this matter; 
« which was the occaſion of the ruin of Sabatai, 
« and all his glorious deſigns. ”- 
« Nehemiah being diſappointed, goes to 
%% Adrianople, and informs the great Miniſters 
« of ſtate againſt Sabatai, as a lewd and a dan- 
« gerous perſon to the government, and that it 
% was neceſſary to take him out of the way, 
« The Grand Seignior being informed of this, 
« ſends for Sabatai ; who, much dejected, ap- 
« pears before him, The Grand Seignior re- 
« quires. a miracle, and chuſes one himſelf, and 
« it was this; that Sabatai ſhould be ſtripped 
« naked, and ſet as a mark for his aro. ta 
« ſhoot at; and if the arrows did not * 
his 
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« his fleſh, he would own him to be the Meſſiae. 
« Sabatai had not faith enough to bear up under 
« ſo great a trial, The Grand Seignior let him 
« know that he would forthwith impale him, 
« and that the ſtake was prepared for him, un- 
« leſs he would turn Turk. Upon which he 
« conſented to turn Mahometan, to the great 
« confuſion of the Jews. And yet ſome of the 
« Jews were ſo vain as to affirm that it was not 
« Sabatai himſelf, but his ſhadow, that pro- 
« fefled the religion, and was ſeen in the habit 
« of a Turk: ſo great was their obſtinacy and 
« infidelity, as if it were a thing impoſſible 
« to ' convince theſe deluded and infatuated 
„ wretches. 
After all this, ſeveral of the Jews continued 
« to: uſe the forms, in their public worſhip, 
« preſcribed by this Mahometan Meſſias, which 
« obliged the principal Jews of Conſtantinople 
« to ſend to the ſynagogue of Smyrna, to forbid 
« this practice. During theſe things, the Jews 
« inſtead of minding their trade and traffick, 
filled their letters with news of Sabatai their 
« Meſſias, and his wonderful works. They re- 
« ported that when the Grand Seignior ſent to 
« take him, he cauſed all the meſſengers, that 
% were ſent, to die; and that when other Jani- 
« zaries were ſent, they all fell dead by a word 
« of his mouth; and being requeſted to do it, 
« that he cauſed them to revive again. They 
« added, that though the priſon where Sabatai 
« Jay was barr'd and faſtened with ſtrong iron 
« locks, yet he was ſeen to walk through the 
B b 4 6 ſtrects 
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e ſtreets with a numerous train: that the ſhac- 
& kles which were upon his neck and feet did 
* not fall of, but were turned into, gold, with 
© which Sabatai gratified his followers. Upon 
„ the fame of theſe things, the Jews of Italy 
« ſent legates to Smyrna, to inquire into the 
te truth of theie matters. When the Legates 
« arrived at Smyrna, they heard of the news 
« that Sabatai was turned Turk, to their very 
« oreat confufion ; but going to viſit the bro- 
« ther of Sabatai, he endeavoured to perſuade 
« them that Sabatai was ſtill the true Meſſias; 
de that it was not Sabatai that went about in the 
« habit of a Turk, but his Angel or Spirit; 
« that his body was taken into heaven, and 
« ſhould be ſent down again When God ſhould 
« think it a fit ſeaſon. He added that Nathan, 
« his forerunner, who had wrought many. mi- 
« racles, would ſoon be at Smyrna; that he 
would reveal hidden things to them, and con- 
« firm them. But this Elias was not. ſuffered 
te to come into Smyrna; and though the Legates 
*« ſaw him elſewhere, they received no ſatisfac- 
« tion from him at all. 
« There appeared another Impoſtor in the year 
« 1 68 2, one Rabbi Mordechai, a Jew of Germany, 
« a man famous among his countrymen for his 
« learning, and auſtere kind of life. He was alſo 
« much cried up for his prophecies, which he ut- 
te tered, about five years before, at Prague and 
&© other places. He was a very ſharp reprover of 
« vice, and was for that reaſon commonly called 
w Mech: 4b, i. e. the Reprover. He was ſo vain as 
: « to 
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« to profeſs himſelf to be the Meſſias; and not 
« only to require the Jews to ſalute him as ſuch, 
« but upon the matter to adore him. The lta- 
« lian Jews gave him credit, and ſo did man 
« of the Jews of Germany alſo, whither he 
« came out of Italy. We are told that he was 
« mightily careſſed in Italy, and received for 
« the Meſſias; though the Jews of that place, 
« after they ſaw their error, did not care to own 
„him. A certain Jew, that by order of the 
66 Jews called him into Italy, tells us, that, 
« apon converſing with him, he found him to 
« be an Inchanter, and very filly; that he 
« thereupon warned the Jews not to believe 
him: upon. which the credulous Jews were 
« ſo enraged that they treated their monitor 
« very maliciouſly, and diſmiſſed him from the 
« place of his abode. They withall threatned 
« him very ſeverely, if he durſt ſpeak evil any 
« more of their Meſſias: that this Jew conti- 
“ nued to diſparage this Impoſtor, the Italian 
« Jews were ſo enraged, that they endeavoured 
« to caſt him out of the place where he was 
« ſettled, and declared that whoſoever ſhould 
« do him miſchief, or bear falſe witneſs againſt 
te this perſon, who defamed their Meſſias, ſhould 
ee be eſteemed guiltleſs.” Kzader. 

Joannes a Lent wrote a Schediaſma de Judæ- 
orum Pſeudos- Meſſirs. Biſhop Kidder treated the 
ſame ſubje& in his Demonſtration of the Meſſias, 
and made uſe of this Schediaſma; and I have 
borrowed from them both. Kidder's Book con- 
tains much uſeful erudition delivered in a ſlo- 

venly 
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venly and plebeian ſtyle, as may be ſeen in this 
ſpecimen. De La Croix, in his Relation of the 
Othoman Empire, hath alſo given us an ample 
account, and many curious and entertaining 

articularities of Sabatai Sevi, who when he 
bad apoſtatized, preached at Conſtantinople, and 
drew over many Jews to profeſs Mohammediſm. 
At laſt he was committed to priſon for the reſt 
of his days, and died A. D. 1679. La Croix 
ſaw him, and heard him preach. | 

With Rabbi Mordecai endeth the hiſtory of 
the falſe Meſſiahs, and the Jews (I think) have 
had none ſince. It may ſeem ſtrange that they 
ſhould have rejected Chriſt, who gave them ſo 
many proofs of his miſſion, and yet ſhould fol- 
low every Impoſtor, who pretended to be the 
Meſſias without offering any ſufficient or even 
plauſible evidence of it. The reaſon is plain: 
Our Saviour, by not ſetting up a temporal king- 
dom, daſhed all their worldly views at once; but 
the other claimers of the title of Meſſiah began 
with promiſes of delivering them from their 
enemies, and reſtoring to them their country 
and their loſt liberties. . 
Let us now go back to the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem by Veſpaſian and Titus. The Jews, 
who eſcaped this ſlaughter, remained in a poor 
condition, in various parts of the Roman Em- 
pire. 2 a 


Concerning the ſtate of the Jews from the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem to the end of the fifth century, their Eccleſiaſtical 
government, their Colleges, their Talmud, or Deuteroſes, 
their Rabbins, Doctors, Patriarchs, and Apoſtles, there = 

15 
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Its autem, qui in Judæa remanſerant, Titus 
imperavit ut —nullus ſabbatum deinceps ſervaret z 
nullus a menſtruata muliere fe contineret, quem- 
admodum ex tractatu Talmudico Megilla clarum 
et, J. a Lent. 

Was ever any thing ſo abſurd? and who, but 
a Talmudiſt, or a Cabbaliſt, could take it into 
his ſilly head to conceive that Titus would have 


publiſned ſuch a decree, to plague the poor 
Jews? 


atque eguidem. 
Tum etiam, ſ nolit » cogam ut cum illa una cubet. 
Terent. Adeipb. v. 3. 

This 8 Emperor was ſo far from 
perſecuting, that he pitied and protected them; 
and when be was at Antioch, and the people 
there earneſtly importuned him to baniſh the 
Jews from that city, he checked them, and ſaid, 
Where would you have theſe unhappy men go? 
they have now no country and city of their own 
to receive, them. Jeſepbus, B. J. vii. g. 

Domitian ſucceeded Titus, and was a cruel 
and worthleſs, prince, who oppreſſed all his 
ſubjects, but particularly the Jews. He impoſed 
heavy tributes upon them which they were ill 
able to pay, and exacted them with great rigour 
and inſolence. 

After this, in the time of Trajan, the Jews 
grew weary of their dependency and of the Ro- 
man yoke, and raiſed a rebellion in Libya, - 
gypt, Cyprus, and Meſopotamia; they exerciſed 


ow curious remarks in Pezron, Defenſe de / Antiquitt des 
ems. 


all 
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all ſorts of iniquities and cruelties, and ſlew an 
innumerable multitude of people. If they had 
rot been infatuated, they would never have 
choſen ſuch a time to rebell, when the Romans 
had one of the greateſt, braveſt, and wiſeſt Em- 

xerors that ever reigned, who underſtood war 
perfectly, and who loved it too much, for with 
many accompliſhments he had that defect. This 
revolt brought on a war between the Jews and 
Romans; battles were fought, and the Jeus 
were beaten, and ſeverely puniſhed. 

After Trajan, Adrian was Emperor, who alſo 
was 2 great and powerful prince, and who took 
care'to maintain numerous and diſciplined forces, 
Under him the Jews rebelled again in Palzſtine, 
headed by one” Barcochab, an impoſtor and a 
falſe Prophet, who was a robber and a murderer, 
and ravaged the country, and did incredible miſ- 
chief. | 

Encouraged by this Villain, the Jews drew 
together and attempted to ſettle at Jeruſalem, 
whereby they provoked Adrian to fend an ar- 
my againſt them, which took Jeruſalem and 
deſtroyed it down to the ground a ſecond time, 
and ſlew all the Jews that were to be found, 
not ſparing even the infants. If we may be- 
lieve the Jewiſh writers, their nation at that 
time. ſuffered calamities not. leſs ſevere nor leſs 
extenſive than thoſe under Veſpaſian. It is faid 
that there died by ſword, famine, ſickneſs, and 
fire, five hundred and eighty thouſand perſons. 


The ſurviving Jews were fold in the —_— | 
N 


like beaſts, to any who would purchaſe them, 
for a ſmall price. | 

When this war was thus ended, Adrian for= 
bad all the Jews on pain of death to ſet foot in 
Jeruſalem. It is faid by ſome ancient writers, 
that once a year they purchaſed leave to a 
proach their old city, and there to faſt and weep 
over its ruins. | 

Adrian then rebuilt a city near the place 
where Jeruſalem ſtood, gave it a new name, 
peopled it with Pagans, and made it a Roman 
colony. 

It appears from ſome paſlages in hiſtory that 
not long after this, under Antoninus Pius, the 
Jews role and rebelled again, and were repreſſed. 
It is aſtoniſhing how atter ſo many calamities 
they ſhould have had the reſolution and the 
ſtrength to appear in arms. 

Under his ſucceſſor Marcus Aurelius, one of 
the beſt emperors that ever lived, they were ſo 
foolith and infatuated as to join themſelves to a 
baſe worthleſs Rebel, who rcſe up againſt fo 
good a Malter : but the Emperor forgave them, 
and ſhewed them more mercy than they de- 
ſerved. | 

Under Severus they were troubleſome and did 
ſomething that provoked him to make war 
againſt them, in which he had the advantage. 
This emperor, who was of a cruel diſpoſition, 
publiſhed a rigid edict againſt them, and 
threatned to puniſh any of his ſubjects who 


ſhould embrace their religion. 
The 
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The converſion of Conſtantine produced a 
great revolution, by which Chriſtianity became 
the eſtabliſhed religion. And now the Jews 
were ſubject to Chriſtian, as they had been be- 
fore to Pagan Emperors; but this revolution 
brought with it no advantage to them : it was 
rather a detriment. 

«© The Jews were not much happier under 
« Chriſtian Emperors than they had been under 
4e the reign of Idolaters. Their condition va- 
« tried according to the temper of their Rulers, 
« Chriſtians had ſuffered ſo much from perſe- 
t cution, that they could not inſtantly change 
« their maxims and their notions about it. Con- 
« ſtantine contented himſelf with making ſome 
laws which laid ſome reſtraint on the libert 
© of the Jews, though they were the objects of 
« his hatred : but the Chriſtians inſenſibly fol- 
&« lowed the bent of corrupted nature, which in- 
« clines us to torment and puniſh thoſe who 
« contradict us in matters of religion. Even 
« the Councils, which ought to have been more 
« equitable, gave into this ſpirit, and became 
« the. Incendiaries which inflamed the Princes 
« againſt the poor remains of this unbappy na- 
« tion. We often make our boaſts of the pre- 
« vailing influence of Humanity, and imagine 
«that the dictates of nature ſuffice to teach us 
« compaſiion for our fellow-creatures. But Pride 
© is another principle in us, which is more 
«- prevalent than compaſſion ; and pride excites 
te our indignation when we ſee a body of per- 
« ſons who think diſſerently from us, and who 

2 e atlume 
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« aſſume the liberty to diſpute againſt thoſe 
« truths of which we judge ourſelves to be in 
« poſſeſſion. Humanity ſpeaks firſt, and pleads 
« for gentleneſs and forbearance; but Pride bids 
« her be ſilent, and hardens the heart againſt 
« theſe ſofter impreſſions. Thus perſecutions 
« ariſe in every religion; whilſt the teachers are 
« inclined to look upon all oppoſition made to 
« the doctrines of which they are the expounders 
« and the defenders, as ſo many perſonal at- 
e tacks upon themſelves. Hence Councils often 
« authoriſe and begin thoſe oppreſſions, which 
« Princes afterwards carry to the utmoſt rage and 

e excels,” Baſnage Hitt. des Juifs, vi. 14. 
The Council of Toledo, A. D. 633. made a 
cruel decree, that all the children of Jews 
ſhould be taken away from their parents and 
put into monaſteries, or into the hands of reli- 
gious perſons, to be inſtructed in Chriſtianity, 
Fleury H. E. viii. 367. a | 
«The firſt event to be found in the life of 
« Conitantine, relating to the Jews, is reported 
« by Zonaras. This hiſtorian informs us that 
« they had a conference at Rome with Helena 
« (the mother of Conſtantine) who was not 
« yet converted. They repreſented to this Prin- 
e ceſs, that if her ſon. had done well in abo- 
« liſhing. Paganiſm and its idols, he was not 
«© much nearer to. ſalvation, fince, inſtead of 
« worſhipping the Heroes of Pagan antiquity, 
* he adored a man who had been. crucified in 
« later times. Helena, who was religious, and 
« diſquieted on account of her ſon, obliged the 
« Jewith 
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« Jewiſh Doctors to hold a conference with 
Pope Silveſter, who ſoon triumphed over theſe 


ce enemies of Chriſtianity. But whilſt they were 
« diſputing; a Magician called Zambres, whom 
« the Rabbins had brought with them, cauſed 
« an ox to fall down dead at the foot of Sil- 
« yeſter. The miracle diſconcerted not the 


« Prelate, for he raiſed the ox to life ; and then 


« all the perſons preſent, acknowledging in the 
Pope a power ſuperior to that of the Magi- 
% cian, received baptiſm, and Helena alſo de- 
« fired to be inſtructed in the faith. This is 
« the ſtory of a Monk: but as there are in the 
« world perſons of all ſorts, and underſtandings 
« of all ſizes, if any ſhould be found credulous 
* enough to digeſt this conference, this miracle, 
ce and the ſudden converſion that followed it, 
« he may have recourſe to the authority of an 
« Arabian hiſtorian, who aſſures that twelve 
te thouſand Jews and Pagans, without counting 
« women and children, received baptiſm at 
Rome under the reign of Conſtantine. A- 
« bulpharagius indeed ſpeaks not of the miracle; 
« but by tacking together the account of the 
© Arab, and that of the Greek Monk, the lat- 
« ter event may be looked upon as the conſe- 
s quence of the former, and the converſion of 
« ſo great a number as a proof and an effect of 
« the reſurrection of the ox.” Baſnage Hitt, 

des Juifs vi. 14. 2. 
It is to be ſuppoſed that the Magician whiſ- 
ered in the ear of the ox the znefable name, 
which ſtruck him dead ; and it is a wonder that 
* Zonaras 


N 


Zonaras did not think of it. Perhaps the name 
of this Magician ſhould be not Zambres, but 
Jambres, who mult have been an old man in- 
deed, if he was the ſame that contended with 
Moſes. See the Remarks of S. Baſnage on this 
Fable. Ann. ii. 660. | 

The zeal which Conſtantine had for Chriſti- 
anity ſet him againſt the Jews, as they were 
enemies to the Goſpel. He ſubjected to puniſh- 
ment thoſe who ſhould become proſelytes to 
Judaiſm, and he ruled the Jews with a ſtrict 
and heavy hand. | 

He ordered Churches to be built, not only 
where they were neceſſary, but in thoſe towns 
and villages which were inhabited almoſt only 
by Jews, which muſt have been a great morti- 
fication to that people. 

He made a law, as an ancient author tells us, 
which condemned thoſe, who ſhould ſpeak evil 
of Chriſt, to loſe half their eſtate. 

In his time, as ſome relate, the Jews endea- 
voured, not by arms and violence, but in a fi- 
lent and qui-t way, to ſteal a ſettlement at Jeru- 
ſalem, and to build themſelves a temple, or ſome 
little edifice, which they would have called a 
temple : of which Conſtantine being apprized, 
he is ſaid to have cut off the ears of thole who 
had been the forwardeſt in this attempt, and to 
have ordered them to be ſent to their ſeveral 
abodes with this mark of his diſpleaſure, 

« Tt is affirmed that Conſtantine perſecuted 
the Jews, and Chryſoſtom aſſures us, that they 
* aflembled to rebuild, Jeruſalem, and that this 

Vor. II. GC Prince, 
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« Prince, offended at their raſhneſs and impu- 
« dence, cut off their ears, and diſperſed them 
« as fugitive flaves, through all the provinces 
« of the Empire. Eutychius adds, that Con- 
e ſtantine obliged them all to be baptized, and 
« to eat pork at Eaſter. Perfecution can hardly 
« be carried further than this: but I doubt 
« whether the facts be true. St, Chryſoſtom 
« hath great authority in the Church, yet it is 
«© not always ſafe to truſt him as an hiſtorian; 
„ and indeed the Jews themſelves ſay, and 
« Abulpharagius confirms it, that it was the 
„Emperor Adrian who cut off their ears, and 
„ fold them as flaves in the markets. Beſides, 
« feruſalem was rebuilt in the reign of Con- 
« ftantine, its Biſhop had aſſiſted at the Nicene 
« Council; and the Emperor adorned it with 
« ſuch magnificent ſtructures, that Euſebius 
« told him, in ab profane manner, that he had 
„ built the new Jeruſalem foretold by the Pro- 
« phets. How then could the Jews mutiny 
« and aſſemble there to do what was already 
« done? Laſtly, in the Theodoſian Code, al- 
« though there be many laws, under the name 
« of Conſtantine, againſt the Jews, there is not 
© one which orders them to have their ears 
e cut off, to be baptized, and to eat ſwine's 
« fleſh. | 

« But this Prince publiſhed ſeveral Edits, 
„which ſhew the condition and the unquiet 


V» A man muſt be in a quarrelſome humour to treat Euſe- 
bius ſo roughly for fuch a trifle, ; 
« | 6 temper 


ex 
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« temper of the Jews in his time. The firſt 
« js one of the moſt important. It was made, 
« if T miſtake not, on account of Joſeph, who 
% had abandoned the Synagogue, to embrace 
« Chriſtianity. The Jews, vexed at his con- 
« verſion, perſecuted him even in his own 
« houſe; and having found him reading the 
« Goſpel, they took the book from him, loaded 
« him with infults and blows, and dragged him 
« to the Synagogue, where they ſcourged him 
% cruelly. Not content with theſe outrages, 
« they flung him into the river Cydnus, whoſe 
« current carrying him out of their ſight, they 
„had the joy to think that he was drowned : 
« but God preſerved his life. He received bap- 
« tiſm, and made himſelf known at court, and 
“ obtained leave from the Emperor to build 
“Churches in divers places where there never 


„had been any before. The Jews were then 


« ſettled at Diocæſarea, Tiberias, Nazareth and 
« Capernaum, and had ſo engrofled thoſe cities 
« that they would ſuffer no ſtrangers there, not 
« even the Samaritans, Joſeph undertook to 
« introduce Chriſtianity into theſe cities, and 
began to build Churches in them. At Ti- 
« berias he met with an oppoſition which * 
« cured him the favour of a miraculous aſſiſt- 
% ance. There was in that town a large edifice, 


„ which had been intended for a temple to 


© Adrian: as it had not been finiſhed, there 


was a deſign to uſe it for a bagnio. Joſeph 


«© was reſolved to make it a Church, and want- 


ing lime, he built ſome furnaces without the 


Ces ee city 
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« city for that purpoſe, The Jews, irritated 
« at his attempt, had recourſe, as Epiphanius 
« relates it, to magic arts, and they were ſo 
« ſucceſsful that the fire could not be kindled, 
nor any lime be made. Joſeph, vexed at ſuch 
« ah unforeſeen incident, went out from the 
« city, followed by a great number of people, 
«© whoſe curioſity led them to ſee what he would 
*© do. When he came to the place, he made 
« the ſign of the croſs, and invoking the name 
* of ſeſus over ſome water which he had brought 
*« jn a large veſſel, endowed it with a power to 
« diſſipate the inchantment, and to kindle the 
« fire: and flinging ſome of it into each of the 
« furnaces, the wood inſtantly took fire, and 
a the flames appeared. This miracle converted 
« great number of the Jews ; but the reſt re- 
* mained hardned, and ceaſed not to oppoſe the 
building of the Temple, ſo that only a part 
e of it was finiſhed, in which a ſmall Church 
e was erected, 

Epiphanius © ſeems to have been thoroughly 
et perſuaded of the truth of this miracle. As 
« for us, we ſhall only obſerve that the Jews 
« were ſtill powerful under Conſtantine, ſince 
« they poſſeſſed four towns, one of which was 
« Nazareth, where Chriſt had been brought up. 
« Their numbers made them inſolent, for they 
te aſſaulted tnoſe who went over to Chriſtianity, 


© See the whole hiſtory of Joſeph in Tillemont H. E. vii. 

290. It is a curious Legend, and it reſts upon the authbo- 
rity of Epiphanius. 33 

| « and 
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« and publicly oppoſed the execution of the 
Imperial orders for the building of Churches. 
This was what obliged Conſtantine to 
« publiſh the edict of which we have been 
« ſpeaking. He upbraids them, h when any 
« perſon had a mind to quit thetr religion, they 
« floned him, or caft him in the fire: and he con- 
« demns them and their accomplices to the 
« ſame puniſhment. We ſee here the traces of 
« thoſe tranſports of zeal, by which they thought 
« themſelves authorized to kill thoſe whom 
« they ſurprized in any flagrant crime. Theſe 
« were pretended to be precepts of the Oral 
« Law, and it was alledged that Phineas had 
« executed the verbal orders of Moſes. Another 
« example wasalſo produced from the Maccabees, 
« when Mattathias flew the Jew who was per- 
« forming Pagan rites, Their Doctors autho- 
« rized ſuch practices, and Philo affirms that 
« God had eſtabliſhed them. The Eſſenes, de- 
« yout and auſtere, ordered that if any one 
« ſhould blaſpheme againſt Moſes, he ſhould be 
« ſlain. This ſect had not the power of life and 
« death, and therefore muſt have puniſhed ſuch 
« offenders by an act of zeal. In ſpite of the 
e horrible diſorders and maſſacres perpetrated 
« by the Zealots at Jeruſalem, the nation ſtill 
« preſerved the dangerous maxim, and the Miſ- 
“nah teaches that if any one renounces funda- 
e mentals, he muſt be ſlain: by which rule 
* they ſtoned, burned, and flung into rivers 
e thoſe who apoſtatized, under the reign of 
« Conſtantine. So that he was obliged to re- 
Ge 3 '« preſs 
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« preſs this violence, and as they obeyed not 
« his firſt law, he was forced to publiſh a ſe- 
& cond. 
« He alſo forbad Chriſtians to go over to ju- 
« daiſm, under penalties to be inflicted at the 
« pleaſure of the Magiſtrate. What was moſt 
<« to be feared was that ſlaves might be ſeduced 
« by their maſters; he therefore ſuffered not 
« the Jews to circumciſe their ſervants, and or- 
&« dered all thoſe to be ſet at liberty who had 
© been ſo uſed, or who were willing to embrace 
« Chriſtianity. Euſebius ſays that it was not 
ce permitted to the Jews to purchaſe or“ to 
Keep Chriſtian ſlaves, and gives this reaſon for 
« jt, that it was not fit that they who have 
« been redeemed by the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, 
« ſhould be in bondage to the murderers of the 
« Prophets and the Son of God. 
_ « Laſtly, Conſtantine ordered that the Jews 
e might be made Decurions, ſince it was rea- 
« ſonable that they ſhould bear part of the bur- 
« den of public offices : but he exempted their 
« Patriarchs, and Prieſts, and thoſe who had 
« conſiderable employments in the Synagogues, 
« as men who had not leiſure to ſerve in civil 
e offices; and indeed it was not an honour but 
« a burden to ſerve as a Decurion, and every 
* one endeavoured to ſhun it by taking other 
« employments in the army and in the ſtate, or 
« by obtaining an exemption from the Emperor, 


* Theodoſius forbad the Jews to keep Chriſtian ſlaves, 
A. D. 384. Cod. Th, L. iii. Tit. i. p. 246. 


« Conſtantine 
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« Conſtantine and his ſons granted them to fo 
many perſons, that in the time of Julian none 
« were left to ſerve the public in theſe poſts. 
« He was therefore obliged to recall thoſe pri- 
« yileges, without diſcrimination, which cauſed 
« great clamours againſt him and his memory, 
« whilſt others condemned his conduct. Such 
« was the condition of the Jews under the 
« firſt Chriſtian Prince.” Baſnage Hiſt, des 
Juifs vi. 14. 

Under Conſtantius, the violent diſſentions 
amongſt the Chriſtians might have been pro- 
fitable to the Jews, if they could have been 
quiet, and had behaved themſelves well: for 
when the Chriſtians had divided and ſubdivided 
themſelves into ſects, they hated, calumniated, 
and oppreſſed each other more than they did the 
Infidels, and in the fourth and fifth centuries 


Honorius and Theodoſius II. made a law, that the Jews 
ſhould not be compelled to violate their Sabbaths and their 
other holy days, upon any pretence, A. D. 409. Die Sab- 
batt, ac reliquis, ſub tempore quo Judæi cultus ſui reverentiam, 
ſervant, neminem aut facere aliquid, aut ulla ex parte conve— 
niri debere præcipimus cum Fiſcalibus commodis, et litigiis pri- 
vatorum, conſtat religuss dies paſſe ſuficere, etc, Cod, Th. 
L. ii. Tit. viii. p. 125. Thus were the Jews indulged, 
whilft no pity and favour was ſhewed to thoſe Chriſtians who 
were called heretics, 

Arcadius and Honorius, in their law, De Tudeorum foro, 
A. D. 398. had ordered that in civil things the Jews ſhould 
be ſubject to the civil laws, but in religious things to their 
own laws and deciſions. Cod. Th. L. ii. Tit. i. p. 87. 

Valentinian I. had alſo protected the Jews, and did not 
permit their Synagogues to be profaned, A. D. 368. Cod. 
Th. L. vii. Tit. viii. p. 344. et Gothofred, This illuſtrious 
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it was ſafer to be a Jew or a Pagan, than to be 
an Heretic, or a Schiſmatic, or a Chriſtian of 
this or that denomination ; and the obſcurer the 
controverted points were, the greater was the 
contention, as it uſually happens. 

But the Jews, who could never be at reſt, 
took arms in Palæſtine, in the time of Conſtan- 
tius, and flew the ſoldiers who were quartered 
there, and many of the inhabitants, and ra- 
vaged the country: upon which Gallus Cæſar, 
the Emperor's couſin, attacked them, and being 
of a cruel] diſpoſition, he burnt their cities, and 
ſlew all that he could find, without ſparing even 
the women and the children”, ' © 

Julian, in ſpite to the Chriſtians, uſed the 
Jews kindly, and promiſed them great things, 
and had a mind to ſettle them again in Jeruſa- 
Jem, to rebuild their temple, and to enable them 
to obſerve their ceremonial as well as their mo- 
ral law, which would have been an inſult upon 
Chriſt and Chriſtianity. He was reſolved, ſays 
Marcellinus, to ſpare no pains or expence, and 
to reſfiore the temple to its former ſplendor, and 
he gave orde:s to the governor of the province 
to ſet about it; which was inſtantly done: but 
when the work was begun, terrible balls of 


Prince had his faults, but he had his virtues likewiſe, He 
was a true and a ffeady friend to toleration, and would not 
ſuffer his ſubjeéts to be perſecuted for their religious opi- 
nions: He was alfo a friend to letters and to learned men. 
For theſe two good qualities he deſerves to be mentioned with 


reſpect, and it is much to be wiſhed that ail Princes would 
jmitate his example. 8 


1 fire 


0 = 


fire broke out from the foundations, and made 
the place inacceſſible, and upon many repeated 
endeavours flew the workmen, ſo that the fire 
never ceaſing to rage whilſt any attempt was 
made to go on with the work, the undertakin 
was laid aſide. Ambitioſum quondam apud Hie- 
roſolymam templum, quod poſt multa et interneciva 
certamina obſidente Veſpaſiano poſteaque Tito, ægre 
eſt expugnatum, inſtaurare ſumtibus cogitabat im- 
mogicts : negotiumque maturandum Alypio dederat 
Antiocbenſi, qui olim Britannias curaverat pro 
præfectis. Cum itaque rei idem fortiter inſtaret 
Alypius, juvaretque provinciæ rector, metuendi 
globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris aſſulti= 
bus erumpentes, fecere locum, exuſtis aliquotier 
operantibus inacceſſum : hocque modo, elemento de- 
ſtinatius repellente, ceſſavit inceptum, xxxiii. 1. 
The ſame thing is related by many Chriſtian 
writers, as by Gregory Nazianzen, Ambroſe, 
Chryſoſtom, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, Phi- 
loſtorgius, Theodoret, etc. ſome of whom lived 
at the time. They ſay nothing that contradicts 
the Pagan Hiſtorian, but they mention an earth- 
quake, and add ſome circumſtances not recorded 
by him, in which perhaps there may be exag- 
geration and embelliſhment. There is not one 
of theſe Chriſtian authors who has not impaired 
his credit by the relation of miracles maniteſtly 
falſe ;- but ſtill their teſtimony, as to the prin- 
cipal fact, is of weight, and is confirmed by 
Marcellinus, by Jewiſh writers, and perhaps by 
ſome paſſages in Julian's Epiſtles, and by this 
circumſtance above all, that they appeal to a 


thing 
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thing which any one might go and ſee with his 


own eyes, to the interrupted work at Jeruſa- 
lem, and to the foundations of the temple which 
had been digged up by the Jews, to clear the 
ground for the intended edifice ; fo that, all 
things conſidered, the ſtory is as well atteſted as 
one can reaſonably expect. 

But when a man hath no mind to believe a 
thing he ſeldom wants excuſes. The Jews who 
lived at that time, and would not allow this to 
be a miracle in fayour of Chriſtianity, aſcribed 
it perhaps to God's diſpleaſure againſt Julian, 
a bigotted Idolater, who deſerved not the ho- 
nour of rebuilding his temple, or to their own 
tranſgreſſions, which made them unworthy of 
being, at that time, reſtored ; for men will ac- 
knowledge their own faults, when they can 
reap any advantage from the conceſſion. The 
Pagans might give the honour of it to their 
Deities who hated the Jewiſh ſuperſtition and 
impiety; they might ſay that Providence 
interpoſed, juſt as it did when the Cnidi- 
ans f endeavoured to make an iſland of their 


Nam quum initium ex Bybaſſia peninſula ſumat, et præ- 
ter exiguum quid Cnidia omnis fit circumflua : (eam enim 
artem quæ Boream ſpectat, Ceramicus coercet tinus, Au- 
tralem vero mare, in quo eſt Syme ac Rhodus) iſtud igitur 
exiguum, Circiter quinque ſtadiorum, Cnidii fodicbant, inte- 
rea dum Harpagus Ioniam everteret, volentes ſuam regionem 
in inſulæ formam redigere. Intus vero univerſa illis erat: 
nam Cnidia regio qua parte in continentem finitur, illic 
iſthmus eſt, quem fodiebant. Et ſane multa manu operan— 
tibus Coidi: 'S, amplius humano et divinius videbantur vul- 
nerati operarii, quam ſolet in talibus ficri, cum alias cor- 


penirſſula, 
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peninſula. And perhaps both Jews and Pagans 
aſcribed it to natural cauſes; for there have 
been eruptions of ſubterraneous fires in various 
times and places, and ſuch eruptions have per- 
haps ſometimes accompanied earthquakes, tho' 
not ſo often as ſome have imagined. Tacitus 
mentions a remarkable inſtance of fire iſſuing 
from the earth; Sed civitas Jubonum ſocia nabic, 
malo improviſo afflifta eſt : nam Ines terra editi, 
villas, arva, vicos paſſim corripiebant, fereban- 
turque in ipſa conditæ nuper Coloniæ mania ; ne- 
que extingui poterant, non fs imbres 3 non 
11 fluvialibus aquis, aut quo alio humore niterentur : 
donec inopia remedii, et ira cladis, agreſtes qui- 
dam eminus ſaxa jacere, dein refidentibus flammis 
propius Juggreſſt, ictu. fuſtium, alnſque verberibus, 
ut feras abſterrebant : poftremo tegmina corpori 
direpta inficiunt, quanto magis profana et uſu pol- 
luta, tanto magis oppreſſura ignes. Ann. xiii. 57. 

This relation, given by Tacitus, hath been 
thought extravagant and romantic by a late 
writer. Let us conſider whether it be not ſup- 
ported by an authentic account of a fountain 
in Poland. 

In Poloniæ minoris Palatinatu Cracovienſi mons 
reperitur Admirabilis appellatus, etc. — in cujus 


poris partes, tum præcipue oculos incisa et vulnerata petri : 
Delphos miſerunt conſultores Oraculi, qui ſciſcitarentur quid- 
nam eſſet quod tantopere adverſeretur. Pythia, ut ipſi re- 
ferunt Cnidii, ſenario verſu reſpondit talia; 

Nec aggerate, nec vel I/thmum fodite : 


Nam ſi placuiſſet, Inſulam de erat Deus. 
Herodotus, 


plage 
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plagæ meridionalis medio ſcaturigo quadam aque 
limpidiſſimæ cum ſflrepitu ac vibratione notabili 
exſurgit, cujus quidem ebullitio ſeu turgeſcentia 
cum luna augmento intenditur, cum decrement 
rem:ttit. Nullo intra natales hiemis conge- 
laſeit frigore, imo, quod mirabile, a face propius 
admota inſtar ſubtiliſſimi ſpiritus vint exardeſcit, 
ut flamma ſuper aque ſuper fictem inſtar bullarum 
e et 15 bſultet, ideoque fons hic Ignis fa- 
tuus audiat. Atque hic quidem ignis ſponte ſua 
nunquam extinguitur, niſi ſcopis percutiatur; quem- 
admodum ante annos circiter triginta quinque, cum 
accolæ accenſum reſtinguere negligerent, per cata- 
ractas ſubterraneas ſenſim progrediendo radices ar- 
borum et cum his totam vicinam ſilvam in cineres 
redegit, per tres fere annos durans, antequam 
perfect ſuffocari paſſet: a quo tempore publice 
etiam excubic? conſtitute ſunt, que frivolas ejuſmodi 
accenſiones impediant. Dum autem aliquantulum 
Aagrat hac aqua, multum ſui impetus deponit, in- 
tra quatuordecim dies vix recuperandi. De cæ- 
tero quamvis ligna admota brevi comburat hac 
flamma, adeo tamen ſubtilis eſt, ut aquam non ca- 
 tefaciat ſed hauſia hac frigida percipiatur ; imo 
nec ipſa extra ſuam ſcaturiginem exardeſett, utut 
in vaſis exattifſime clauſis afſervetur. J nflomma- 
bilitatem hujus fontis cundtis ſuperioribus ſeculis 
grotam fulmen manifeſtavit, quod caſu eum fe- 
riens eundem accendit. Hinc lignatores ex filva 
vicina accurrentes, virgultis ex cafis arboribus 
aque ſummitatem verberando ignem reſtinxerunt, 
a quo tempore aliquoties poſtmodum, experiment! 
cauſa, mediante face ardente illa denuo accenſa, 
et 
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et virgultorum ſuccuſſione quoque extindta fuit. 
Unde factum ut provinciæ illius incolæ caca cre- 
dulitate ſibi perſuaſerint, fulmen ſeu tonitri a 
prima illa accenſione in profundo fontis remanſiſſe, 
quod dum egredi conetur, aquam adeo exagitet, et 
Aammam hanc ad ejus ſuperficiem erumpere faciat. 
— See AG. Erud. 1684. p. 326. 

We have an account of a tract of land about 
two miles long, near the Caſpian Sea, which is 
inflammable, and which always burns, without 
caſting out either ſmoke or flames, or conſum- 
ing any thing. Phil, Tranſuct. for the year 
1748, No 487, 488. 

In the year 1647, at Santorini, an iſland in 
the Archipelago, ſubject to e e filve 
ſubterraneo igne conflagrantes paſtoribus et armen- 
tis non leve damnum intuleru:t. Act. Erud. 
1688. p. 517. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, after deſcribing the 
earthquake by which Nicomedia was over- 
turned, adds, Supereſſe potuit ædium ſacrarum et 
privatarum, bominumque pars major, ni palantes 
abrupte flammarum ardores per quadraginta dies 
et notes quicquid conſumi peterat exuſhiſſent. xvii. 

But theſe Nicomedian fires were the fires 
of kitchens, baths, forges, ete. which burnt 
the timber and other combuſtible materials of 
the fallen houſes, as Sozomen expreſly informs 
. = 
In the fifth Century the city of Antioch was 
deſtroyed by an earthquake and a fire. Succuſſio 
et terre motus urbi ſupervententes, pane uni- 
verſam proftraverunt. Poſthac ſecutus eſt ignis 
= QUACUMQUE 
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— guæcumque enim loca a ſuccuſſione et terre 
motu ſubverſa non fuerant, ignis depaſcens in 
cinerem ac favillas redegit. Evagrius iv. 5. 
This alſo ſeems to have been no ſubterraneous 
eruption, but like the fire at Nicomedia. 
Sixty one years after, there was another earth- 
quake at Antioch, deſcribed by Evagrius who 
was then in the city, in which ſixty thouſand 
perſons periſhed : but, by the mercy of God, 
ſays Evagrius, no fire broke out. Nullum ex- 
ortum eff incendium, quamvis ingens ignis copia 
pallim in urbe efſet, partim ex focis, partem ex 
publicts et privatis lucernis, ex culints item et for- 
 nacibus ac balnets, aliiſque innumeris locis. vi. 8. 
When twelve cities in Aſia fell by an earth- 
quake, fire was ſeen to burſt out. Efulſiſſe inter 
' ruinam ignes memorant, Tacitus Ann. ii. 47. 
| Joſephus mentions a violent earthquake in 
Judza: Ey rar rig ir Axrig li xu Tue a- 
ven Kaα woes Aﬀluner,—oaddca i 1 yh Twy I- 
gala, g 5X GANOT £00ROy THY EY Ty Xe XKTVGV weh 
e Pbogey « eino, bag ot % Toy ev pwnruv ao 
Tak wenſuniſcg oneims me hui. Interea per 
tempus pugnæ Actiacæ, que Caſari cum Antonio 
fuit, — concuſſa Tudee terra, quantum nunguan 
antea videbatur, magnam pecorum ſtragem fecit 
per totam regionem, oppreſſaque Juni hominum et- 
iam circiter decem millia rumd domorum. Ant. 
XV. 5. 
e had probably been other earthquakes 
in Paleſtine, in diverſe times. That in the 
reign of Uzziah is mentioned as very remark- 
s _ by Zachariah and by Amos, 
T But 
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But though it ſhould be ſuppoſed and allowed 


that the eruption was not without natural cauſes, 
and that the ſeeds of it lay in the bowels of the 
earth, yet as this moſt uncommon fire broke out 
at the very inſtant when the Jews and Pagans 
were attempting to rebuild the temple, and was 
renewed, as the Hiſtorian ſays, upon their re- 
newed attempt to go on, and ceaſed when the 
gave over, theſe circumſtances ſeemed to be plain 
marks of a providential interpoſition. 

Another, and a moſt memorable circumſtance, 
which diſtinguiſhed it from the pretended mi- 
racles of thoſe days, is that it was not wrought 
to ſerve a party, and either to favour or to con- 
fute Athanaſians, Arians, Semiarians, Sabellians, 
Novatians, Manichzans, Monks, Anti-Monks, 
Relique-mongers, Relique-haters, Faſters, Eat- 
ers, Friends or Foes to matrimony, etc. - No 
ſe& could claim any countenance or honour 
from it, but it was performed by Providence 
for the credit of Chriſtianity, and to ſerve the 
common cauſe againſt Judaiſm and Paganiſm. 

It hath been ſaid that Chriſt, who foretold 
the deſtruction of the temple, yet hath not af- 
firmed that it ſhould be rebuilt no more, or hath 
not clearly declared how long it ſhould lie in 
ruins, and that if the Jews had rebuilt their 
temple under Julian, yet they would not have 
had time to make uſe of it, becauſe his Chriſtian 
ſucceſſor would have pulled it down, or con- 
verted it into a Church, and that therefore there 
was no occaſion for a miracle to prevent Julian's 
deſign, | * 

3 But 
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But where is the force or the reaſonableneſs 
of this argument ? If it was not fit that the Jews 
ſhould have a temple, it might ſurely be as 
proper that God himſelf ſhould interpoſe, as 
that he ſhould leave it to the Chriſtians ; and it 
was more to the confuſion of Judaiſm, and to 
the honour of Chriſtianity, which certainly was 
concerned in the affair. | 

The Jews, according to the writers of the 
New Teſtament, ſuffered the evils, which they 
underwent, for their diſobedience, and their 
rebellion againſt Chriſt ; and as the national diſ- 
obedience then continued, it was fit that the 
national puniſhment ſhould continue alſo. The 
ceremonial Law had been aboliſhed by the Goſ- 
pel, and therefore it was fit that the Jews ſhould 
not be put in a capacity to obſerve it, though 
they were ever ſo willing. Thus they were un- 
der a curſe, as the ancient Chriſtian writers often 
obſerve, becauſe they could not perform the 
legal expiations and attonements. The Jews 
might have replied that God accepted the will 
for the deed, that a contrite heart would ſerve 
inſtead of ſacrifices, that no man is bound to 
impoſſibilities, and that under the Babylonian 
captivity they ceaſed not to be God's people, 
though they had neither temple nor orifice. 
But the long ceſſation of the ceremonial law for 
no leſs than three hundred years brought in a 
preſcription againſt it, and ſhewed that it was 
antiquated, and that the New and ſecond Co- 
venant had taken place of the firſt. The longer 


the Jewiſh diſperſion and the deſolation of Jeru- 
| | falem 
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ſalem continued, the more force the Chriſtian 
argument gathered. In the time of Julian it 
preſſed hard upon them, but much harder when 
that nation had loſt all diſtinction of tribes, and 
could find no Prieſts and Levites to officiate, 
though, their Temple had been rebuilt. The 
argument now ſtands thus: Your forefathers, 
when by idolatry, ſorcery, ſhedding of innocent 
blood, and all forts of defilements, they had 
provoked God beyond meaſure, were carried 
captives to Babylon; but after ſeventy years 
they returned and rebuilt their temple. Since 
that time you have been no more guilty of ido- 
latry, and yet you are rejected of God theſe 
ſeventeen hundred years. What crime have you 
committed againſt him worſe than idolatry, or 
high treaſon, for which you are thus ſeverely 
puniſhed beyond all former example of God's 
dealing with you? It mult be for the rejection 
of the Meſſias. Orobius the Jew, in his diſpute 
with Limborch, was greatly diſtreſſed by this 
argument, and knew not how to anſwer it. 

The ſubje&t which I am now treating hath 
been very well diſcuſſed by Mr. Warburton, to 
whoſe book I refer the reader for farther ſatiſ- 
faction, and to his arguments and obſervations 
I ſhall only here add a few remarks, to confirm 
thoſe of my Friend. 

Firſt: the fire which came out from the 
foundations of the temple, and deſtroyed the 
workmen, and diſperſed the Jews, was, to the 
Jews, a particular mark of God's diſpleaſure 
and interpoſition, becauſe it was the way in 


Vor. II. D d which 
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which God had conſtantly uſed to manifeſt him- 
ſelf. God, conſidered as the puniſher of fin- 
ners, is ſaid to be a conſuming fire; when he 
appeared, his glory was as a devouring fire ; 
when he is repreſented in the Pſalms as taking 
vengeance, fire is ſaid to have proceeded from 
him, and ſmoke, and burning coals, and light- 
nings; fire is an emblem of his wrath and vin- 
dictive juſtice; by fire he often puniſhed the 
ungodly, as the inhabitants of Sodom, and the 
rebellious Jews; by fire the world is to be con- 
ſumed, and the future puniſhment of evil An- 

els and evil men is repreſented under the words, 
Everlaſting fire. Hence in the holy Scriptures 
fire heaped upon the head denotes vengeance 
deſcending from above, that is, divine ven- 
geance; and as the natural effect of heaping fire 
upon a man's head is deſtruction, in the figu- 
rative ſenſe it muſt mean puniſhment. So in 
the Pſalms, Let burning coals fall upon them; 
ſo in Eſdras, Let not the ſinner ſay he hath not 
finned, for God ſhall heap coals of fire upon his 
head who ſaith before the Lord God and his glory, 
he hath not ſinned; ſo Solomon in the Proverbs, 
If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat, 
, be be thirſty, give him water to drink, for thou 
ſhalt heap coals of fire upon his head, and the 
Lord ſhall reward thee ; which words of Solo- 
mon St. Paul hath made uſe of in his © Epiſtle to 
the Romans. 


Where ſee Grotius and Whitby. See alſo Jeremiah v. 
14. and Revel, xi. 5. and Le Clerc Bibl. Anc. et Mod. i. 
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When God expelled Adam from Paradiſe, he 
placed a flaming ſword, which turned every 
way, to keep him out. 

When he made a covenant with Abraham, a 
ſmoking furnace and a burning lamp paſſed be- 
tween the divided ſacrifice. 

When he appeared to Moſes, it was in a flame 
of fire out of the midſt of the buſh. 

He guided the [Iſraelites by a pillar of fire. 

When he deſcended upon mount Sinai, it was 
in a fire, a devouring fire and an earthquake ; 
and the face of Moſes ſhone after he had ſeen 
the glory of God, 

When the Tabernacle was erected, the glory 
of the Lord filled it, and appeared as a fire by 
night. 

When Aaron and his ſons were conſecrated, 
there came a fire from before the Lord, and 
conſumed the burnt offering; and when Nadab 
and Abihu made an offering in an illegal man- 
ner, there went out a fire from the Lord, and 
ſlew them. 

When the people murmured at Taberah, the 
fire of the Lord burnt among them and conſumed 
them, 

When two hundred and fifty men, joining 
themſelves to Corah, offered incenſe, there 
came out a fire from the Lord and conſumed 
them, | 

The Angel of God conſumed Gideon's ſacri- 
ſice with fire. | 

The Philiſtines in the days of Samuel were 


diſcomfited by thunder and lightning; and by 
Dd 2 thunder 
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thunder and lightning God ſhewed his appro- 
bation of Samuel, and his diſpleaſure againſt the 
Iſraelites. 

When Solomon dedicated the temple, the fire 
fell from heaven and conſumed the burnt-offer- 
ing, and the glory of the Lord filled the houſe, 

Elijah brought down fire from heaven to con- 
ſume his ſacrifice, and twice afterwards, to de- 
ſtroy two captains with their companies, who 
were ſent to apprehend him. A fire went be- 
fore God when he manifeſted himſelf to this 
great prophet, who was afterwards taken up 
into heaven in a chariot of fire. 

It was reported amongſt the Jews that Herod, 
a little before the birth of Chriſt, broke open 
the ſepulcre of David, to plunder it, and that 
two of his guards were ſtruck dead with a hre 
which burſt out upon them. So ſays Joſephus, 
who gives it as a common f rumour, ag i. 
Ant. xvi. 7. 

When James and Jobn wanted leave to puniſh 
the Samaritans for their rudeneſs, they aſked 
Chriſt to permit them to call down fire from 


f It might be as true as the ſtory related by Evagrius. 
« Barfanupb, the Monk, in the time of Juſtinian, wrought 
« innumerable miracles, and is firmly believed to be {till 
„% living, {but up in his cell, although more than fifty years 
c are paſſed fince any man hath ſeen him, or he hath re- 
& ceived any nouriſhment, Euſtochius Biſhop of Jeruſalem, 
% would not believe this, and ordered the cell to be cpencd 
« in which the man of God had ſhut himſelf up, whereupon 
« a fire burſt out, and ſlew almoſt ail thoſe who were pie— 
<< ſent.” H. E. iv. 33. 


heaven: 
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heaven : and when the Holy Ghoſt deſcended at 


Pentecoſt, it was in the appearance of fire. 
Thus God uſed to ſhew his preſence by fire, 
either to declare his favour or his anger. When 
he was propitious, he conſumed the facrifice, 
and when he was offended he conſumed the 


ſinner: and therefore the fiery eruption at Jeru- 


ſalem upon the attempt to rebuild the temple, 
ſeemed to be a ſignal mark of divine diſpleaſure, 
Unbelievers will reject all theſe examples, as 
fabulous; and their ſyſtem, though unreaſonable, 
is ſo far conſiſtent with itſelf : but why ſhould 
a man, who believes the Scriptures, think it 
inconceivable that there ſhould have been a pro- 
vidential interpoſition in this affair? 

1 obferve ſecondly, that if Julian had ſuc- 
ceeded in his attempt to rebuild the temple, and 
had lived ſome years longer, the Jews would 
have been enabled to reſtore the Temple-Service 
and the Ceremonial Law. Three hundred years, 
which were elapſed from the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem, had not perhaps ſo far confounded all 
diſtinction of families as to deprive them of a 
Priefthood : but now, if they had Judza in their 
poſſeſſion, and a temple there, they could not 
reeſtabliſh the Ceremonial Law, having loſt long 
ago all genealogies and all diſtinction of tribes. 
Some of the beſt Jewiſh Doctors own as much, 
when they ſay that part of the office of the 
Meſſias ſhall be to ſort their families, reſtore 
their genealogies, and ſet afide ſtrangers; and 
that he ſhall purge and purify the ſons of Levi, 
ſaying, This is a Prieſt, and this is a Levite. 

Dd 3 See 
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See Chandler's Def. of Chriſt, p. 47. I eft &ton- 


nant qu'on ofe ſoutenir qu'on a conſerve la diſtin- 
ction des Tribus, et des familles. Maimonides a 
eu la bonne foi d avoutr qu elles etotent tellement 
confondubs depuis le tems de Sennacherib, qu'on ne 
pouvoit plus les demeler. Hinc familiz inter nos 
confuſæ ſunt, ita ut dignoſci nequeant inter ſe, 
nec e locis ipſarum cognoſci. Baſnage Hiſt. des 
Juifs. T. iv. p. 1032. | 

The Jews, ſince the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
have lived under Pagan, Chriſtian, and Maho- 
metan Princes, and from time to time have 
been oppreſſed by them all, even when they did 
nothing to deſerve it, but behaved themſelves 
in the moſt obliging, quiet, and ſubmiſſive 
manner. 

As they were almoſt every where upon a kind 
of connivance, and upon the foot of ſtrangers 
and ſojourners, and excluded from places of 
power, honour, and profit, and from many ways 
of getting their bread, they applied themſelves 
to commerce, and to lend money upon intereſt, 
and ſeveral of them in former days grew both 
rich and infamous by extortions. I ſay not this 
to reproach them in particular; for Chriſtians 
have done and do the fame. But what they thus 
got, perhaps by difingenuous dealing and diſ- 
honeſt tricks, the Princes often took away from 
them with the utmoſt iniquity and inſolence; 
and ſo they were drudges and tools to arbitrary 
power, and ſpunges to be ſqueezed by mercileſs 
and avaritious tyrants. Thus, here in England, 
King John caſt them into priſon, not for any 

crime 
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crime that he had to lay to their charge, but to 
make them deliver up their effects to him: there 
they were put to the torture, had their teeth 
pulled out, and were mangled and maimed, to 
redeem themſelves s from deſtruction. | 

A thouſand *® calumnies have been ſpread con- 
cerning them, as that they were Magicians, that 
they profaned the Hoſt, and that they crucified 
Chriſtian children, and as many lying miracles 
were reported, to comfirm thoſe accuſations, 
and then popular emotions and maſſacres always 
enſued. 

For one ſtory of this kind that was true, a 
multitude of falſe ones were related. Socrates 
tells us that in the fifth century, in the time of 
Honorius, ſome Jews in the neighbourhood of 
Antioch, who were drunk, took a Chriſtian 
boy, tied him to a croſs, derided and reviled 
him, and growing frantic gave him ſo many 
blows that he died. Upon which the Governor 
of the Province puniſhed them ſeverely, vii. 16. 

Some time after this a Jew went to ſeveral 
Biſhops, pretending to embrace Chriſtianity, 
and was baptized many times, and got money 
from the Chriſtians. At laſt, he went with the 
ſame ſtory to Paul the Biſhop of the Novatians, 
and defired baptiſm. The Biſhop told him that 
he muſt firſt prepare himſelf, and learn his 


5 Libertas pauperis hæc eſt ; 


Pulſatus rogat, et pugnis conciſus adorat, 
Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti. 
» See Manaſſeh Ben Iſrael's Vindiciæ Fudeorum, in the 


Phenix, Vol. ii. p. 391. 
: D d 4 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian rudiments, and read, and pray, and 
faſt, for ſeveral days, which went much againſt 
the man's ſtomach. So he begged the time 
might be ſhortned, pretending zeal and impa- 
tience. But when he came to the baptiſmal 
font, behold a miracle! the water ſuddenly va- 
niſhed away. Upon a ſecond trial, the ſame 
thing happened, though the pipes of the font 
were carefully ſtopped. Thus the Biſhop found 
him out to be an impoſtor, and one of the con- 
gregation remembred that he had ſeen him bap- 
tized by Atticus. If there be any truth in the 
ſtory, it is probable that the Biſhop, who was 
no fool, and ſaw that the Jew was a knave, over- 
reached him, and ſecretly unſtopped a hole to 
let the water out. See Socrates, vii. 17. 

Ambroſe, who was made Biſhop of Milan 
A. D. 374, very injudiciouſly defends the burn- 
ing of a Jewiſh Synagogue by a Chriſtian Biſhop, 
= the unlawfulneſs of rebuilding it; and in 
his i letter to Theodoſius on this ſubject, he 
heaps together thoughts and expreſſions, which are 
rather declamations than arguments, as Du Pin 
obſeryes very fairly, and hints his diſlike of ſuch 
doctrines, though he dared not to ſpeak out, and 
provoke the Hornets. Vol. ii. 2 28 5. 

T heodofio nuncius affertur de incenſo Valentinia- 
norum templo, nec non de ſubruta ab. Epiſcopo 
Judeorum Synagoga. Rem Ambroſius fic exequitur 
in ſua ad Theoderum epiſtola: Monachi, prohi- 
bentibus iter Valentinianis, quo Pſalmos canen- 
tes ex conſuetudine, uſuque veteri, pergebant 

i Epiſt, xl. 


ad 
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ad Maccabzorum martyrium, moti inſolentia 
incenderunt fanum eorum. {De Synagoga vero } 
relatum eſt a Comite Orientis militarium par- 
tium, incenſam eſſe Synagogam, idque autore 
factum Epiſcopo; juſſiſti vindicari in cæteros, 
Synagogam ab ipſo ædificari Epiſcopo. Inis 
fano Valentinianorum a Monachis ſubjicitur. 
Factum et Epiſcopi et Monachorum improbaverat. 
Theodofius, neque immerito, ut noftra fert ſen- 
tentia. Itaque tumultus autores penis ſubjecerat : 
hoc moleſte tulit Ambroſius, qui aculated T heodo- 
um epiſtold pungit : Quid mandas in abſentes 
judicium ? Habes preſentem, habes confitentem 
reum. Proclamo quod ego Synagogam incen- 
derim, certe quod illis mandaverim, ne eſſet 
locus, in quo Chriſtus negaretur. Miſſa eſt hac 
ad Principem epiftola : qud lefta, cum nondum 
fecteretur, reverſus Mediolanum Ambroſius, in 
concione adverſus Theodgſium invehitur, inducto 
Chriſto, fic renitentem alloquente : Ego te trium- 
phare fine labore feci, et tu de me 1nimicis do- 
nas triumphos. Impetravit tandem, ut quæ man- 
daverat Imperator revocarentur. 

Zelum quidem Ambroſio non invidemus, pruden= 
tiam tamen in eo facto deſideramus, cum et Mona- 
chorum et Epiſcopi facinus miquitate conditum 
Fuerit, Quid publicam evertere tranquillitatem, 
quid de Magiſtratus autoritate delibare, quid pug- 
nas movere, quid tumultus excitare, fi boc non 
fuit ? Lex eft Honor ſupientiſſima: Chriſtians 
demandamus, ut Judzis ac Paganis quiete de- 
gentibus, nihilque tentantibus turbulentum, non 
audeant manus iaterre, religions autoritate abuh, 
OO Nam 
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Nam ſi contra ſecuros fuerint violenti, vel eorum 
bona diripuerint, non ea ſola quæ abſtulerint, 
ſed convicti, in duplum quæ rapuerint reſtituere 
compellentur. Equidem ſi Valentinianorum fana, 
ft Fudeorum Synagoge evertendæ erant, Princi- 
is Ediftum requirebatur. Neque privatis licet 
eaificia, five Ethnicorum five Fudeorum publica 
fubruere, quorum uſus legibus et autoritate Impe- 
ratorum conceditur. Quod fi Monachis . Epiſco- 
pie id licitum eft, liceat quoque Heterodoxorum 
bona diripere, et privatas domos incendere, in qui- 
bus et pietatem negant, et Chriſio conviciantur. 
Pace Ambroſii, factum, quod laudat, et vis ful, 
et furtum, quo legitimis domints bona ſua eripie- 
bantur, cum perturbatione ordinis omnis, Cujus 
Deus autor eft et conſtitutor. Quam Monachis et 
Epriſcopo impunitatem Ambroſius comparavit, ea 
maxima fit illecebra furoris, ut Antiſtites Aſce- 
tæque umnes licenter flammis cingerent Eccleſias 
Hereticorum, Templa Ethnicorum, Synagogas Fu- 
dæorum. Puto dicturum Epiſcopum /verba ſunt 
Ambroſii quod ipſe ignes ſparſerit, turbas com- 
pulerit, populos concluſerit, ne amittat occaſio- 
nem martyrii. O beatum mendacium ! Beata 
bac mendacia neſcit pietas. 

Hic quidem Baronius lupum auribus tenet, qui 
laudibus Ambraſii zelum afficit, quem ſane impro- 
bat Gregorius Magnus, dum contraria Ambroſia 
| flatuit, etc, S. Baſnage Ann. iii. 114. 

« St, Ambroſe expreſſed the moſt violent in- 
« dignation againſt the Emperor upon this oc- 
% cation. He ſent him a letter, which is {till 


*« extant, and held in veneration, as a glorious 
* „ memorial 
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«© memorial of his fervent zeal. There are bold 
% men who think that they may ſay and do 
« any thing under the maſk of Godlineſs. The 
«« Saint tells the Prince that he could pray to 
© God no longer for him, if he would not grant 
« him his requeſt, After ſuch an haughty pre- 
« lude, he aſks him with what face he could 
« order a Biſhop to rebuild the Synagogue which 
« he had burned, ſince the Biſhop muſt either 
« be a prevaricator if he obeyed, or a Martyr if 
« he diſobeyed him. He takes the fault upon 
* himſelf, and ſays that he had ordered the deed; 
« not that this was true, but by way of bravado, 
« and to challenge the Emperor to puniſh him if 
« he dared. He tells him that he would have 
« done the fame at Milan, if God had not pre- 
« vented him by burning the Jewiſh Synagogue 
« himſelf. He then repreſents the Church of 
“God in tears, the Godly bound in chains and 
&« fetters, the ſervants of the Lord condemned 
tc to the mines, and the triumphant exaltation of 
« the impious Jews, as the ſure conſequences of 
«© theEmperor's orders, This ſophiſtry and theſe 
« rodomantades are ſo many tokens of gratitude 
„which St, Ambroſe was pleaſed to give to his 
« Royal Maſter for having been his friend, his 
« patron, and protector; and with this pride 
« and inſolence he repays his favours. Theo- 
« doſius, however, complied, as they ſay, and 
« excuſed the Incendiaries from making reſtitu- 
« tion.” Baſnage Hiſt. des Juifs L. vi, 14. p. 
1266. See alſo ſome good remarks of Bayle, 
and of Barbeyrac Morale des Peres, p. 325. 


ct 
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et p. 339. where he takes notice of Symeon 
Stylites. 

Yet this behaviour is what Tillemont, Ceil- 
lier, and many others of the Church of Rome, 
extoll and admire; which makes us alſo ad- 
mire no leſs the wiſdom and the judgment of 
ſome of our Brethren, who ſend us to learn 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory from ſuch writers, with- 
cut giving us a caution not to truſt them too far, 
They might as well ſend us to learn moralit 
from Eſcobar, divinity from Bellarmin, and 
Engliſh hiſtory from Father Sanders, or any 
Father of that communion. 

A. D. 406. A certain Jew had been confined 
many years to his bed with a palſie at Con- 
ſtantinople. Having tried in vain the aid of 
all the Phyſicians, and received no benefit from 
the prayers of the Jews, he reſolved to have 
recourſe to the Chmſtians, and to receive bap- 
tiſm. When this was told to Atticus the Bi- 
ſhop, he inſtructed him in the faith, and then 
ordered him to be brought in his bed to the 
Baptiſmal Font. The Jew there profeſſing his 
faith in Chriſt, was baptized, and as ſoon as he 
was taken out of the water, he found himſelf 
cured, and his diſeaſe returned no more. Thus 
« did our Saviour think fit to ſhew forth his 
* power, even in our days, by a miracle which 
« converted many of the Pagans. But the Jews, 
« though they require ſigns and wonders, yet 
« have not been moved by theſe miracles to em- 
e brace the Goſpel.” Socrates vii. 4. 

This 
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This is one of the moſt plauſible miracles that 

are related of thoſe days. There is nothing in 
it abſurd and unreaſonable, either in the fact, or 
the circumſtances, or the tendency. Add to 
this, that Atticus, by whoſe miniſtry it is ſaid 
to have been wrought, was a good Prelate, an 
enemy to violence and perſecution, and re- 
markable for charity and moderation, as Sozo- 
men informs us. But when we conſider the ge- 
nius of the fifth century, and of the Hiſtorians 
and Writers of thoſe times, it is impoſſible not 
to helitate. 

It deſerves alſo ſome conſideration, whether 
the bathing and the force of imagination joined 
together, might not by a natural operation re- 
move a paralytic diſorder, 

Symeon Stylites began to pearch upon his pil- 
lar, A. D. 423. In his days the Chriſtians of 
Antioch, by an inſolent act of violence, took 
away from the Jews their Synagogues. The 
Emperor Theodoſius Junior, when he firſt heard 
of it, following the dictates of equity, com- 
manded the Chriſtians to reſtore to the Jews 
what was their property. Upon this the zea/- 
ous Symeon, after the example of Ambroſe, 
wrote a reprimanding letter to the Emperor, 
and obliged him to change his ſentiments, and 
to patronize theſe illegal and unchriſtian pro- 
ceedings. Tam acriter eum objurgavit, ut Im- 
perator, revocata juſſione ſua, cuntia in gratiam 
Chriflianorum fecerit, et Prefetto Pretorii, qui 
hac ipft ſuggelſerat, poteſtatem abrogavertt, Eva- 
grius i. 13. 

This 
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This gives an ugly blow on the head to Sy- 
meon's miracles ; fince it is hard to ſuppoſe that 
the Divine Providence ſhould commit preterna- 
tural powers to the hands of a Monk, who was 
not only an enthuſiaſt, but a patron of perſecu- 
tors, rioters, robbers, houſe-breakers, and ſedi- 
tious ſubjects. * 

Symeon's pillar was encloſed, afterwards, in a 
Portico, and an annual miracle was wrought 
there, of which Evagrius himſelf was an eye- 
witneſs. Ad lævum igitur columne latus, ipſe 
cum reliqua populi multitudine ibi collecta, ſaltan- 
tibus circa columnam ruſticts, vidi in feneſtra ftel- 
lam immenſe magnitudinis, per totam feneſtram 
diſcurrentem atque radiantem : neque id ſemel, 
aut iterum ac tertio, ſed ſæpius : eandemque cre- 
bro evaneſcentem, atque iterum ſubito apparentem. 
uod quidem non niſi diebus feſtis, quibus ſancti 
viri memoria quotannis recolitur, fieri ſolet. Sunt 
etiam qui dicant (nec ſides deroganda eft miraculo, 
tum ob autoritatem eorum qui id affirmant, tum 
propter alia que nos videmus }) ſe ipſam illius per- 


fſonam vidiſſe, huc atque illuc volitantem, promiſſa 


barba, et capite tiara obvoluto, ſicuti conſueverat, 
i. 14. | 

This fire was an Ignis Fatuus, contrived by 
the Monks, to deceive the devout aſſembly, 
and ſuch dupes as Evagrius. What tricks would 
not theſe Monks have played, if they had poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſecret of Electricity? 
* A Jewiſh boy having eaten ſome of the con- 
ſecrated bread with his Chriſtian ſchool-fellows, 


A. D. 536. his father, who was a glaſs-maker, 
diſcovered, 
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diſcovered it, and flung the poor child into his 
fiery furnace, and locked him in. After three 
days, the diſconſolate mother found him there 
ſafe and ſound. A fine Lady, as the boy de- 
clared, clothed in a purple robe, had been with 
him in the furnace, and had cooled the flames 
and. given him meat and drink. This Lady was 
the Virgin Mary, who, about the year 408, 
began to manifeſt herſelf and to work conti- 
nual miracles. Tidings of theſe wonders came 
to the ears of Juſtinian, who ordered the mo- 
ther and the boy to be baptized and admitted 
amongſt the Eccleſiaſtics: but the father, ob- 
ſtinately refuſing to receive Chriſtianity, was, by 
command of the Emperor, crucified in the ſub- 
urbs of Conſtantinople, as the murderer of his 
own child. For this ſtory we are indebted to 
Evagrius iv. 30. 

The miracle of the Confeſſors, who, in thoſe 
days, ſpake plainly, after their tongues were cut 
out by the perſecuting Arians, is alſo atteſted by 
Evagrius iv. 14. Other miracles of this kind 
are related in later Hiſtory, and are equally im- 
probable. 

In the Chronicon Saxonicum, which is a col- 
lection of things, ſome uſeful, and ſome of ſmall 
moment, we are told that Pope Leo the third 
was depoſed by the Romans, who cut out his 
tongue and pulled out his eyes A. D. 797. and 
that he ſaw and talked after this as well as 
he did before. Compare this with Fleury H. E.“ 


Ko P. 22. 
7 Agobard, 
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Agobard, Archbiſhop of Lyons, A. D. 829; 
had drawn upon himſelf the hatred of the Jews, 
who were numerous in that city, by baptizing 
their ſlaves. The Jews, ſays he, buy Pagan 
ſlaves ; thoſe ſlaves learn our language, and often 
take a liking to our religion, and addreſs them- 
ſelves to us and beg to be baptized. Can we 
refuſe them? or did the Apoſtles uſe to rejet 
ſuch converts? We defire not to rob the ma- 
ſters; we are willing to redeem their ſlaves, 
and to return them the full price which they 
paid for them, erc. 

The Emperor Louis was perſuaded to take 
part with the Jews in this affair, upon which 
Agobard wrote him a letter of remonſtrances, 
which, upon the whole, ſeem not to be un- 
reaſonable. In this letter he charges the Jews 
with the crime of ſtealing Chriſtian children, 
and felling them for ſlaves. Fleury H. E. x. 

19. etc. 

It is obſervable that the * Popes in all times 
have ſhewed far more kindneſs and clemency to 
the Jews than the Chriſtian Princes. One rea- 
ſon was, that the court of Rome hath uſually 
excelled all other courts in policy, craft, and 
worldly wiſdom. It ſaw the folly of driving 
away and diſtreſſing the Jews; and it knew the 
uſe that was to be made of an induſtrious peo- 
ple, ſkilful in commerce, and in the manage- 
ment of revenues; and who had no particular diſ- 


As Gregory, at the end of the ſixth century; Alexan- 
der II, A. D. 1068. Innocent III, A. D. 1198. Gregory IX, 
A. D. 1236, John XXII, A. D. 1320. etc, 


like 


N 


like to Papal authority, no diſpoſition to aſſiſt 
Heretics, Schiſmatics, enemies of Popery, Re- 
formers, and Separatiſts, and no credit to make 
proſelytes to their own religion. | 

« The Council of Baſil, held A, D. 1424, 
« extending its paſtoral care and its juriſdiction 
1% very widely, thought it proper not to over- 
« look the Jews, who were numerous in that 
« city, and in Germany. It ordered the Pre- 
e lates, in all places where there were Jews, to 
« appoint learned divines to preach to them. 
The ſovereign Princes were obliged to ſend 
« all the Jews in their dominions to attend at 
« the ſermon, and heavy penalties were to be 
« inflicted on any perfon who ſhould hide or 
« detain them. At the fame time it was for- 
e bidden to eat with them or to keep them 
« company. It was not lawful to have foot- 
men, nurſes, phyſicians, or farmers of that 
« nation, or to let them houſes near any church, 
« or in the middle of any city: and that they 
„ might be the more eaſily known, they were 
* obliged to wear a particular habit. Laſtly, 
the Council paſſed a condemnation, and in- 
e flited penalties on thoſe who ſhould pawn to 
them the ſacred books, croſſes, chalices, and 
e the ornaments of Churches. 

«© The Council made regulations alſo relating 
to the Jews who ſhould receive Chriſtianity. 
* Theſe converts acquired by baptiſm a right 
to enjoy their own poſſeſſions and goods, thoſe 
« excepted which they had gained by uſury; 
for they were obliged to reſtore theſe extor- 

ads Ee e tions, 
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* tions, if the perſons wronged were living; 
« and in caſe of death, as the Church was the 
« miſtreſs of theſe unlawful and confiſcated 
« gains, ſhe made a preſent of them to the new 
« converts. This regulation was of a ſingular 
« kind; for the Church hath no right to appro- 
« priate to herſelf the goods of particular per- 
* ſons, eſpecially if they had acquired them 
ce before they entered into the Church, and in 
ce the days of their ignorance ; nor can ſhe 
<« exerciſe it to the prejudice of the children 
* and the heirs of thoſe to whom reſtitution 
de was due. This alſo was an obſtacle to the 
* converſion of the Jews, by ſtripping them 
« of their acquiſitions. | 

The Council alfo, by a law of its own, de- 
« clared the converted Jews capable of all civil 
« offices in the city where they were baptized, 
« becauſe, for:ooth, it is more noble to be born 
&« anew of the Holy Ghoſt, than to be born of the 
« fleſh, Councils have no buſineſs to diſpoſe of 
« the charges and privileges of Corporations; 
and the reaſon here aſſigned is drole, namely, 
e that regeneration gives men a right to tem- 
ce poral dignities. | 

« The Council, after all, could not be cer- 
« tain of the ſincerity of theſe proſelytes, and 
« ſeems to have doubted of it; for it permitted 
« not the new converts to receive and return 
„ mutual viſits, or to dwell together, knowing 
« by experience that they only helped to ſpoil 
c ne another, and that their faith was rather 


% weakned than improved by ſuch an 
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« Tt alſo forbad them to bury their dead accord- 
« ing to the Jewiſh ritual, to obſerve the Sab- 
« bath, and other national ceremonies ; a ſuffi- 
« cient proof that theſe new Chriſtians were 
« not ſincere. — It ordered the Curates to ſeek 
« out Chriſtian wives for theſe Jews, and to 
get them advantageous matches: and as it 
granted great privileges to the proſelytes, it 
« denounced terrible puniſhments againſt diſſem- 
« blers, ordering the Prieſts to watch them nar- 
« rowly, to deliver them to the Inquiſitors, and 
« to make ule of the ſecular arm, that they 
« might be puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour, 
I © declaring that they who ſhould protect theſe 
« pretended converts ſhould be treated as friends 
_ W © to heretics ; and carrying its authority {till 
1 « farther, it annulled and annihilated all privi- 
« leges formerly granted to the Jews, either by 
. « Popes, or by Emperors. One is amazed to 
„ hear Eccleſiaſtics talk at this rate, — con- 
f WW © founding things temporal with ſpiritual, Po- 
« litical with Eccleſiaſtical, and drawing falſe 
-, I © conſequences from the one to the other. With 
-( © reaſon the Council ordered that there ſhould 
be care taken to inſtruct the Jews, and that 
-g they ſhould be relieved by the alms of Chri- 
d ſtians; but by mere uſurpation it claimed a 
.d power over Emperors and Imperial Laws.“ 
n Bæſnage Hitt. des Juifs, T. v. p. 2051. 
1 In the year 1650 the Jews, as it is ſaid, held 
ian aſſembly in the plain of Ageda in Hungary, 
er to examine the Scriptures concerning Chritt. 
e. Many of them ſeemed diſpoſed to own him for 
It Ee 2 the 
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the promiſed Meſſias; but upon hearing the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, as they were repre. 
ſented by ſome Prieſts of the Church of Rome 
who were preſent at the aſſembly, they were 
ſhocked at ſuch idolatrous tenets, and cried out 
Blaſphemy, and choſe rather to reject the Goſ. 
pel than to admit ſach a ſort of Chriſtianity, 

The Narrative of theſe remarkable proceed- 
ings was drawn up by Samuel Bret, who was 
preſent at that Synod, and is publiſhed in ze 
Phenix, vol. i. The queſtion is, whether this 
Narrative have any more truth in it than t 
Adventures of Telemachus, The Authors of the 
Acta Eruditorum declared their juſt ſuſpicions 
concerning it. Ceterum ſunt in ea Relation 
nonnulla, que fi plane dubiam fidem ejus non rel. 
dant, rerum faltem Fudaicarum gnorantiæ aublo- 
rem arguant. Doctiſſimo certe Baſnagio in eru— 
dito de Hiſtoria Tudeorum opere plane illud n- 

cilinm 3 um obſervamus, 1709. p. 104. 

Many things have been reported of us, that 
never entered into the thoughts of our nation; ai 
I have ſeen a fabulous narrative of the proceti. 
ings of a great Council of the Fetus, aſſembled i 
1 2 plain of Ageda in Hungary, to determine wht- 
ther the Meſſiah were come or no. Manaſleh Ben 
Iſrael, in his Deere of the Jews, in the Phaniy, 
Vol. ii. p. 401. 

The account of the Jews wha have been 
plundered, ſent naked into baniſhment, ſtarved, 
tortured, left to periſh in prifons, hanged and 
burnt by Chriſtians, would fill many volumes. 
Bat now they enjoy better times, they eſcape 
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erſecution even in ſome Popiſh countries, and 
thoſe of them who dwell in Proteſtant nations 
have been well uſed, and no where more kindly 
than here; ſo that they have great reaſon to 
remember the command which God gave them 
by Jeremiah, when they were in Babylon, an 
to apply it to their preſent ſituation ; See 4e 
peace of the city whither 1 have cauſed you to be 
carried, and pray unto the Lord for it ; for in the 
peace thereof ſhall ye have peace. Why ſhould 
we not, in charity, ſuppoſe them to be thus 
inclined ? for they are men; and men will com- 
monly love thoſe who treat them gently, and 
will certainly entertain a bad opinion of their 
perſecutors, In this let us judge of others, by 
what we feel ourſelves; fince there are two 
things which every honeſt perſon equally diſ- 
likes, To oppreſe, and, To be oppreſſed. 

It we had a circumſtantial and an impartial 
account of all the inſurrections and rebellions of 
the Jews, and of the cauſes which produced 
them, we ſhould perhaps find this people to have 
been often provoked and exaſperated by ill uſage, 
and therefore rather leſs turbulent and ſeditious 
than they have been commonly repreſented. We 
ſhould not forget that it is oppreſſion, which, 
uſually ſpeaking, begets rebellion, oppre//ion, 
which, as the Viſe man obſerves, will make a 
wiſe man mad. 

St, Paul, in the eleventh chapter of the Epiſtle 
to the Romans, obſerves that God had rejected 
the Jews, and choſen the Gentiles to be his 
people, but, ſays he, this rejection of the Jews, 
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as it is not univerſal, ſo neither is it final and 
irreverſible; ſome of them are now called to 
the faith, but to the greater part blindneſs is 
happened, and this blindneſs muſt continue, till 
the fulneſs, the more complete converſion of 
the Gentiles be come, and then the people of 
Iſrael ſhall alſo be ſaved, that is, ſhall be con- 
verted to the Goſpel, and ſo be put in a ſtate of 
ſalvation. St. Paul argues thus; If God hath 
called the Gentiles to his grace after a long ido- 
latry and infidelity, though they were never be— 
tore admitted to thoſe privileges which the 
Jews enjoyed, and though God had never pro- 
miſed to be their God for ever, much more 
will he recall his choſen people from their in— 
fidelity. Here we have his own authority for 
it, which he allo ſtrengthens by appealing to 
the Scriptures: It is written, ſays he, The De- 
liver ſhail turn away ungodlineſs Sik Jacob, and 
God ſhall make a covenant with his people, and 
take away their ins. The Jews were called 
God's own people, and his firſt- born; to them 
Chriſt was ſent, to them the Apoſtles firſt 
we, Hi the Goſpel, and the firit Chriſtian 
Church was that of Jeruſalem, which, in the 
primitive times, was as the mother-Church, and 
had ſome degree of dignity and pre-eminence 
over all Churches. The Prophets ſpeak of a 
future calling of the Jews, and of a ſtate of ſta- 
bility, piety, power, happineſs, glory, peace, 
and proſperity, which they ſhould enjoy. The 
expreſſions which are uſed upon this occaſion 
are extremely ſtrong and magnificent, and have 
| not 
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not as yet been literally accompliſhed. St. John 
alſo. in the Revelation, when he deſcribes the 
New Jeruſalem and the glorious ſtate of the 
Church, adopts the ſame ideas, and uſes the 
ſame expreſſions, and therefore may be ſuppoſed 
to haye had the ſame event in view : and the an- 
cient Chriſtians, either by tradition, or by exa- 
mining the Scriptures, were generally agreed in 
holding that the Jews ſhould in thoſe laſt days 
become God's people again; and in the ex- 
pectation of happier times the Jews alſo agreed 
with them. 

The queſtion here is, whether St. Paul's de- 
claration was fulfilled in the converſion of ſeve- 
ral Jews after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and 
during the four firſt centuries, or whether he 
had a view to a ſtill future and much more 
extenſive converſion. Upon this queſtion Com- 
mentators are divided ; but the preſervation of 
this people, under ſo long, ſo ſignal, and fo un- 
exampled perſecutions and calamities, would 
incline one to think that they are reſerved for 
ſome illuſtrious purpoſe of Providence, and the 
expreſſions of St. Paul moſt naturally promiſe a 
converſion which is yet to come. Whitby has 
treated of the Calling of the Jews, in his come 
mentary on the xi Chap. of the Epiſtle to the 
Romans, and in an Appendix, where the Reader 
will find the ſubſtance of all that can be ſaid on 
this fide of the queſtion. I know of no ſatis- 
factory anſwer that ever was made to it. 

The utmoſt that can be collected from the 
paſſages of Scripture concerning this great event, 
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is that the Goſpel ſhall, before the conſumma- 
tion of all things, flouriſh more, and extend it- 
ieit farther than at preſent ; that Chriſtianity 
ſhall be reformed, and reduced to its primitive 
and genuine purity and fimplicity, and have 
an happier effect upon the manners of its pro- 
feſſors; and that many, at leaſt, of the Jews 
and Gentiles, ſhall flow into the Church. 

But to deſcend to particulars is to indulge 
the moſt uncertain conjectures. Predictions in 
general, before their accompliſhment, are ne- 
ver perfectly underſtood, and the metaphorical 
and figurative ſtyle of prophecy adds to the 
difficulty, and hath often miſled the unwar 
Interpreter. The expounding ſuch ſort of ex- 
preſſions, on this occaſion, too literally, has pro- 
duced ſtrange and precarious notions amongſt 
ancient and modern Chriſtians concerning the 
Millennium: thus it has been ſuppoſed that Chriſt 
ſhall come and reign perſonally upon earth a 
thouſand years, that the old Chriſtian Martyrs 
ſhall riſe again to reign with him, that the 
Jews ſhall have a temple rebuilt, and a temple- 
ſervice renewed, and that the righteous ſhall in 
thoſe days enjoy the utmoſt temporal felicity ; 
all which ſeems to agree neither with the 
aboliſhment of the ceremonial Law, nor with 
the pure and ſpiritual nature of the Goſpel, nor 
with the promiſes of a true happineſs which is 
to be expected not here below, but in the king- 
dom of heaven, 

The converſion and the reſtoration of the 
Jews, and the calling ot the Gentiles, it ever : 
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be accompliſhed, muſt in all probability be per- 
formed by the viſible manifeſtation of God's 
power and ſpirit, and not by ordinary and hu- 
man means. This will appear, if we conſider 
the preſent ſituation of the Jews, and of the 
unbelieving nations, and the impediments to 
their converſion, both from their own ſtate, and 
from the ſtate of Chriſtianity, 

When the Goſpel was firſt preached, its pro- 
greſs was ſwift and extenſive, If you aſk why 
it was ſo, and how it came to paſs, the reaſon 
is, that it was accompanied with a plentiful ef- 
fuſion of divine and preternatural gifts, with 
prophetic and miraculous powers; elſe it could 
never have prevailed, and even the prejudices 
of education would have kept it out from all 
lands. 

Chriſtianity at preſent is deſtitute of theſe 
aids, and is to be proved by no other ways than 
by inferences and deductions, and moral and 
hiſtorical proofs, which not only require learn- 
ing and the exerciſe of reaſon in the teacher, 
but alſo a tolerable capacity in the perſons to 
be taught. Now thoſe men in general who 
make up the bulk of ſociety, are incompetent 


judges of complicated moral evidence, and of 


probabilities ; which makes it extremely diffi- 
cult to introduce Chriſtianity any where by 
mere argumentative methods, and by convincing 
the underſtanding. 

The Mohammedans and Pagans are for the 
moſt part poor reaſoners, and take up implicitely 
the religious opinions which they find eſta- 
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bliſhed. Good ſenſe and intellectual abilities 
are indeed natives of all climes ; but they are 
not equally cultivated every where, and no 
where leſs than in thoſe countries of which we 
are ſpeaking, where the vulgar are often only a 
better ſort of brutes, and a little above the 
monkeys. Man is in a great meaſure what 
education and inſtruction make him. Deſpotic 
government, which is an enemy to the free ex- 
erciſe of the underſtanding, and the danger of 
examining points of faith, increaſes the ſtupidity 
and ignorance in ſuch places. Where the will 
of one inſolent man is the only law, there is 
uſually neither learning, nor courage, nor vir- 
tue, nor religion. The manners alſo and the 
cuſtoms of thoſe nations are in ſome things di- 
realy contrary to the ſpirit of the Goſpel. The 
Goſpel reſtrains polygamy and divorce, enjoins 
chaſtity and humanity, orders ſervants or ſlaves 
to be kindly uſed, and the female ſex to fre- 
quent the public worſhip of God, and therefore 
mutt be odious to thoſe nations where different 
practices prevail. Hence it may be obſerved, 

that when Chriſtianity not long after the death 
of the Apoſtles made its way in ſome parts of 
the eaſtern world, it probably had the aſſiſtance 
of miracles, not only becauſe of the hardſhips 
and perſecutions which its profeſſors then under- 
went, but becauſe it contradicted the manners 
and cuſtoms of thoſe who embraced it, and op- 
poſed itſelf to thoſe indulgences and practices 
which men are never willing to give up, and 


which are to them a kind of ſecond nature. 
This, 
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This, joined to ſome teſtimonies in Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory, is no bad argument to ſhew that 
miracles might continue ſomewhat longer than 
the Apoſtolical age, and be performed upon 
ſome important occaſions, particularly in 
oi and eſtabliſhing the Goſpel amongſt 
nfidels. | 

There is little reaſon to hope that Pagan and 
Mohammedan nations ſhould be converted at 
preſent by the Chriſtians. They are not at all 
diſpoſed to receive the Goſpel, and to judge of 
the force of moral arguments and of ſtrong pro- 
babilities. It would be a hard matter to con- 
vince them of the antiquity and the authority of 
our ſacred Books, not becauſe our proofs are 
weak and defective, but becauſe they are not 
acquainted with our Chronology and Hiſtory, 
Yet theſe impediments and difficulties are not 
ſuch as ſhould diſcourage the attempts made by 
our Teachers and Miſſionaries amongſt the Pa- 
gans in thoſe countries where we have commerce 
and ſettlements. Such attempts are highly uſe- 
ful and commendable, and deſerve public en- 
couragement, and ſurely it is the duty of Chri- 
ſtians, when they have means and opportunities, 
to relieve the ſpiritual no leſs than the corporeal 
wants of their fellow- creatures. 

The Jews are diſperſed over the earth, and 
dwell in Mohammedan, in Pagan, and in Chri- 
ſtian countries : ſo that, though by deſcent they 
are Jews, by birth they are Perſians, Turks, 
Italians, etc. and partake in ſome meaſure of 
the genius and temper of the nations in * 

they 
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they are born and educated, By dwelling 
amongſt Pagans and Mohammedans, and under 
tyrannical government, they learn to reaſon as 
little as their maſters and their neighbours, and 
to go on implicitely in the faith of their fore- 
fathers. , Their neighbours never diſpute much 
about religion; and it is controverſy and free 
debate that opens and enlarges the mind and 
improves the underſtanding ; without this there 
is a dull ſtagnation of the intellectual faculties. 

Beſides this, the Jews were never remarkable 
for accurate and methodical reaſoning, and their 
traditionary doctrines and myſtical interpreta- 

tions help to ſpoil their judgment, 

R. Falk began A. D. 1530 to exerciſe his 
« ſcholars in diſpute, after the manner of the 
« Chriſtians: but this method did not pleaſe 
« the Wile, and was not generally approved. 
« The Jews, who have a theology altogether 
«« myſtical, and depending more upon the ima- 
&« gination than upon reaſoning, have no taſte 
« for arguments and ſyllogiſms.” Baſnage Hiſt, 
des Juifs, L. vii. c. 30. p. 2072. 

The Jews, in countries where Chriſtianity is 
not eſtabliſhed, lie out of the way of receiving 
inſtruction, if they were willing to hearken to 
it. Who ſhould teach them ? The Chriſtians 
who dwell in thoſe parts are poor, ignorant, 
ſuperſtitious, ſlaviſh men, and ſometimes diſ- 
honeſt men alſo, and not qualified for preachers 
of the Goſpel: So that the converſion of the 
Jews cannot in all appearance begin in thoſe 
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The Jews diſperſed in Chriſtian countries 
dwell either in Popiſh or in Proteſtant nations. 
There is not the leaſt probability that the Papiſts 
ſhould ever convert them. The violence which 
a man mult offer to his own ſenſes and reaſon, 
and the flaviſh deference that he muſt pay to 
human authority, before he can enter into that 
communion ; the divine honours given to the 
Virgin Mary ; the worthip of Angels, Saints, 
Croſſes, Wafers, Coffins, Bones, Rags, old Iron, 
Reliques, Pictures, and Images, ſupported by 
ridiculous miracles and traditionary lies; the ty- 
ranny of the Church, and' the cruelty of the In- 
quiſition ; theſe are inſuperable obſtructions to 
the convertion of the Jews, and excite in them 
prejudices againſt Chriſtianity that are too ſtron 
and too plauſible to be eahly removed. The 
Jews abhor idolatry, and every thing that bor- 
ders upon it, and in Popiſh countries they have 
no notion of any other Chriſtianity than what is 
there profeſſed, and what they ſee before their 
eyes. 

The Jews who dwell in Proteſtant countries 
have not the ſame cauſes to diſlike Chriſtianity, 
which appears with more ſimplicity, which of- 
fers itſelf fairly to examination, which is purged 
from ſuperſtitious practices, and which forces 
itſelf upon no one with imperious inſolence. But 
even in the Reformed Nations too many ob- 
ſtacles remain to prevent and diſcourage the con- 
verſion of that people; ſuch as ariſe from the 
little influence which the Goſpel is obſerved to 
have upon the lives and manners of many of its 
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profeſſors ; from the diſunion of Chriſtians, and 
their diviſion and ſubdiviſion into various ſects, 
which uſually entertain no favourable opinion 
of each other. 

If I ſhould embrace Chriſtianity, a Jew might 
ſay, I have juſt begun the laborious inquiry: it 
remains to conſider to whom I ſhould join my- 
ſelf, and here I am quite perplexed with your 
diviſions. 

If I ſhould go over to the Church of Rome, 
the Proteſtants will condemn my judgment, and 
ſay that I have made a miſerable choice; if I 
become a Proteſtant, the Papiſts will tell me I 
might as well have remained a Jew; Schiſma- 
tics and Heretics are in their opinion in as bad 
a ſituation, and as much excluded from ſalva- 
tion, as Jews, Mohammedans, Deiſts, Sceptics, 
and Atheiſts: If I am a Proteſtant of this or 
that denomination, other ſects of Proteſtants 
will blame me, and think me ſtill in a danger- 
ous condition, and perhaps call me a Schiſ- 
matic, 

Thus ſome Jews have reaſoned ; and that we 
may not be thought to have furniſhed them 
with objections which we cannot anſwer, let us 
offer a thort reply. It might then be ſaid to the 
Jew; Search the Scriptures, and examine our 
arguments, and if they convince you, receive 
the Goſpel, and believe in Chriſt. You are 
then his ſubject and his ſervant; for it is not 
your belonging to this or that Church, that 
makes you a Chriſtian, but your belief that 
Jeſus is the Son of God, and the Meſlias. The 
reſt 
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reſt you may do at your leiſure, and it is not ſo 
laborious a taſk as you ſuſpect. Only conſider 
what the Proteſtant Churches require of you, 
and judge which is the moſt reaſonable, and the 
moſt conformable to the New Teſtament. The 
Church of England, in her form of Baptiſm of 
thoſe of riper years, requires of you only an aſſent 
to the Chriſtian Religion in general, and to the 
Apoſtles Creed in particular, 

Another impediment to the converſion of the 
Jews is that in the Chriſtian world there is 
much indifference and coldneſs towards religion, 
much diſſoluteneſs of manners and diſhoneſty ; 
that amongſt us many Sceptics, Deiſts, and In- 
fidels are alſo to be found, who have deſerted 
the faith in which they were educated. - We 
may ſuppoſe, without any breach of charity, 
that in theſe reſpects the Jews are not better 
than the Chriſtians, nor free from the ſame 
faults; that they have their doubters, and their 
unbelievers, beſides thoſe who mind nothing 
except the cares and concerns and vanities and 
diverſions of this world, that they and we go, 
one to his farm, and another to his merchandixe, 
whilſt the Prophets are little regarded by the 
Jew, and, the Apoſtles by the Chriſtian. 

Another great and well known difficulty in 
the converſion of the Jews (as alſo of the Mo- 
hammedans) is the doctrine of the Holy Tri- 
nity, which they have always been taught to 
look upon as not reconcileable with the unity 
of God. All that I ſhall fay to this, is, that 


no one ſhould attempt to remove this prejudice, 
2 and 
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and to ſatisfy them upon this ſubject, till he has 
brought 'them to believe the divine miſſion of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and his character as Prophet, 
Meſſias, Teacher of truth, and Worker of mi- 
racles. If they will not admit the things telating 
to his offices and miniſtry, it would be a vain 
and uſeleſs undertaking to debate with them 
about the dignity of his nature. And when it 
is neceſſary to proceed to that part of Chriſti- 
anity, this doctrine ſhould be repreſented even 
as it is delivered in the New Teſtament, and no 
otherwiſe: and then many things may be ob- 
ſerved concerning the Azy@», the Angel of God's 
preſence, and the' Angel of the 1 from 
the Old Teſtament, and from Philo, and from 
ſome ancient Jewith writers. It will alſo be 
well worth the while to confider how the Oldeſt 
Chriſtian Apologiſt now extant hath reaſoned 
with the Jews upon the ſubject, as alſo how 
Limborch managed that part of the controverſy 
with Orobius. What right hath a modern Con- 
trovertiſt to require more from a Jew, than 
Juſtin Martyr required from Trypho? I might 
ſay, than the Apoſtles and firſt Preachers re- 
quired from thoſe whom they converted, when 
they admitted them to baptiſm ? And Philip 
faid, If thou believeft with all thine heart, thou 
mayeſt | be baptized.) And be anſwered and ſaid, 
J believe that Feſus Chriſt is the Son of God, — 
And this is hfe eternal, that they might know 
thee the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt Gow 
thou haſt ſent, 

Hic 
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Hic autem ita me geſſi, ut nullius peculiaris 
inter Chriſtianos controverſi dogmatis, ſed ſolius 
2 vangelii patrocinium ſuſceperim : ſecutus Judi 
cium viri ſummi et Religionis Chriſtiane patroni 
ac vindicis omnium calculo prudentiſſimi, ac ftre- 
nuiſimi, Hugonis Grotii, qui in aureo ſuo et nun- 
quam ſatis laudato De veritate Religionis Chri- 
ſlianæ trattatu, non tantum eandem diſputandi 
rationem obſervavit ; ſed et in epiſtola quadam ad 
Gerardum Foannem Voſſium hanc inſtituti ſui ra= 
tionem reddit: Triados probationem in eo libro 
directe aggreſſus non ſum, memor ejus quod 
a viro magno ſocero tuo audiveram, peccaſſe 
Pleſſæum et alios, quod rationibus a natura pe- 
titis, et Platonicis, ſæpe non appoſitis, teſtimo- 
niis, adſtruere voluiſſent rem non ponendam in 
illa cum Atheis; Paganis, Judzis, Mahume- 
thiſtis diſputatione, qui omnes ad ſacras Literas 
ducendi ſunt, ut inde talia hauriant, quæ niſi 
Deo ſemet patefaciente cognoſci nequeunt. Hinc 
guotigſcungue Fudæus ad dogmata quibuſdam Chri- 
ſtianis peculiaria, qualia plura in ipſius ſcripto oc- 
currunt, me pertrabere conatus eſt, ego ſludiſe 
id declinaut; ratus, contra hominem Novi Teſta- 
menti auctoritatem negantem fruſtra diſputari de 
dogmatibus alibi aut non, aut ſaltem non clare re- 
velatis, quorum proinde fides divinam Novi Teſta- 
menti autoritatem preſupponit : ac proinde ſiſſi- 
cere, ut contra Fudæum ſola Evangeli divinitas 
adſtruatur, de qua ſiquis argumentorum pondere 
convictus fit, eadem opera omnium que Evange- 
lium tradit dogmatum veritas ac divinitas ipſi / 
comprobata erit : qud ſemel comprobatd, ipſe porro 

Vor, II. Ft attents 
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attenta adhibita Novi Teſtamenti lectione, omni- 
buſque in timore Domini legitime examinatis, diju- 
dicare poterit, quid de dogmatibus inter Chriſtia- 
nos controverſis conſentanee veritati in Novo 
Teſtamento traditæ flatuendum fit, Limborch. 
Pra fat. | 
Tandem concludit vir Dofus, quod Propheta, 
qui in ſeipſum ut verum Deum Iſraelis fidem 
exegerit, qui Dei omnipotentiam ſibi arrogave- 
rit, qui verba ſua ut a ſe præcepta, populo in- 
dixerit, admitti non debet; et dato impoſſibili, 
quod Meſſias, quem Judæi expectant, eam doc- 
trinam Iſraelem edoceret, jure foret ut pſeudo- 
propheta lapidandus. Sed ego jam iſti illationi 
occurri, quod Feſus Chriſtus ſemper ſe Patris lega- 
tum et filium prædicet, et in ſe, ut talem, fidem 
exigat, Negue ulterius quicquam, ut neceſſario 
credendum, Evangelium exigit. Si qui plura ad 
falutem creditu neceſſaria decrevere, eorum decretis 
non teneor, qui folam Scripturam ſacram unicam 
Jidet mee regulam agnoſco. Ex illa itaque vir 
docliſſimus, ut aliquoties monui, contra me argu- 
mentari debet : non ex doctrinis, de quibus inter 
Chriſtianos diſputatur, et quarum ſidem Scriptura 
nuſquam ſub amittende ſalutis pena exigit. Re- 
ſponſ. p. 296. 
As miracles were the great inſtrument to 
convert the Jews and Gentiles in the Apoſtolical 
age, ſo the abſence of them at preſent muſt 
needs be a diſadvantage as far as the propagation 
of Chriſtianity is concerned. 
The Jews will ſay, If the miracles recorded 
in your ſacred Books were really wrought, our 
| - anceſtors 
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anceſtors were inexcuſable in rejecting Chriſti- 
anity; but theſe are tranſactions of remote an- 
tiquity, and we cannot be charged at preſent 
with reſiſting ſuch evidence. If it ſhould pleaſe 
God to enable you to ſhew us the like wonders, 
you ſhould find us more compliant. In the 
mean time we chuſe to adhere to a religion, 
which you, as well as we, hold to have been 
of divine original, Theſe arguments are not 
concluſive, but as they are not deſtitute of a 
plauſible appearance, prejudiced perſons will not 
eaſily give them up. 

Thus the converſion of the Jews ſeems to be 
removed to a diſtant day: but the Scriptures, 
as we obſerved, give us reaſons to expect it, 
and this expectatn is much confirmed by the 
wonderful preſervation of that people. 

If therefore there be a time in the Decrees of 
Providence, when many who fit in darkneſs ſhall 
be enlightened, when the Everlaſting Goſpel 
ſhall be more generally known and received, 
and the Jews ſhall be called to partake of this 
bleſſing, it is to be ſuppoſed that the preſent 
obſtructions to it will be removed, and in par- 
ticular thoſe which ariſe from Popery. Popery 
is the moſt degenerate form of Chriſtianity that 
can be conceived, and lays an heavier yoke upon 
the necks of Chriſtians, than the Scribes and 
the Phariſees ever impoſed upon the Jews. It 
is a Religion which can never make its way 
but by cruelty and tyranny, by gibbets and In- 
quiſitions, nor be ſupported but by ſelf-intereſt 
and ignorance ; and yet as it is received by many 

of great 
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great and polite, learned and flouriſhing nations, 
it ſeems at preſent ſecure from ruin. But the 
ſinaller hope, and the remoter proſpect there is 
of the extinction of this tyranny, the more re- 
markable and the more providential will the 
downfall of it appear to all the World, if ever 
it happens, and ſtrike Jews and Mohammedans 
and Gentiles with amazement, and prepare the 
way for their converſion. 

The next ſtep towards the increaſe of Chriſt's 
kingdom muſt be a farther improvement of 
Chriſtianity, and of thoſe who receive and pro- 
fels it. The Church of Rome 1s not the only 
Church that wants amendment. Other Chriſtian 
focicties which have ſeparated themſelves from 
her and from her groſſer defects, are departed 
more or leſs from the original ſimplicity of the 
Goſpel, and have mixed ſome doctrines of men 
with the word of God, and ſo ſtand in need of 
tome improvement. 

It is therefore to be hoped that a time will 
come when Religion will have a fairer and a 
more alluring aſpect, when Chriſtians will be 
united, not in opinion as to all Theological 
points, for that is impoſſible whilſt men are 
men, but that they will be united- in benevo- 
lence and charity, in intercommunion, and in 
one common and ſimple profeſſion of faith; that 
their manners will be ſuitable to their profeſſion, 
and that they will be more peaceable, more vir- 
tuous, and more pious; and then the external 
impediments to the converſion of unbelievers 


will in no ſmall meaſure be removed. Theſe 
I | | are 
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are amendments which ſeem, beſides human 
efforts, to require ſuch a concurrence of favour- 
able circumſtances as ſcarcely ever meet and are 
united together with ſupernatural aids, and an 
effuſion of divine gifts and graces. Therefore, 
it may be ſaid, ſuch a change, ſuch a regene- 
ration of mankind, is not to be expected. And 
yet ſtrange things have been accompliſhed. 
Who that had ſeen the dreadful deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem could have thought that the Jewiſh 
nation, ſo enfeebled, ſo diſperſed, fo abhorred, 
and ſo oppreſſed in all places, would have ſub- 
ſiſted for ſeventeen hundred ages? Who that 
had beheld the beginnings of Chriſtianity, and 
the difficulties which it had to encounter, would 
have imagined that it ſhould ſpread through 
the known World? Who that had ſeen a poor 
Monk ſet his face againſt Popes, and Emperors, 
would have believed that the preaching of Lu- 
ther ſhould have brought about a Reformation, 
and the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion? | 
Nothing is too hard for Omnipotence : great 
and glorious changes, even a New Earth where- 
in dwelleth righteouſneſs, may be produced by 
inſtruments and by methods of which we are 
now ignorant, and which it is vain to ſcek out 
by conjectures. Theſe ſecret things belong to 
the Lord our God, and to him we mult leave 
them. Our duty is to do all that lies in our 
ower towards encreaſing his dominion, by ſtu- 
dying to underſtand his Goſpel, by a ſober care 


and concern to live ſuitably to its holy precepts, 
22 and 
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and by not only wiſhing and praying, but en- 
deavouring that his kingdom may come, and his 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


In THIS third Book, the Remarks on Eccle- 
fraſtical Hiſtory are brought down to the death 
of Conſtantine, to the year 337. And here 

the Author begs leave to detain the Readers, 

in a page or two, with a ſubject, which 

though it may ſeem only to concern himſelf, 
et he cannot well paſs over in filence. 

When he had the favour of being appointed 
to preach Boyle's Lectures, he drew up a plan 
for his Diſcourſes, under theſe four heads ; 

I. Remarks on the being and perfections of 
God, and particularly, on his impartiality, and 
his goodnels. 

II. The nature, uſe, and intent of Prophecy, 
together with an examination of ſome predic- 
tions in the Old and in the New Teſtament. 

III. Conſiderations on Miracles in general, 
on the miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and 
on the ſupport which they give to the Chri- 
ſtian Religion. 

IV. The Law of Moſes and the Jewiſh Re- 
ligion ſet in a proper light, and defended from 
ſome objections ancient and modern. 

The ſubſtance of his Diſcourſes, upon the /e- 
cond and the third head is inſerted in theſe Re- 
marks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 

The noble and prudent Donation of our Chri- 
ſtian Philoſopher hath had ſuitable effects, and 
hath produced a Printed Collection of Religious 
? £ Lectures, 
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Lefures, which, in the main, may be called 
learned and judicious, though they are not all 
of equal value. 

The ſubject is copious ; but a ſucceſſion of 
Hands will at length exhauſt the moſt copious 
Theme, and unavoidably occaſion a repetition of 
the ſame thoughts and arguments, ſomewhat 
diverſified in method and ſtyle. 

This, and the preſent cool demand for printed. 
Sermons, may induce the Lecturers to content 
themſelves with preaching, and to abſtain from 
publiſhing. | 

But yet, if this faſhion ſhould obtain, there 
may be reaſon to fear that, in proceſs of time, 
Mr. Boyle's will have the ſame fate (though 
they deſerve a better) with ſome other Lectures, 
and become mere Wall-Lefures, and Diſcourſes 
calculated to exiſt for half an hour. 

Between the two methods of publiſhing A 
or None, there ſeems to be a third, by which 
the Diſcourſes being ſtripped of every thing po- 
pular, trite, and redundant, may be thrown into 
the more learned and the more contracted form 
of Diſſertation, This is the method which the 
Author hath attempted, and which he takes the 
liberty to mention: not pretending in the leaſt 
to dictate, and to preſcribe laws, or even to 
offer advice to his ſucceſſors ; but only to make 
an apology for his own conduct, and to inform 
the Pub ic, which hath a right to aſk and to 
know, how he hath endeavoured to execute 
a truſt of a public nature committed to his 
care. f 
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Euſebii Præparatio Evangelica. 


HE Preparatio and the Demonſtra- 
0 2 2 f . ; 
4% T N £10 Evangelica of Euſebius are, like 
{Y  Yek the reſt of his works, uſeful and va- 
{ KP luable treatiſes, and deſerve a better 
edition, eſpecially the former, in 
which are preſerved many curious fragments of 
ancient writers. It is, ſays Fabricius, collectio 
pulcherrima argumentorum, variorumque notatu 
digniſſimorum monumentorum ac teſtimoniorum ex 
feriptoribus externts magnam partem hodie deper- 
aitts, qua animus lectoris preparetur ad demon- 
ſtrationes de veritate Evangelii Chriſti ex ſacris 
literis tanto ſacilius imbibendas admittendaſque. 


III. 
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III. 41. 

Mercury ſ: ays 3 

"Og d #ſa, © xe, Znvos x Maidd@» y us, 

Eppuns a,, N d& di., 

Mercurius, quem voce vocas, Maiæ que Jov 2 
ue 

Filus huc veni, cal; ti rege reli. 

Vigerus reads Epps & Perhaps: b 

Q 25% cu x“ t Znvo; 2 Maid g. ies, 

EPMEITI AL O 


Obſerve that in theſe Oracles the Gods them» 


ſelves are ſuppoſed to ſpeak, 


V; 
An Oracle of Apollo 8 begins thus; 
Mig. 2 [KCL a Hihi a. Ti]1vd Pein 
Ado, Key TULT AVWY @aralo, Kat Ng own. 
Rhea beatorum mater reginaque Divim 
Femineos cetus, buxum, et vocalia tratat 
Tympana. 
Apollo ſtole this from the Hymn in Matrem 


Deorum which 1s called Homer' 8: 


H, 1 rue hau 7 iax1, ou 76 rec. aUNGv 
"Eva ey. 

Cui cratalorum, tympanorumque ſonus, fimulque 

frrepitus tibiarum 

Placuit. 

In the Oracle we ought to read, not TuuTdvay 
with a vowel made ſhort before ur, but TUT dan, 
as in the Hymn to Cybele, rurdiu, 1 lx, with 
Barnes and others. So in the Arys of Catul- 


lus 8, Va 
Niveis 
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Niveis citata cepit manibus leve typanum, 

Typanum tubam Cybelles, tua, Mater, initia. 
Apollonius Arg. i. 

Peuby xas TAN Pius ®pules dt. 

The rule is this; When a vowel is made ſhort 
before two conſonants, thoſe conſonants muſt 
be ſuch as can begin a ſyllable, as xu-x»@>, etc. 
It any poets have violated this rule, of which 
there are ſome inſtances, it is a fault in them, 
and no examples can juſtify it. 

Oi guin©», in the Oracle, which Vigerus 
renders cætus famineus, is grex ſemivirorum, the 
Galli, the caſtrated prieſts and ſervants of Cybele, 
who were vagabonds, thieves, beggars, and moſt 
infamous wretches. The Prieſts of Iſis, etc. 
uſed to carry their Deities about to atk alms ; 
upon which Tertullian ſays very prettily, that 
the Chriſtians could not afford to relieve begging 
men and begging Gods too: Non enim ſufficimus 

et hominibus, et Diis veſtris mendicantibus opem 
ferre, Apol. 42. | 

Van Dale would diſtinguiſh between the 
Galli, and the Prie/ts of this Goddeſs ; and ſup- 
ets the Galli to have been raſcals of a lower 
rank. 


. Bu 
An Oracle of Hecate : 
_ "Higuy pela f OU. erage, a geg, 
 "Axoav|eov mou dape bis Airw* 1 d i 
I ains QuolpoPow, rec urolnuoooryr,, 


1 Quid fi piya pilyO» ſays a Friend of mine. 
| | Heber 
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Teo? r 'appiruv emiwy, olg on Petra rigret 

* Alavatwy aday Hv Bore. 

Aeriam lucem, et magni ſtellantia cali 

Culmina, divinos linquo ſanctaſque penates, 

Telluremque peto, quo me tua dicta vocarunt, 

Viſque arcana precum traxit, queis numina 

linguæ | 

Mortali mulcere datur. 

Perhaps it ſhould be thus: 

Hi KATA C anew, actornfls, 

"Axezi]ov Toy dwpa QEQN Ni, HA ix 

Tine CwolpoPoro, reſo vobnuoruvyot, 

T4607 r appyruv Em os d Powe TEPITEIN 

"Abavatwy EAAH Giles Beolcs. 

Vigerus corrects aa and rigray. The reſt is 
mine, bed, for bes, 1d for » &, ian novit for ada. 
Vigerus conjectures wage placuit, which is wrong, 
and makes a barbariſm in the conſtruction. It 
ſhould be tranſlated : 

. quets pectora Diviim 

Mortalis mulcere poteſt. 


V. 23. 

Oenomaus complains that when he himſelf 
conſulted Apollo on ſome very important affair, 
and deſired his direction, he received this im- 
pertinent anſwer ; Ex rag ο Aα,trt oer din 
leg ag. Nas valgige Bgruiow aaretys, weine. 
Gryovagd lapides fundd excutiens, anſeres pru- 
denter interfice immenſos, herbivores. 

There is no occaſion to make Apollo talk 
more fooliſhly than he did ; therefore we wall 
try to mend his diſcourſe a little, Vigerus, 


the 
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the Editor of Euſebius, did not perceive that 
theſe were Trochaics, and that inſtead of Bg+ 
aziow, confilits, it ſhould be Borwiow, ictibus. 

Ex rayus Oe d ce TOevdovns beig, ayn p, 

mag wane Goh aarirys, “,. 

"Evagife. For the ſake of metre, we may 
read agi, from bv i, or wepfror, from 
waektw, or, which is better, wagycew, interficere, 
by way of ellipſis, with incipe, conare, or ſome 
ſuch verb underſtood. By this moſt ridiculous 
Oracle, Oenomaus was adviſed to go and Kill 
geeſe, by flinging ſtones at them out of a ſling. 
By a certain anomaly and irregularity, the 
Greeks ſometimes put the 7nfinitive for the im- 
peratrve. Alia eft phraſis, apud Gracos uſitatiſ- 
fima, cujus exemplum eft apud Herodotum iv. c. 
163, 1bi infinitivus % loco imperativi: oy wp 
rei 1oux © ewar A eig Thy otwurs, ad verbum, 
tu quidem quietus eſſe redux in patriam. Sic 
et apud Homerum, II. i. 255. 

ov e pelanyrope gun 

Ie tv hear. 
Tu magnanimum animum habere in pectore. 
Vide et verſ. 281. Non poteſt ſubaudiri de, opor- 
tet, quod alioqui ſubaudiri in ea phraſi ſolet, quia 
anteceſſit ov, tu. Ne dixeris etiam ſubaudiendum 
uten, memento; nam apud Heſrodum in hoc 
verſu, ubi hc ipſa eft loguutio, verbum hoc in- 
felligi nequit, Oper. et Dier. 616. 

erg pep p S. ava 
Nyaix, | 


Memor 
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Memor eſſe arationis tempeſtivæ, nemo enim 
dixerit memento memor eſſe. Vide verſ. 623. 
et 641. Clericus Art. Crit. T. i. p. 2 52. 

But I believe that Le Clerc is a little miſ- 
taken, and that all theſe anomalies of the Greek 
language are elliptical forms of ſpeech, and ca- 
pable of being ſupplied one way or other; and 
in Heſiod, though you cannot ſay, remember to 
remember, pipe furn. ch yet you may 
ſay, take care to remember, Suh pep uiyOs 
ciyci. 

As. we are upon the ſubject of Oracles, I ſhall 
produce two from Socrates the Hiſtorian, which 
want emendation. H. E. iii. 23. p. 204. 

1. The Rhodians, being under ſome cala- 
mity, and conſulting an Oracle, received this 
anſwer : 

Aru i ai, Gov ptyay, ay" Ad, 

EuGCuov, ch, ErAGKapor Ale 

Attin Deum magnum placate, purum Adonim, 

Bone vitæ ef felicitatis largitorem, pulchrd 

coma præditum Bacchum. 

I wonder how Valeſius could let ſuch lines 
paſs uncorrected. This Atys is ſo differently 
ſpelt and declined, that we cannot determine 
whether it ſhould be ”"A{yv, or Aru, or Axl, or 
” AJuy or Aru, or ſomething elſe. We may read, 

"Am TAAEKEEOE, Yee pryas, oyveo Ad. 

2. The Delphic Oracle, in complaifance to 
Alexander the Great, made him a God. 

Znvc Oed una, 2 "Abnav Tel,“ 

T.ud rt Gee tn * cn cm ex Aαẽç, 
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| "Ov Zs dei youis EMT EIQEY apwyov 
"Euvouuins 9vyſeiow "AXeZavdgey BaciNice 
Jovem Deum ſummum et Minervam Tritoge- 
niam 
Colite in mortali corpore abſconditum regem, 
Quem felici ſatu genuit Fupiter, vindicem 
Juſtitiæ mortalibus Alexandrum regem. 
Worſhip, ſaid the Prieſteſs, Jupiter, and his 
daughter Minerva, and his ſon Alexander. It 
ſhould be, 
Ziua Yeav vTalo, % Abiav Tefloywany 
Tudre, BLOTEQ, T' © ow]: xouT]ov d ya, 
DOs Ze APPHTOILI yordrs raraupe — 
epprruc:; is the emendation of Valeſius. 


ö 
* | IX. 

In this book, Euſebius hath inſerted ſeveral 
lines of a miſerable Jewiſh bard, called Ezechiel 
Tragicus, which deſerved not the honour of 
being tranſcribed. Clemens Alexandrinus hath 
alſo regaled his readers with ſome of them. 
Strom. i. p. 414. and Fabricius gives an account 
of this Ezechiel, Bibl. Gr. i. p. 679. His verſes 
are very faulty, either through his own ignorance 
and ſtupidity, or from injuries done to him by 
the Librarians. | 
Many of the lines might eaſily be mended ; 
but upon ſuch an author the labour would be 
ill beſtowed. In ſcowring an afſe's head, ſays 
ſomebody, nothing is loſt, except ſoap and pains. 
But ſoap and pains are too good to be thrown 
away, 
w Gentianus 


A'P'P'EN: DO Fix; a 


Gentianus Hervetus thought him an elegant 
poet: De La Monnoye, a man of better taſte, 
ſpeaks of him with the contempt which he 
deſerves, and ſuppoſes that he wrote in the firſt 
or ſecond century. Huetius places him an hun- 
dred years at leaſt before Chriſt. It is no great 
matter when he lived : but I ſhould imagine 
him to be at leaſt an hundred years older than 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who cites him, and who 
flouriſhed towards the end of the ſecond century. 
See Baillet Jug. des Savans, T. iv. p. 


| X. 10. 

— xv re, 2 ug fg, een Os, I, 
Eügann, Dragſol, K lens aprayy — diluvia, in- 
cendia, Prometheus, Io, Europa, * Proſerpine 
raptus 

They are the words of Africanus, who is 
ſpeaking of the Greek Mythology. Eraglei.. 
Supplendum credo, vel odov}es, vel 5ealiwwras, vel ali- 
guid fimile. Omnino enim poſt Europam, de Cadmo, 
Cadmique militibus ex Draconis dentibus repente 
ſatis, locutus videtur. 

So Vigerus, who ſaw the meaning of the 
place, but was miſtaken in thinking that it 
wanted emendation; for the ſoldiers who ſpran 
from the Dragon's teeth, are called Li by 
the Greeks, and Sparti by the Latins. See Hy- 
ginus, Fab. 178. and Munker. NY: 


XI. 31. 
Euſebius, and the Fathers in general, were 
of. opinion that Plato borrowed ſeveral _ 
rom 


Nö 

from Moſes and the Prophets; but the probfs 
which they produce are uſually by no means 
concluſive and ſatisfactory. ; 

He ſays here, Tis ECpgiuv Y O endow d- 
puigeſnuaro Oc ον,,. Kat aide 6 Ged c, ri xa. 3, 
r i wu) cuſus)aruwct Daurkgsoy,, Kai adw 6 
Seeg rd ala, 2 ids, ad Nav. Axe TS Aare. 
Ai ſoi S, Es hp & v e9w 00 0 x60 pO, b, re du 
vg aſabog, Mh ws g T6 aiduy . Kat war 
aw, O % N c rw yeſovorov, 0 d d. F 
cri. Quum etiam, ut quodque perfectum erat 
divinum opus, hanc facre Literæ clauſulam 
identidem adjecerint, Et vidit Deus quod bonum 
efſet : itemque ut ſimul omnia comprehenderent, 
Et vidit Deus omnia, et ecce valde bona erant : 
Platonem audi fic loquentem, Atqui ſi bonus eſt 
hic Mundus, fi bonus ejuſdem Artifex; profetto 
ſpeciem æternitatis imitari maluit. Atque iterum, 
Nam uti Mundus omnium qua condita ſunt optimus 
elt, ita Deus Artificum omnium optimus. 

Surely a Pagan Philoſopher might fay that 
the World was * 

The faireſt Offspring of the faireſt Mind, 
without having teen the Books of Moſes. Eu- 
ſebius might have produced a paſſage more re- 
markable, and more to his purpoſe, from Plato's 
Timæus, p. 37. where it is ſaid, that when 
God ſaw the world, which he had made, begin 
to live and move, he was greatly pleaſed. Qs 
& uni te auro % Cav weonoe rw didi Yay cg 
&yeua 0 yewnoas, Ia, i, Te x iuPearlac.— 
Poſtquam igitur uni verſi Pater atque progenitor 
opus illud a ſe creatum animadvertiſſet et moveri 
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et vivum eſſe. Deorum immortalium, natum ta- 
men atque creatum ſimulacrum, mirum in modum 
- gaviſus eſt atque cblectatus ilio ſus opere. To 
which we may add the fable of Jupiter, men- 
tioned by ſome Mythologiſt, that when he was 
born, he laughed for ſeven days together. 

Socrates in the Phedo, relates wit van, an 
elegant hiſtory, concerning an Earth altogether 
reſplendent and beautiful, adorned with the 
brighteſt colours, whoſe rocks and ſolid parts 
were all precious ſtones, and exhibited gagdla T6 
xa iaarida; Kai opuapyyds— 

Euſebius might have alſo compared this nar- 

rative with Jaiab liv. — I will lay thy ſtones 
with fair colours, and thy foundations with ſap- 
phires, and will make thy gates of carbunctes : 
etc. 

Ezekiel xxviii. In Eden the garden of God, 
every precious ſtone was thy covering, the ſardius, 
topaz and diamond, the ſapphire, the jaſper, etc. 

Whence Tobit ſays, xiii. that Jeruſalem ſhould 
be built with ſapphires, emeralds, precious ſtones, 
etc. and St. John, Rev. xx1. ſaw her deſcend 
from heaven, thus adorned with every precious 
ſtone. 

And yet I would not venture to aftirm that 
Plato was acquainted with the Scriptures, but 
leave it as a moot point. 


XV. 22, 
We have here a Diſſertation of Plotinus, in 
which that Philoſopher proves very well that 
Vor, II. G g the 


the ſoul is an immaterial, ſimple, indiviſible 
ſubſtance. 


XV. 62, | 

After an account of the various diſagreeing 
opinions of the learned Pagans, Euſebius con- 
cludes with ſome lines of Timon Phliafius, who 
wrote Satyrs called $7/, in which he ridiculed 
the vain and violent contentions of the Philoſo- 
phers. Theſe Poems were a ſpecies of the Bur- 
leſque, and conſiſted of verſes taken from Homer, 
and, with ſmall alterations, accommodated and 
applied to the ſubject. by 

Tis vag rd d ο 04% Euvencs uc oa; 

"Hx8&5 Tuvdgopues CxAc;" & yap S Yonwbas, 

Nzoov er dye gt x, CNEKOY]o CE WOAAG. 


% \ »Y * * — 
| Soll os Beolonoryog Eee uevev AcArrya, 
Neœtens ad foro vccονννσs 6%, 
* 9 2 \ . / 5.3 a 
H 7' aAay wi! ave Kuivde ai. RUTAL ETEI]EH 
Eg Geib S. ie vgn, & ts ihTiINE Baku. 
Ecquis eos diro pugnæ inflammavit amore? 
Concurrens lingue fremitus : namque ille, filens. 
rum | 
Impatiens, morbi contagia fæda loquacts 
Immifit ſæ vo multi periere veneno. 


Dira lues homi num, Contentis „ Vanaque jattans, 
Mor tiferique ſoror Belli, Pugnæque miniſira, 
Invadit, cecoque diu rapta unpete, tandem 
Confirmat gravitate caput, ſpemque objictt ultro. 
Theſe verſes are alſo to be found in Clemens 
Alex. Strom. v. p. 651. with ſome variation. 
£ | V. 2s 


APPENDIX 


v. 2. The firſt and ſecond ſyllables of CTU 
coaleſce. In Clemens THY WT. 

4. oe. Perhaps Ooira. But the preſent tenſe 
may be right. 

xevcy, Read eve from Clemens. 
dehaxiſa, with the ſecond ſyllable ſhort. 
Heſiod has 
Acipoviy, ri Me; — 
* the ſecond ſyllable long. Oper. et D. 207. 
5. 5% .. in Clemens %.. At leaſt, it 
ſhould be %. But this, though it mends 
the verſe, will not mend the bad ſenſe; for how 
can Fes be the ſiſter of herſelf? Perhaps, 
Neiuns ard vacryrirx, % Lraigr- 
As in Homer, I. A. 441. 
"Aptos ade Obe Kaoryvithy eTagy TE. 

Tf the reſt was like this ſpecimen, the loſs of 
it is not to be regretted. In this fort of wit, in 
parodies, the Moderns have infinitely ſurpaſſed 
the Ancients, who have, I think, only one in- 
genious Poem of this kind; but that Poem hath 
a fault which ſpoils all its beauties, and is ſcan- 
dalouſly obſcene. It is no matter whoſe it is 
or where it 1s to be found. 


* 


P. 7. I. 20. read Snlißv. 8 

38. not. I. 4. r. S8. 

26. I]. 17. r. ine. 

88. 1. ult. r. Vivis, 

111. 1. penult. r. Books. 
ib. I., alt. r. 6 


125. I. 11. r. a. 


133. I. 10. a fine, r. Sοτ 


TY hives. 1 
134. 1. 7. r. axnpare, ] 
137. I. 12. r. v6or; 
116. 1. 18. r. intorto. 
215. I. 2. r. Liturgy. 
ib. I. 4. r. Galimatias. 
237. I. 14. r. guandam. 
245. I. 7. a fine, r. Nane. 
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249. I. 9. r. oculus. 
= J. a r. aliguands. 
276. 1. 11. a fine, r. xalyyops7, 
268. I. 8. a full ſtop after q h. 
269. I; 3, r. ef. 
280. I. 16. r. reconnois. 
290. I. 8. a fine, r. aullam. 

ib. I. 7. a fine, r. tantam. 
310. I. 8. r. :gnominiouſly. 
339. 1. antepenult. r. about it, 
351. not. I. 3. r. admiſſionis. 
362. 1, 7. r. 7 and 5, | 
377. I. 13. a fine, r. continuing. 
391. I. 7. r. commended. 
406. I. 18. r. conni vence. 


